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preface* 



DURING the past eight winters the London Chris- 
tian Young Men's Association has published, in 
an annual volume, the Lectures delivered before the 
Association in Exeter Hall. These Lectures have 
been delivered by some of the most eminent and 
eloquent men in Great Britain. The series, as a 
whole, would, perhaps, be hardly worthy of repub- 
lication, since many of the Lectures were special 
and local in their character and objects. And sev- 
eral of them possess no great merit above the hun- 
dreds of lectures given to the public by the press 
in our own country. These would increase the 
bulk, but diminish the value of the work. Others, 
however, are not only of rare ability, but of gen- 
eral interest— of as much interest, indeed, on this 
as on the other side of the Atlantic. These we 
have segregated from the mass, and prepared for 
iho present volume. 
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From the range of topics it will be seen that 
these Lectures are not exclusive in their adaptation. 
The reading of them will benefit young men; but 
they are equally well adapted to benefit all classes 
of readers. The topics on which they treat enter 
into actual life every-where. They embody much 
yaluable information, not readily gathered from 
other sources. Many of them possess a beauty 
of diction and imagery which will at once gratify 
and improve the literary taste. And all of them 
are imbued with the lofty sentiments of the purest 
Christian faith. 

D. W. Olaek. 

OindnnaH, Marek^ 1866. 
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SELECT LECTURES. 



I. 



BY REV. WILLIAM ARTHUR. 
YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 

OF LOHDOM, 

IN THE wnrntB ootibse of imt-s. 



L 



ABOUT forty miles fh)m the shores of the Red Sea, 
on the west of Arabia, there lies a valley, abont two 
miles long and one broad. The surrounding country is 
sterile, and utterly incapable of agricxdture. The few 
wells that exist are brackish, and in the whole neighbor- 
hood there is but one well of good water. It is an 
exceedingly-copious fountain, and though the waters of 
it partake somewhat of the brackishness generally prev- 
alent in the neighborhood, yet it is not altogether unfit 
for use. Notwithstanding the barrenness of the locality, 
this little valley is occupied by a city having a settled 
population of, perhaps, ten thousand souls. Very prob- 
ably the existence of the city was owiog to that of the 
well, and the Arabs generally, and now the Mohammedan 
population of the whole world believe that well to be of 
miraculous origin. On that very spot Ishmael, the great 



^ The quotations from the Koran in the following Lectnre, are from 

Bale'i translation. The other authors relied npon have been Price, 

Fiitory of Mohanmiedanism ; Ockley, History of the Saracens ; Gagnier, 

/ ^■Bj^MMahomet ; Savary, Abrege de la Tie de Mahomet; Bnrckhardt, 

^ -^A^Pm^ Ftideanx has been consulted, and also a Life of Mohammed by 
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progenitor of tlie Arabian nation^ -was, they believe^ laid 
down by bis despairing motber, and that there the angel 
Gabriel made this well spring forth, where none had 
been before, to save the life of the young patriarch. 
The sacred well is called Zem-zem. Its waters are 
considered extremely holy; so holy that large draughts 
of them are very efficacious for washing away sin, and a 
bottle of the sacred water is considered one of the most 
valuable presents that a Mohammedan can receive. 

Around this well stands the temple — the great temple 
of Eaaba. It has existed from time immemorial, and 
the Arabians say that when Adam was expelled from 
Paradise, he implored that upon earth he might be 
permitted to have a temple, like unto the temple that 
he had in Paradise. His prayer was heard; and in 
curtains of light a model of the old temple in which he 
worshiped in Paradise was let down precisely under the 
site of the paradisiacal temple. There Adam worshiped 
during his lifetime. After his death, Seth built a 
temple on the model of that of Paradise. The Deluge 
swept this temple away; but the patriarch Abraham, 
with his son Isaac, rebuilt it, the scaffold being formed 
by a stone which rose and fell of its own accord, in 
conformity with the wants of the patriarch. The stone 
remains there to this day, and the prints of Abraham's 
feet are on it. Beside the Kaaba lies the tomb of 
Ishmael; and, altogether, this edifice has the utmost 
sacredness for the Arabs. In one corner of it is a black 
stone. This stone was brought directly from Paradise by 
the angel Gabriel, and placed in the original Kaaba. 
When it came from Paradise, it was of the purest white ; 
but, on account, say they, of the sins of mankind, the 
pure white of Paradise was changed into its present 
blackness; a result that we are inclined to attribute to 
another reason, because, from time immemorial, this 
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temple has been the Boene of the annual pilgrimagea of 
the ArabSi and every pilgrim has seven times gone ronnd 
the temple; and at each circuit has kissed this sacred 
stone. 

From the very earliest records of the city of Mecca, 
the priesthood of this temple, and the command of the 
city, have been vested in the same person. The worship 
of the temple was, at the beginning of the sixth centnry, 
and so far before as the records proceed, idolatrous. The 
chief idols of the temple were Abraham and Ishmael. 
To their images, each holding a bunch of arrows, such 
as the Arabs use for divining, regular worship was offered. 
It IB one of the most singular and melancholy facts in 
the religious history of man, that Abraham, who was the 
chosen of God to be a witness in all the earth against 
idolatry, himself, even among his own descendants after 
the flesh, became, in process of time, the object of that 
worship that he had so strenuously claimed for the only 
Gtod, but which was actually paid to his own image. 
Besides Abraham and his son, there were about three 
hundred and sixty other gods. 

About the time we have alluded to, in the sixth 
century, a noble tribe of Arabs, called Koreish, had 
obtained the principality and pontificate of the city. 
One of that tribe, called Hashem, was an individual so 
distinguished that he gave his name to all his descend- 
ants from that time to ihe present. His grandson, 
Abdul Motalleb, had thirteen sons. Of these thirteen, 
the eldest, Abdallah, was a man renowned in Arabia for 
his personal beauty; so much so, that, according to some 
authorities, when he at last made choice of the beautiful 
Amina for his wife, two hundred Arabian ladies met their 
death for grief. However, Amina was not permitted 
long to enjoy the happiness of being Abdallah's wife, for 
ke shortly died, leaving to her charge an onVj «otl, ^ Vs^ 
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then two years of age. This boy, according to some 
authorities, was a very wonderful boy. When ushered 
into the world, he was surrounded by such a flood of 
light, that not only was the chamber illuminated, but the 
whole of the neighboring country. At the moment of 
his birth, the sacred fire of the Persians, which had 
burned for a thousand years, became extinguished. Such 
a trembling seized the palace of the king of Persia, that 
fourteen of its towers fell, and the waters of a certain 
lake entirely disappeared. The child born under such 
remarkable presages, was, after his father's death, put by 
his mother to nurse. One day, when he and the children 
of his nurse were out walking, the other children came 
running back in great trepidation, and proclaimed that 
two men in white had come up to Mohammed, and had 
taken him, thrown him down, and ripped him open. 
Presently Mohammed himself came and confirmed what 
had been said, but the explanation was this: the two 
men in white were angels; they had ripped him open, 
had taken out his heart, and had squeezed from his 
heart a black drop, which black drop is the original sin 
that is found in every human heart since the fall, except, 
say they, in the heart of Mary the Virgin, and of Jesus^ 
her son. This drop in the heart of Mohammed was 
thus miraculously removed in his childhood. 

When Mohammed had gained his eighth year, his 
mother died. Now an orphan completely, he was com- 
mitted to the care of his grandfather, Abdul Motalleb, 
who was then upward of a hundred years of age, but 
still retained his office of priest and prince. The boy, 
however, had only been two years under the care of his 
grandfather, when he lost him also. Again an orphan, 
he was transferred to the careTof his uncle, Abu Taleb 
Had it not been for the death of his father, he would 
now have been in the direct line of succession to ili% 
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highest office in his oonntry. He waS; howeyer^ cut off; 
bat his uncle; to whose care he was confided, was a kind 
and tender guardian; he reared him up with care, and 
aS; in addition to his official functions, he added the 
ayocations of a merchant, he trained Mohammed to his 
own business. When his nephew had only reached the 
age of thirteen, he was carried with him into Syria, thus 
obtaining an opportunity of seeing foreign countries and 
various religions. 

About the time of his return from his journey into 
Syria, the tribes of the Arabs were engaged in a deadly 
war. So fierce was the rancor of this war, that, though 
for four months of the year they considered it unlawful 
to fight, they broke through the prohibition. Into the 
heat of this war young Mohammed was cast, and there, 
it is said, he very much distinguished himself by his 
courage and abilities. Up to the age of twenty-five, he 
continued in the service of his uncle as a merchant. At 
that time, a rich merchant in the city of Mecca died, 
leaving his property and business to his wife Kadijah. 
She applied to Abu Taleb for a factor. He recommended 
his nephew. This nephew, for his new mistress, made 
another journey into Syria. On his return, she was so 
much pleased with the method in which he conducted 
business, iand with himself, that she offered him her 
hand. He accepted the kind offer, and became, by that 
means, equal, in point of wealth, to the first men in 
Mecca. 

We have thus the principal elements that seem to 
have formed the character of Mohammed. First, his 
birth entitled him to the government, secular and relig- 
ious, of his native state. Then, his frequent bereavements 
in childhood, first of father, then of mother, then of grand- 
father, must have tended to excite his susceptibilities, 
im^ give him a thoughtful habit. HU immed^U QQ\i- 



^ 
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neotion with the pontificate and the Kaaba^ must neoes- 
garilj have attracted his attention to religion. His 
journey into Syria and other conntrieB led him to observe 
different religions systems. His entrance on war at the 
early age of fourteen^ mnst have stirred his latent deiire 
for military fame. And, finally, his acquisition of very 
considerable wealth, all at once, and at an early age, 
must have much whetted his desire for the position to 
which his birth entitled him, and of which he was 
deprived only by the misfortunes of his childhood. 

However, for some ten years after his marriage, we 
learn scarcely any thing respecting him. Some have 
thought that he employed this time in study. It may be 
so ; but all his life he professed to be unable either to 
read or write a word. He frequently alludes to his 
being an illiterate prophet, and the Koran, he declared, 
was given him directly by inspiration of heaven, he being 
unable either to read or write a single word himself. 
Many have thought that this was only feigned; among 
whom appears to rank Savary, who was certainly inclined 
to give him credit for sincerity wherever he could. If 
there be any one circumstance that would leave a doubt 
as to his being able to read or write, it is this. One is 
ready to think that if Mohammed had read the Scrip- 
tures for himself, the Koran would have been a much 
better and more beautiful book; that the allusions to 
Scripture would have been more correct, and the details 
of Scriptural facts would have been free from much of 
the absurdity which is found in them. However^ 
whether he could or could not read and write; whether 
he employed these ten years in study or otherwise, we 
are scarcely now able to determine. But when arrived 
at thirty-eight years of age, he was observed to be much 
in solitude. In the cave of Hara, near his native city, 
he frequentlj spent long periods of time. At last W 
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arrived at forty yean of age : be took hia wife^ Eadijdi| 
and several members of bis family to thia cave. Tbere 
tbey staid for tbe Digbt. During tbe nigbt, be came 
to bis wife and told ber tbat wbile lying in bis bed tbe 
angel Gabriel appeared to bim in a fbrm so resplendent 
tbat be could not look at bim ; and tben, in order tbat 
be migbt bear bis presence, be obanged into a beautiful 
human form. Tbis celestial being said to bim, " Bead ! " 
Mohammed replied, ^Q can not read.'' Tbe angel 
enjoined, ''Head, in the name of thy Lord, who created 
all things, who created man of congealed blood. Bead, 
in tbe name of thy most beneficent Lord, who taught 
tbe use of the pen, who teacheth man that which be 
knoweth not.'' These words are found in tbe ninety* 
sixth chapter of the Koran, and are the first that were 
revealed direct from heaven. Mohammed, upon tbisy 
got up, and went to the middle of the mountain. There 
be stood, and there his visitant stood, each looking at 
tbe other. At length tbe angel said, '^I am Gabriel, 
and thou art Mohammed, tbe prophet of God," on which 
he disappeared. When he told his wife, Eladijah, this, 
she said, '<I am very glad of tbis news which thou dost 
tell me, and by Him in whose band is the soul of 
Kadijab, I verily hope thou wilt be tbe prophet of tbis 
nation." 

On account of tbis confession, he at once acknowl- 
edged her as a disciple, and Kadijab stands the first in 
the annals of the 'Urue believers.'^ She immediately 
went to a cousin of hers, called Waraka, who was a 
Christian, and told him what Mohammed had said. 
Waraka said he was acquainted with the prophetic 
writings, and that all this had been foretold, and that, 
without doubt, Mohammed would be the prophet of the 
nation. However, it does not appear that he himself 
besame a "trae believer/* Tbe second \>e\\evQit ^v^ ^ 
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slaye in tlie house of Mohammed^ called Zeid^ and 
immediately on his professing faith in the prophet^ he 
received his liberty^ a custom that has obtained in all 
Mohammedan families since that day. The third 
believer was a brave and generous boy^ called Ali, then 
ten years of age^ and the son of his uncle, Abu Taleb. 
Ali; making no account of Kadijah, who was a woman, 
or of Zeid, who was a slave, always afterward claimed to 
be the first of the " true believers." 

Thus far Mohammed's successes were not very notable. 
For his wife and his cousin to believe, was not much, and 
for his cousin of ten years of age to believe, was not 
much; but, before long, Abubekir, one of the leading 
men in the city of Mecca, professed faith in the divinity 
of Mohammed's mission. He became of eminent service 
to the cause of Mohammed. For three years, howeveri 
there was no public attempt, and no eclcU. Mohammed 
proceeded gradually, ever and anon bringing out his 
revelations, saying that the Koran existed a perfect book 
in heaven, written before God, on a reserved table, and 
that the angel Gabriel received a commission, from time 
to time, to bring down, of this book, certain sentenceSi 
and communicate them to Mohammed. Once a year| 
the angel was commissioned to take the entire book, 
beautifully bound in green silk, and to hold it before 
the eyes of the prophet. The prophet then contented 
himself with bringing the chapters out piecemeal. 
They were composed in a strain more beautiful, and in 
a style far superior to that of any existing writer in 
Arabia. All were struck with their grandeur and 
sublimity. They made his fame as an author, and 
converted Lebid, the first poet of Arabia, by the mere 
beauty of their style. Seeing one of the chapters of 
the Koran placed beside some verses of his own, he 
said the language was so perfect, that it must be insin* 
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ration. He at once bnrried to Mohammed^ and pro- 
fessed himself a tme believer. 

After three years^ Mohammed told his consin Ali to 
snmmon the Eoreish^ his own relatives^ and the leading 
tribe of the city. They were brought together. He 
gave them an entertainment^ and then he was about to 
open his mission; but one of his unclcS; Abu Laheb, 
interrupted him^ opposing him and his mission in such 
a manner that no business could be transacted on that 
day. But a revelation came down, and so the 111th 
chapter of the Koran declares, ''The hands of Abu 
Laheb shall perish, and he shall perish. His riches 
shall not profit him, nor that which he hath gained. 
He shall go down to be burned in flaming fire, and his 
wife, also, bearing wood, and having on her neck a cord 
of twisted fibers of a palm-tree." Mohammed, however, 
was determined not to be discouraged by this rude com- 
mencement, and he instructed Ali to call his relatives 
together again, the next day. They came again, he 
entertained them, and, after the entertainment, said, " I 
know of no man in Arabia that has such a good present 
to offer his kindred, as I now make to you. I offer yon 
the good things of this world, and those of another life. 
The almighty God has sent me to call you unto him. 
Who, then, among you, will be my vieier, my helper 
my deputy, my vicegerent?" They were all silent; 
not one responded to the call; but, suddenly, young 
Ali cast himself before the prophet, and said, " I will, 
prophet. I will beat out the teeth, and pull out the 
eyes, and rip open the bellies, and break the legs, of all 
that dare to oppose thee. I will be thy vizier." Mo- 
hammed,* transported with the zeal of his cousin, 
embraced him, and said to the assembled Koreish, 
" This, then, is my vizier. You are all bound to obey 
him." Thej hurst out into laughteT, ^urned \iO K^ixs. 
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Taleb, and said^ ''Now you are to obey your son/' Not 
disooaraged by these repulses, Mohammed went forth 
among the people, preaching that they must abandon 
idols, that they must become worshipers of one only God, 
and acknowledge Mohammed as his prophet. 

Now, haying brought him to his proper appearance in 
public life, we will just look at him by aid of the repre- 
sentations in which writers present him to us. They say, 
then, that Mohammed was a man of middle size, with 
singalar strength and muscularity of form. He had a 
very large head, covered with rich, black, glossy hair, 
which flowed over his shoulders. His forehead was 
prominent; his eyebrows long, and nearly meeting, bat 
between them ran a vein, which, in times of ezoitement^ 
throbbed violently. His eyes were of a flashing bUok, 
his nose aquiline, his cheeks full and florid, hia month 
large, and his teeth thinly set, small, pointed, and of the 
most exquisite whiteness. A full beard flowed down upon 
his chest. His countenance was beautiful in the extreme, 
and his address insinuating beyond any power of rerist- 
ance. To this he added consummate eloquence, an 
eloquence that charmed and ravished all who heard it. 
Then, his habits of meditativeness, his fancying or feign- 
ing that he received communications from the spiritual 
world, tended to give him a loftiness and command, 
calculated to produce that enthusiasm which he eventually 
inspired. Such a man, then, was Mohammed, when, in 
the fortieth year of his age, he professed to be the com- 
missioned prophet of God, just as Jesus, and Moses, and 
others had been ; commissioned as the last of the prophets, 
to call the people from the worship of idols, to that of 
the one true Ood. We have this sermon to the tribes 
quoted: "Hoi" — to such and such a tribe — "1 am the 
apostle of God. The true God has sjnt me to call you 
to hia iseirioe, and to command you not to v.vL&Qciate any 
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with him, and to confess and testify that I am a true 
apostle." The creed he required them to accept was 
just this: '< There is no God but God, and Mohammed 
is his prophet." This was put to eyeiy one, and whoever 
repeated the jformula, was at once acknowledged a true 
believer, Afler he had proceeded for some time, the 
number of his followers increased considerably; but so 
did also the zeal of his enemies. That zeal became so 
great, that his disciples, not finding themselves safe in 
Mecca, a great number of them were obliged to fly to 
Ethiopia. However, about the same time his ranks were 
strengthened by the conversion of one of his uncles, 
Hamza, and a very great man in the city, called Omar. 

About this time the agitation became high, and the 
Koreish called in a man named Habib, who had been a 
heathen, and a Jew, and a Christian, and a Majian. He 
was then about a hundred years old; he knew all kinds of 
religion, and all sacred books, and they called on him to 
decide, whether or not Mohammed was a prophet; for all 
along they had said to Mohammed, '' All the prophets 
that ever came before you worked miracles. Moses 
worked miracles, Jesus worked miracles, but where are 
your miracles ? " Mohammed had always told them that 
he was not a worker of miracles, but only a prophet and 
a preacher; and at the same time, he very frequently 
ventured to say, '<If you want a miracle, there is my 
miracle — ^the Koran, produced by an illiterate man, who 
can not read or write — ^that is my miracle ; and if it be 
not a miracle, produce any thing like it, bring forward a 
book, or even a chapter, equal to it." However, Habib 
determined that he should be compelled to work a mira* 
de if he could, and, accordingly, the tribes were assembled 
in a certain valley, and a summons was dispatched to call 
Mohammed into the presence of Habib; who was to be 
judge. Bis noele, Abu Taleb, went wiih Yam., ^siQl ^i>&A 
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writers quoted by Gagnier, very particularly inform us, 
that, on tliat occasion, Abu Taleb arrayed himself in the 
shirt of Adam, in the turban of Seth, in the robe of 
Moses, and the stole of Abraham. I think he had, also, 
some article of David's, but, really, I forget what it was. 
However, be it what it may, I can certify, on the same 
authority, that he had, at least, the slippers of Solomon. 
Thus arrayed, he hurried out with his nephew, and ap- 
peared before the judge. The judge demanded a miracle. 
Mohauimed received the demand meekly; and, according 
to the terms of the demand, he proceeded to work a mir- 
acle. He first dropped on his knees, and offered a prayer, 
and the first part of the miracle was then performed. It 
was a broad, bright, Arabian day, and immediately the 
whole land was in darkness. Then^ again, he proceeded, 
according to the requisition, and addressed the moon. 
The moon, at his call, came down from heaven, and placed 
herself on the roof of the Kaaba, or temple, and seven 
times made the circuit of the Kaaba; moving so deliber- 
ately, that all the Arabs could distinctly count each oircuit 
Having done that, she then stood before the Kaaba, and 
made a bow to it. She then placed herself on a mountain, 
and looking at Mohammed, said: ^' Peace be unto thee, 
0, Mohammed. Peace be unto thee, prince, and Lord 
of the first and the last. I aver that there is no God but 
God, and that thou, Mohammed, art his apostle." The 
moon then came to Mohammed, and moved round the 
neck of his robe, then split in two halves, one of which 
came out at his right sleeve, and the other at his left. 
The two halves then betook themselves to the skieSi and 
after staying apart awhile, were attracted, one to the other, 
till they joined again, and made the old moon. Now, 
it is true that the most orthodox and authoritative of 
Mohammedan writers do not allude to this miracle, and 
on that Aooount some have aeemed to ibrnk thott Mohamr 
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mod himself did not claim it. Both the French and 
English translators of the Koran wish to pass over it as 
being too absurd for Mohammed to have claimed. But^ in 
the fiily-fonrth chapter of the Koran, Mohammed says, 
''The hour of judgment approacheth, and the moon hath 
been split in sunder. But, if the unbelievers see a sign, 
they turn aside, saying, this is a powerful charm." Sale 
says, that this passage might possibly be translated in the 
future tense — " the moon shall be split ; " but, if so, the 
allusion to the unbelievers rejecting it as an imposition, 
would be altogether without sense. However that may 
be, the miracle did not allay the persecution that was 
raised against him. It continued and increased, to an 
extreme degree. 

About the same time he lost his faithful friend and 
protector, his uncle Abu Taleb, and immediately subse- 
quent upon that he lost his wife, Kadijah. These two 
losses affected him much; but, at the same time, on the 
loss of his wife, he took occasion to strengthen his cause 
by marriage. He married first, Sawda, then Aesha, the 
daughter of Abubekir, then Hafsa, daughter of Omar, 
and added, from time to time, till he had fifteen legiti- 
mate wives, or as some say, twenty-one. This was rather 
an unfortunate thing for Mohammed, because, in his own 
laws, he says, ''Of such women as please thee, marry 
two, three, or four, but no more; and if you think that 
you can not deal equitably with so many, marry only one." 
However, not being himself disposed to keep this rule, in 
the thirty-third chapter of the Koran he introduces the 
divine Being as speaking in this wise : " O prophet, we 
have allowed thee thy wives, to whom thou hast given their 
dower'' — ^in Arabia it was usual, when a man married a 
woman, to give her a dower, that in case of divorce she 
might be provided for — ''and, also, the slaves which 
thy right hand poBsesaeth of the bootj w\i\Q\i ^QdL\v^H}^ 
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granted thee; and the daughters of thy uncles^ and the 
daughters of thy aunts^ both on thy father's side and on 
thy mother's side, and any other believiog woman, if she 
give herself unto the prophet, in case the prophet desireth 
to take her to wife. This is a peculiar privilege, granted 
unto thee above the rest of the true believers." 

But, to obviate all discrepancies in his precepts, he 
taught that the Koran was only revealed little by little ; 
and that what was commanded at one time, might be abro- 
gated at another, for God, he said, did not always give 
his people the same kind of medicine, and that which was 
good for them to-day might be bad for them to-morrow. 

After these events, Mohammed seemed determined that, 
if he could not have a material miracle, he would have 
an ethereal one. One day, then, he assembled his friends, 
and told them that the night before, as he lay in bed, the 
angel Gabriel came and waked him, and led him to the 
door of his house, where was an animal between a mnle 
and an ass. This animal was the beast Alborak, or light- 
ning, that had always been used to convey the prophets, 
but not having been employed since the days of Jesus, 
he was very restive, and would not let Mohammed mount 
till he had promised him a place in paradise. The 
moment he had done that, he permitted him to mount 
Giibriel took the reins, and the steed, whose name was 
Lightning, was, in the twinkling of an eye, at Jerusalem. 
There, at the door of the temple, all the patriarchs and 
prophets met Mohammed, and going with him into the 
oratory, begged him to pray for them. Coming out, they 
found a ladder of light, on which he and Gabriel ascended. 
On coming to the door of the first heaven, they saw writ- 
ten on one side, ^^ There is no God but God," and on the 
other side, ''And Mohammed is his apostle." They 
knocked. " Who is there ?" " Gabriel." " Who is it 
ihat jrou have with you?" "Moldamm^d." "H«a the 
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apostle received his mission?'' ''Yes." ''Come io^ 
then ; he will be very welcome." They entered. It waa 
a magnificent place, all of pure silver. Immediately an 
old man came up to Mohammed, soliciting him to pray 
for him, and rejoicing that he had such a son. This old 
man was Adam. Mohammed then saw, that out of this 
heaven all the stars were hanging, each one a magnificent 
hollow ball of silver, suspended by a chain of gold. In 
every star an angel was placed; these angels acted as 
sentinels to guard heaven against the devils, should any 
attempt to enter. Whenever the demons wished to hear 
what was passing in heaven, they came to the door to 
listen, in which case the angels hurled flaming darts at 
them, to drive them away. These darts are the shooting 
stars you sometimes see. The distance from this first 
heaven to the second heaven was five hundred years' 
journey, and among the innumerable angels that Moham- 
med saw there was the angel of the cocks. This angel 
oock reached all the way from the floor of the first 
heaven, up through five hundred years' journey, right 
away to the second heaven. Every morning, says Moham- 
med, at a certain hour, the Almighty sings a hymn, in 
which this cock joins, and when he sings, every thing in 
heaven and earth hears him, but men and genii; and 
then all the terrestrial cocks hearing him, crow in chorus. 
Hence they passed up to the second heaven, and there 
found the same inscription and the same salutation. 
They entered. It was all of gold, and there were more 
angels in it than in the first. Here Noah met Mohammed, 
and begged an interest in his prayers. Then they passed 
into the third heaven, finding the same inscription and the 
same salutation. This heaven was all made of precious 
stones. There, again, there was an innumerable company 
of angels, and among them one so large, that the dis- 
tance between his two eyes was aeveutj ftioxuMwA ^%?ji 
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journey. Then they passed into the fourth heaven^ after 
the same ceremonial. It was composed entirely of eme- 
ralds. There Moses met him, and asked an interest in 
his prayers. They then passed into the fifth, which was 
composed of adamant. There Joseph met him, and 
asked an interest in his prayers, and there he found one 
great angel, as great as any of the others, continually 
weeping ; and he was told that this was for the sins of 
mankind. He then entered the sixth heaven, which was 
made of carbuncles. There John the Baptist met him, 
and asked an interest in his prayers. Then he entered 
the seventh heaven, all made of glorious celestial light. 
Here Jesus, the son of Mary, met him, and Mohammed 
asked an interest in his prayers. In this heaven he saV 
more angels than he had seen in all the others, and 
among these angels was one with seventy thousand heads, 
each head had seventy thousand mouths, each mouth had 
seventy thousand tongues, and each tongue had seventy 
thousand voices, and all of these were continually 
employed. After a little, his guide Gabriel told him he 
could proceed no farther; that it was not permitted him. 
He went on alone. He traveled through waters and 
snows, and at last arrived at a place where it said, 
"Salute thy Creator." He then describes his going on 
till he comes to the throne of the Eternal. He says, on 
one side it was written, "There is no Grod but Grod," and 
on the other, "and Mohammed is his prophet." He 
describes the Almighty as a being covered with seventy 
thousand vails, and as having put forth his hand and 
laid it upon him with a touch unutterably cold; as 
having entered into a long, familiar conversation with 
him; and, finally, as sending him back with all authority 
to teach his people upon earth, and instructing him how 
he should proceed. If I rightly remember, all this 
transpired in the eighth of a night. 
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When lie told these things to his most faithftd friends, 
ihey were staggered. Many of them rejected the state- 
ments altogether. His cause was threatened with com- 
plete ruin, till his old friend Ahahekir came forward, 
and sturdily avowed that he belieyed every word of it; 
that he was quite sure that it was all true, for that whatever 
the prophet of God said must be true. Abubekir was a 
man of much weight, and his believing carried the rest 
of the people with him. Prom that day the words of 
I^fohammed became sacred, in a degree they had never 
obtained before. But his success increased the oppo- 
sition to him, which became so great that his life was 
endangered. He went on preaching, however, and suc- 
ceeded among persons from Medina, who went and spread 
the new doctrine ; and in his trouble, a deputation of 
them came to him, inviting him to go through the city, 
saying that they would make him governor. The 
people of Medina said, <' Suppose we fight for you and 
lose our lives, what will you give us?" "Paradise," 
said the prophet. Paradise was accepted as his gift. 
They gave their hands in a solemn vow. In Mecca the 
conspiracy continued, and his house was surrounded by 
persons intending to assassinate him. Causing Ali to 
lie down on his bed covered with his green robe, he 
fled. The assassins seeing the robe, felt sure of their 
prey, and waited till the morning. In the mean time, he 
and Abubekir escaped, and on their way they hid in a 
cave; here his pursuers stopped, but finding a pigeon's 
nest and a spider's web in the mouth of the cave, they 
argued that ibere was nobody there, and went on. After 
many days he reached Medina. This event is called ^-he 
Hegira or flight, and forms the era from which 
Mohammedans, date. All his followers came to Medina, 
to the sovereignty of which he was at once raised. Th^ 
town contained many Jews and Christiatva. ^\v^ CVvA^- 

8 
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tians appear to have receiyed him more favorablj than 
the Jews, for from that time he became a bitter enemy 
to the latter^ though before he rather favored them. He 
immediately built a mosque. And now being in a posi- 
tion to acty he changed his tone. Up to this time he 
was only a preacher, only a prophet. If the people did 
not believe; it was none of his matter, it was God'g 
matter. He told thenj the truth. If they belieyed it, 
well; if not, he could not help it. But now he gave 
out that they must fight for the truth. They must cut 
off the heads of the unbelievers, and spread the Koran 
by every means that war gould give them. An opportu- 
nity soon offered, and accordingly an attack was made on 
the Koreish. Nine hundred men of the Koreish met 
three hundred of the Mussulmans, but such was the fury 
of the new zealots, that the Koreish was defeated. This 
victory at Beder laid the foundation of the great military 
empire, destined to arise out of the teaching of Moham- 
med. He was subsequently defeated and wounded at 
Ohud, and again attacked in the city of Medina, but the 
confederates withdrew without having obtained any sig« 
nal advantage. He gradually increased in influence 
among the surrounding tribes, and erected himself into » 
very powerful sovereign. 

As his power increased sq did his crimes. One and 
another was assassinated at his command. Then his sen- 
suality passed all bounds. It was a law among the Arabs, 
that no man should marry the wife of his adopted son, 
even if she should have been divorced. Mohammed 
bad adopted Zeid, his liberated slave, but becoming 
enamored of his wife, Zeid divorced her in order thai 
the prophet might l^s^ve her. Fearful of the sci^ndal, 
ne first advised Zeid no^ to divorce her; and then 
when the act was done, in order to justify it, intro- 
daeeSj in the thirty-thir4 chapter of the Koran, ^he 
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divine Being as chiding him for the advice lie had 
given to Zeid. ^'Rememher what thou saidst to him 
to whom Grod had been gracious^ and on whom thou 
also hadst conferred favors. Keep thy wife to thy- 
self, and fear God; and thon didst conceal that in 
thy mind which God had determined to discover, and 
didst fear men, whereas it was more just that thon 
shouldst fear God. But when Zeid had determined 
the matter concerning her, and had resolved to divorce 
her, we joined her in marriage to thee, lest a crime 
should be charged on the true believers in marrying 
the wives of their adopted sons, when they have de- 
termined the matter concerning them; and the com- 
mand of God is to be performed. No crime is to be 
charged upon the prophet as to what God hath allowed 
him." 

We are shocked at the depravity which can thus 
bring in the voice and presence of the Eternal in 
sanction of immoralities, but as the impostor proceeded 
to gain in power, so he did to gain in audacity. 
He had received as a present ftt>m the king of 
Ethiopia, a very beautiful slave called Mary. His wife 
Hafsa detected him in crime with this slave. He swore 
a solemn oath to his wife, that, if she did not expose the 
crime, he would never repeat it. Shortly after, however, 
he was found violating his oath, and then again we find 
him, in the sixty-sixth chapter of the Koran, introdu- 
cing the Almighty as saying: "0 prophet, why boldest 
thou that to be prohibited which God hath allowed, seek- 
ing to please thy wives, since God is inclined to forgive, 
and merciful? Grod hath allowed you the dissolution 
of your oaths; and God is your master; and he is know- 
ing and wise." Thus he claimed not only unbounded 
license for his sensuality, but he makes the God of 
all truth give him liberty to break his vety oiAYi^. 
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Shortly after these eyents^ haying made war on the 
Jews of Chaibar, he was inyited to an entertainment 
where he receiyed a poisoned leg of mutton, but, owing 
to its nauseous taste, he cast it out; but he had eaten 
enough to injure his constitution, and he neyer recoy- 
ered from its effects, though he liyed for three years. 
Within these three years his power so increased that 
he attacked the sacred city of Mecca. He took it, and 
made the Kaaba the Kebla for his own people, toward 
which they always turn their faces when they pray, and 
to which they make pilgrimages eyery year. His sway 
now rapidly extended all oyer Arabia. All the tribes 
submitted to him, and at length he became so powerful 
that he yentured to address letters to the king of 
Persia, the emperor of Greece, and the king of Ethiopia, 
calling on them all to bow to Mohammed, the true apos- 
tle of God. He also sent an expedition into Syria, 
which was successful ; but the poison continued to prey 
on his constitution, and his end drew nigh. 

In his last illness he became delirious, and called for 
a pen that he might write, but Omar would not permit 
it to be brought to him, because, said he, if he did, he 
might write a foolish book ; besides they had the Koran, 
and wanted nothing more. But there is one feature 
in this request of Mohammed that seems neyer to haye 
been clearly pointed out. A man in a state of delirium 
would not call for a pen, who had not been in the habit 
of writing, and the fact of his haying called for a pen 
in his delirium, appears to be itself a complete proof 
that all his professions that he was unable to read and 
write were false. During his illness he said to the 
mother of one of his friends who had died from eating 
the poisoned dish, from which he, for the time, escaped : 
"0 mother of Bashar, the cords of my heart are now 
hreakiug from the food which I ate with thy son at 
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Ghaibar/' Then, so say his admirersy the angel of 
death came to the door of his chamber. Gabriel said 
to the prophet, ''The angel of death is waiting at the 
door, shall he come in V and they add, that this was a 
politeness which he never paid to any one else, and which 
he never intends to pay any one again. The prophet 
said, ''Let him come in." The angel of death then 
told the prophet that the Almighty was very desirous 
to have him, but had given him instructions just to 
take his soul or leave it, as the prophet might please. 
The prophet said, " Take it ;" and so the angel of death 
bore him away. 

Such, then, was the rise of Mohammedanism. I will 
now allude to its tenets, which we can not do without 
looking first at its relative position toward other systems 
of religion. 

Taking its relations in retrospect, Mohammedanism 
claims to stand to Judaism and Christianity just in the 
very position in which Christianity stands to Judaism. 
That is, Mohammed recognizes the sacred Scriptures 
of the Jews and of the Christians as revelations from 
God ; says that they are books given by God ; that he 
has been sent to men as an additional prophet to 
confirm the Scriptures, and to be the seal of all the 
other prophets who had gone before. Accordingly, we 
find that the Koran is full of allusions to Scripture, 
and almost every notable person to be found in the 
word of God is there introduced. For instance, Adam 
is continually referred to, and we are told that when 
the Lord created Adam he created him of stifT clay, 
and having so done, he called all th£ angels to worship 
Adam. All the angels fell down, except one angel 
called Eblis. He said, "Why am I to worship Adam? 
I was made of fire and he of stifT clay; I am much 
nobler than he is, I will not woishi^ K^^ascl?^ Tcc^ 
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angel was immediately condemned, and he is the Satan 
of the Mohammedans. Then, again, we have Noah 
fully recognized, and the Deluge described. He is 
introduced perhaps one hundred times in the Koran, 
but always as threatening the people of Arabia, that 
if they reject the prophecy of Mohammed a woe would 
overtake them, like to that which fell on the people 
of the old world who rejected Noah. Abraham is 
introduced with many strange tales. Joseph is intro> 
duced, and his tale told; and really, to look at the 
way in which Mohammed mangles that incomparable 
history, one would hardly believe that the man ever 
read it. Had he read it, one can not but think that some 
traces of its simplicity and sublimity would have 
lingered, in spite of his fables and bad taste. Then^ 
again, Moses is introduced, and a great many fine 
things, and a great many foolish things are said of him ; 
nearly all the facts mentioned in Scripture being alluded 
to, with the addition of much fable. David is also 
introduced, and we find the Lord saying: "We here- 
tofore bestowed on David excellence from us, and we 
said, O mountains, sing alternate praises with him ; and 
we obliged the birds also to join therein.'' 

Then Solomon is introduced, and Mohammed adds 
many particulars on which the Christian Scriptures are 
silent. He introduces the divine Being as saying, "We 
made the wind subject to Solomon,'' so that it blew 
as he pleased. He also made a great number of genii 
subject to Solomon, and some of these genii were 
employed to make statues, fish-ponds, large dishes, and 
caldrons. He also made demons subjected to Solomon; 
them he employed to dive for pearls. Then he taught 
Solomon the language of birds, so that he knew all 
that the birds said. On one occasion Solomon assem- 
Med his army, composed partly o£ men, ^^t\X^ q^ ^<K\i\\x 
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and partly of birds; and as they were marching along 
an ant said to the other ants, '< Don't you hear Solomon 
coming with all his army ? let ns ran away^ or they will 
tread us to death/' Solomon^ perfectly understanding 
what the ant said^ laughed* Then h« looked round 
to review his army, and found that they had all assem- 
bled, but that from the birds the lapwing was wanting. 
He said, ''Where is the lapwing?" So, after a time, 
the lapwing came, and told him she had been away to 
the south, that she had seen a country that was very 
fine, and that it had a queen, well qualified to reign; 
but that the queen was so unhappy as to worship the 
sun. Then this queen is brought to Solomon by the 
mediation of the lapwing, and several absurdities take 
place. Then we come down to the New Testament, and, 
for the sake of giving the matter in the precise words 
of the Koran, we will read the passage which describes 
the birth of the Redeemer t ''And remember in the 
book of the Koran the story of Mary, when she retired 
from her family to a place toward the east, and took 
a vail to conceal herself from them, and we sent our 
spirit Gabriel unto her, and he appeared unto her in 
the shape of a perfect man. She said, I fly for reftige 
to the merciful Ood, that he may defend me from 
thee; if thou fearest him thou wilt not approach me. 
He answered, Yerily, I am the messenger of thy Lord, 
and am sent to give thee a holy son. She said. How 
shall I have a son, seeing a man hath not touched me, 
and I am no harlot? Gabriel replied, So shall it be; 
thy Lord saith this is easy with me : and we will per- 
form it that we may ordain him for a sign unto men 
and a mercy from us, for it is a thing decreed. Where- 
fore she conceived him, and she retired aside with him 
in her womb to a distant place, and the pains of child- 
birth came upon ber near the trunk ot ^ ^ilNmAst^^ 
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She saidj Would to Gk>d I had died before this^ and had 
become a thing forgotten^ and had been lost in obliyion I 
And he who was beneath her^ called to her, saying. Be 
not grieved; now hath God provided a rivmlet ander 
thee, and do thou shake the body of the palm-tree, and 
it shall let fall ripe dates upon thee, ready gathered. 
And eat and drink, and calm thy mind. Moreover, if 
thou see any man, say, Yerily, I have vowed a fast unto 
the merciful, wherefore, I will by no means speak to a 
man this day. So she brought the child to her peopk, 
carrying him in her arms. And they said to her, O 
Mary, now hast thou done a strange thing : O sister of 
Aaron, thy Neither was not a bad man, neither was thy 
mother a harlot. But she made a sign unto the child to 
answer them ; and they said. How shall we speak to him 
who is an infant in the cradle ? Whereupon, the ohild 
said, Yerily, I am the servant of God, he hath given me 
the book of the Gospel, and appointed me a prophet. 
And he hath made me blessed, wherever I shall be, and 
hath commanded me to observe prayer, and to give alms, 
as long as I live ; and he hath made me dutiful toward 
my mother, and hath not made me proud or unhappy. 
And peace be on me, the day whereon I was born, and 
the day whereon I shall die, and the day whereon I ahall 
be raised to life. This was Jesus, the son of Mary, the 
word of truth, concerning whom they doubt. It is not 
meet for God that he should have any son ; God forbid.". 

This is the doctrine of the Koran with respect to the 
Redeemer; his Divine mission is recognized, his divinity 
denied. 

As to the relation of Mohammedanism to other 
systems, prospectively, war was declared against them 
all. ^^ Attack," says the Koran, ^Hhe hypocrites, with 
arguments, and the infidels with weapons." ^^War is 
enjoined against infidels." << Fight agamat the friends of 
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Satan/' ^^God hath pnrehased from tnie belieTera their 
goals, and their substance, promising them the enjoy- 
ment of paradise, on condition that thej fight for the 
cause of Ood." 

With respect to the positiye character and tenets of 
Mohammedanism, its own disciples diyide them into two 
heads; namely, faith and paAonoB. Faith has six 
great articles — the first, respecting Qod; the second, 
respecting angels; the third, respecting the Scriptures; 
fourth, respecting the prophets; fifth, respecting the 
resurrection; and, sixth, respecting predestination. 

Upon the first article, that of God, every thing that is 
said, so far as the Divine attributes are oonoerned, k 
taken firom the sacred Scriptures. The Scriptural doe- 
trine of the Trinity is altogether rejected, and every- 
where in the Koran confounded with tritheism. 

With respect to angels, we are told that they exist in 
innumerable multitudes; but, among them are four that 
are particularly celebrated. First, Gabriel, who is called 
the angel of revelation, because he revealed the Koran, 
and is supposed to have revealed all other sacred books. 
Second, Michael, whom they look upon as the special 
friend and guardian of the Jews. Third, Azrael, or 
the angel of death, who takes away the souls of all man- 
kind, removing those of true believers with great gentle- 
ness, and those of infidels with great severity. And, 
fourth, Israfi], whose voice is more melodious than that 
of any other creature, who will be employed to sound the 
trumpet of the resurrection. Besides angels, there is a 
world, of immense population, consisting of genii, invis- 
ible to us, but continually occupied about us. Some of 
them have fallen, some of them are pure. 

With respect to the Scriptures, the Mohammedans 
hold that, in all, one hundred and four sacred books 
have been reveaJed. Of these, ten were ^Vv^u \a KA2US!L^ 
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fifty to Seth; thirty to Noah, and ten to Abraham. All 
these have been lost^ and only the four last are pre* 
served. These four are the law given to Moses, the 
Psalms given to David, the Gospel to Jesus, and the 
Koran to Mohammed. The Koran is looked upon as 
the seal of all revelation. The others are said to have 
been corrupted; but it will never be corrupted^ for that 
God will preserve it 

With respeot to the prophets, they hold that there 
have been, in all, one hundred and twenty-four thousand, 
or, some say, two hundred and twenty-four thousand. 
Of these, six have been the heads of dispensations. 
The first, Adam; the second, Noah; the third, Abra^ 
ham; the fourth, Moses; the fifth, Jesus; and, sixth, 
Mohammed. 

As to the resurrection, their doctrines are voluminous. 
They say, that, as soon as the body is interred — 
and, in order that this may take place, they make the 
graves hollow — an angel comes, and compels the indi*- 
vidual to sit upright in his grave. Immediately after 
this, two other angels come and address to him three 
questions: "Who was your God? Who was your 
prophet? and, What was your Kebla?" — that is. What 
place did you turn to, when you prayed ? If the indi* 
vidual answers, '^ Allah was my God, Mohammed was my 
prophet, and Mecca was my Kebla,'' he is laid peacefully 
in his grave, and his flesh reposes, perfumed by the air 
of paradise, till the resurrection. But, if he fail in 
either of these three questions, then the angels beat his 
head with an iron mace, till he cries so loud that he is 
heard all over the world, except by men and genii. 
Then they press the earth on him, till the resurrection; 
and seven dragons, each with ninety-nine heads, are 
employed tormenting his flesh. The souls of the wicked, 
between death, and the resutTectvoii) ^x^ \tl Eome un- 
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known state of torment. The sonis of the righteons ar^ 
divided into three classes : first, prophets, who go direct 
to paradise; second, martyrs, with regard to whom 
Mohammed said, that iii paradise are beantiftd green 
birds, that eat the fruits, and drink the waters, of para- 
dise, and these birds carry the souls of the martyrs in 
their crops till the day of resurrection ; third, ordinary 
believers, with regard to whom, some say that their 
souls remain about the sepuloher; some, that they are in 
the first heaven, with Adam ; some, that they are in the 
well Zem-zem; some, that they are in the trumpet of the 
angel Israfil; and others, that they are in the forms of 
beautiful white birds, that live under the throne of the 
Eternal. As to the time of the resurrection, it is 
unknown; but, when it approaches, the angel Israfil will 
blow the blast, called the blast of consternation. Upon 
that blast all nature will be one wreck : sun, moon, and 
stars, earth, sea, and sky, and every thing will be hurled 
into ruin. This blast of consternation will be succeeded 
by a second, called the blast of examination. Immedi- 
ately upon that, all living things will perish, animals, 
men, genii, and angels; and, at last, the angel of death 
himself will die. This universal death will continue for 
forty years; but, while all the other parts of men shall 
be corrupt, one bone — os cocq/gis — ^will be preserved, and, 
when the forty years are nearly passed, forty days rain, 
of a very peculiar character, will descend. This rain 
will fertilize the earth, and from the bone in question 
bodies will grow. When the forty years have expired, 
Israfil will be raised up; he will gather into his trumpet 
all the souls of all people, and blow the blast of the 
resurrection. At that blast, these souls will fly out, and 
each be united to his body — men, genii, animals, all will 
be raised up. While they are waiting for the judgment^ 
the righteous will he placed under ihe B\i«Ao^ qH ^^ 
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judgment throne^ but the sun will be brought within 
one mile's distance of the wicked, who will be, therebji 
so tormented, that they will beg to be sent to hell, in 
preference. 

Judgment will then be proceeded with. £very one 
will be interrogated: first, as to his time, how did he 
employ it ? second, as to his money, how did he win it, 
and how did he use it ? third, as to his body, in what 
works, and for what purposes did he employ its mem- 
bers? and, fourth, as to his learning and knowledge, in 
what services were they employed ? Upon this investi- 
gation, a dispute will arise between the soul and the 
body. The body will say, "I never did any thing, I wafl 
merely an instrument in the hands of the soul.'' The 
soul will say, ''I never did any thing, for it was always 
the body that acted, I remained still." A parable will 
be delivered to them, saying, '^A blind man and a lame 
man went into an orchard. They both wished the fruit. 
The blind man could not steal, because he could not see: 
the lame man could not steal, because he could not walL 
The blind man lifted the lame man on his shoulders, and 
the lame man plucked the fruit. The owner came and 
asked who had stolen his fruit. The blind man said, 
*' You see I could not steal, because I could not see where 
to pluck it.' The lame man said, 'I could not, because 
I could not walk.' Evidence, however, was found, and 
they were both punished, because they had both com- 
mitted the theft. Thus, it is argued, that both soul and 
body will suffer their share for the evil they have done. 
But then it is to be decided how the rewards and pun- 
ishments are to be distributed. For this, there will be 
a balance, with scales large enough to hold heaven and 
earth, and yet the balance is so exact that the weight of 
an ant would turn it. But, as actions can not be weighed| 
J i JJ8 provided that each man, in linA \\&\Am^ %hAll hAve 
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two angels. One angel writes, in one book, his good, 
and another angel, in another book, his bad actions. 
These angels are changed eyerj day, I snppose to pre- 
serve the fidelity of the record. Then, on this great 
day, the book containing the good actions is put into the 
one scale, and the book containing the bad, in the other: 
if there be an ant's weight of difference, according to 
the scale in which it is, the man receives his lot. But if 
it is exactly even, the Almighty in mercy adds the 
weight^ of an ant to the good works, and the man is 
saved. 

Those who are thus saved, are then led to a bridge, 
just as fine as a single thread of spider's web, as long as 
the earth, and high in proportion. They are all obliged 
to pass over this, which they do in the twinkling of an 
eye. At the other end they find a beautiful pond a 
month's journey round. Standing on its borders are as 
many goblets as there are stars in the sky, and the 
waters are as white as silver. They drink, and then 
proceed to the gates of paradise. There every one is 
met by a number of beautiful boys, who are appointed to 
be his servants. One of these hastens back and an^ 
nounces to the wives designed for him, that he is 
coming. They are all then taken to a grand feast. The 
beast, Balam, and the fish, Nun, are provided at this 
feast. These are of such dimensions, that one lobe of 
the liver of either is sufficient to dine seventy thousand 
men. At the same repast, the entire earth is presented 
to. them in the shape of a loaf. After this, each is 
conducted to his own mansion. This is a magnificent 
pavilion of pearl, jacinth, emerald, and all kinds of 
glorious ornaments. There are couches of the richest 
green silk, and the individual himself is dressed in the 
richest silk brocade, and laden with bracelets and ^ew^U. 
Jn thj8 magniSceDt mansion, eighty t\iO\iBWv^ mTast^aN. 
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bojB are appointed to wait on him. At eveiy enter- 
tainment lie has three hundred attendants. There are 
three hundred dishes of gold containing delicious viands, 
and the last taste will be equal to the first. There are 
three hundred different kinds of liquor, all giving the 
utmost pleasure, but not intoxicating. When this won- 
drous repast is made, it is carried off in a perspiration as 
odoriferous as musk ; thus the appetite returns in perfect 
health, to enjoy the same good things again. 

Then there is a golden tree called the tree Jubay and 
it extends its branches all over paradise, to the mansions 
of every one of the faithful. These branches bear all 
kinds of fruit ) dates, pomegranates, and every thing lus- 
cious; and if one be inclined for cooked meat, he has 
only to say so, and the fruits, on being opened, present 
him with delightful dishes. Or, if his taste is more act- 
ive, he has only to break one of these fruits and there is 
a horse ready saddled. Then the trees being made of 
gold, chafe their trunks together, and thus produce 
transporting music, and the angel Israfil, with his melo- 
dious voice, sings so that all the blessed may hear. To 
crown the whole, in addition to all the wives that every 
one had on earth, he is to have seventy-two of the beau- 
tiful girls of paradise. These are described in the Koran 
over and over again. They are so lovely, that if one 
looked down from paradise on the earth, her countenance 
would outshine the sun a thousand-fold, and all men 
would at once die for love of her. 

This, then, is the paradise that Mohammed has prom- 
ised to all those who die for his religion. With respect 
to those whose evil works shall predominate, they will be 
required to pass over the same bridge as the righteous, 
but when they come to it, instead of passing over it, they 
fall down. There are then seven distinct hells. The 
irBL 28 for unfaithful Mohammedans \ but that is only a 
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pargatorjy for after haying remained a certain timey they 
are transferred to paradise. The second of these helli 
is for Jews; the third for Christians; the fourth for 
Sabeans; the^ fifth for Majians; the sixth for idolaters; 
and the seventh, Mohammed^ not at all inappropriately, 
as it is the lowest and worst, has assigned to hypocrites 
of all religions. The tortures he describes the wicked 
as enduring are of a very terrific character. Some pas* 
sages in the Koran on this subject are sublime, and 
others gross. Paradise is made to glow with all that is 
gorgeous, and hell to flame with all that is terrible. The 
only way to escape from the one, and the only way of ob« 
taining the other, is to embrace in the creed — ''There is 
no God but God, and Mohammed is his apostle." 

With regard to the sixth article, of predestination, 
there is, according to Mohammed, in the highest heaven, 
a reserved table, on which is written every good and bad 
action that ever takes place. Every being, whether man 
or angel, is absolutely predestined to a certain course, 
and according to the invariable declaration of the Koran, 
''God directeth whom he pleaseth, and causeth to err 
whom he pleaseth.^' There is no delicacy whatever in 
making God author of the worst as well as of the best 
actions. This doctrine is absolute, and perfectly sus- 
tained in all the writings of Mohammed, as it is in the 
faith of his followers. 

The first article of practioe, is prayer. This is in- 
sisted on by Mohammed very earnestly, and five times a 
day are appointed for true believers to pray. During his 
night-journey, when he visited the heaven in which 
Moses was, he told Moses he was going to make true 
believers pray fifty times a day, Moses said, " You will 
never succeed. I tried, but I never could get them to do 
it. You must go back to the throne and get permission 
to deduct/' Ho went back, and obtainei if^Tm\ft%\Qw V*i 
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dedac-t ten times; and Moses said, '^ Yon will nerer ine- 
ceed. I tried it, but they would never do it" Then he 
got permission to reduce it to thirty. Moses made the 
same objection. Then it was reduced to twenty; then to 
ten; then to five; and Moses objected again, but Mo- 
hammed said he was ashamed to return so often, and 
went away and prayed for Moses. Accordingly, he ap- 
pointed five times a day to pray. First, before sunrise; 
second, immediately after the turn of noon ; third, in the 
afternoon; fourth, immediately after sunset; and fifth, 
an hour dnd a half after night had set in. The people 
are called to prayer by a man mounting on a gallery, 
which is always attached to the minarets of the mosques, 
and he cries with a loud voice five times in the day, 
*<God is great. God is great. There is no Ood but 
God; and Mohammed is his apostle. Come to prayers; 
come to prayers;" and if it be in the morning, in many 
parts of the Mohammedan world they add, <' Prayer is 
better than sleep; prayer is better than sleep;" a senti- 
ment that we all would approve of, whether we aet upon 
it or not. 

The next duty is that of almsgiving. Prayer, ii^ 
they, brings a man half way to God : fasting brings a 
man to the door of his palace ; but by alms he enters in. 
Accordingly, alms are strictly enjoined; and there it 
mention of five kinds of alms — alms of cattle, alms of 
money, alms of grain, alms of fruit, and alms of wares 
that may be sold ; and every man is obliged, according 
to these laws, to give alms largely. Fasting is the third 
duty that is enjoined. Once a year, during the month 
of Ramadan, all Mussulmans are compelled to fast; 
every day, from sunrise to sunset, they never eat or 
drink, or indulge any appetite; but from sunset to sun- 
rise they may eat, drink, and indulge as they please. 

The fourth day is a pilgrima^. I&n^t^ ^^^x ^\\^m% 
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froni ikt entire Moliammediba world turn their faces 
toward tlie great temple at Mecca. From the shores of 
the Atlantic at Morocco, a caravaB starts and passes all 
along AfrioAy receiviDg aocessions of pilgrims as it goes. 
Another starts from the north; traveling through Syria. 
Another comes from the east, and another from the south 
of Arabia. As they go, they use tke opportunity to 
earry the merchandise of their country, and make it a 
time of gain 9S well as of devotion. But all these cara- 
vans meet in the sacred territory of Hejas, the province 
in which Mecca stands. From that moment they be- 
come tmly |»ilgcuns. Their garments are then laid 
aside; every anan clothes himself in the iram, consisting 
of two pieces of cloth, one of which he girds round his 
loins, and the other round his shoulders. They go bare* 
headed. All march toward the sacred city. We may 
suppose them approaching the Kaaba on a bright moon- 
light night. The first object they see is four magnificent 
minarets — ^thifi k the token that they have before their 
eye the spot where they believe Adam worshiped God 
under curtains of light; the spot where Seth built; 
where Abraham and Ishmael also built the temple of the 
restored world; the spot where are the foot-marks of 
Abraham; the tomb of Ishmael; the spot, too, where 
Mohammed was reared up; and where he himself per- 
formed a pilgrimage Shortly before his end. We may 
suppose that ail this moves every feeling of which man 
is eapid>le; and that his very Boal heaves as he enters the 
house, an entrance into which he believes to constitute a 
great part of hissalvation. Proceeding, they come in sight 
of one hundred and ^&y->two domes, and presently in the 
moonlight they behold the glow of countless lamps. Com- 
ing nearer, they £nd Uiese lamps suspended in beautiful 
Gothic arches, which are painted red, yellow, and blue. 
Every arch is supported by tluree iso\uiiCQa oi t^^ "qqa* 

4 
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phyry, white marble, and granite. Tke Kaaba stands be- 
fore them. They enter by the arches; and then spreads 
out an immense court ; and that court is thronged with 
pilgrims of many nations, all wearing the ira/my and all 
prostrate, with bare heads, offering up their prayers. 
Just before them stands the sacred well Zem-zemy of 
which Ishmael drank. Here is an inclosure made by 
low pillars, connected by bars of silver, suspended from 
which two hundred and twenty-four lamps brilliantly mark 
the circle of the inner court. Just within it is the stone 
on which Abraham stood to build the Kaaba. Then 
there is the Kaaba itself, hung with dark damask. Be- 
fore it they pray and bow. They go round it seven 
times, and each time kiss the sacred stone. They then 
proceed to Mount Szafa, and repeat prayers, and walk 
seven times the "Holy Walk," chanting prayers all 
the time. On one day all the pilgrims ascend the 
Mount Arafat; they always number seventy thousand; 
for if fewer, angels would be sent to make up the 
number. When the seventy thousand are assembled 
on Mount Arafat, the Kadi of Mecca preaches. At 
every interval in his sermon, the multitude cries out, 
"Here are we at thy command; God I" After the 
sermon is over, they all go to the Yale of Mina. In that 
valley, say they, Abraham came to offer up his son Isaac 
for a sacrifice. The devil came to tempt Isaac to refuse; 
and Abraham took stones and drove him away. This 
fable is frequently recognized in the Koran, where Satan 
is called the "devil driven away with stones." Each 
pilgrim takes seven little stones, and throws them at three 
particular spots, so that, with seventy thousand pilgrims 
throwing twenty-one stones each, we should have nearly 
one million and a half of stones thrown away in that 
valley every year. This ceremony ends the pilgrimage^ 
with the exception of some {oimaWV^^B. 
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We now come to consider, briefly, the history of 
Mohammedanism. 

No sooner was the prophet dead than a strong com- 
motion broke forth among his followers. ''He is not 
dead/' cried many; ''the apostle of God is not dead; 
he is only gone for a season, and will come again, as 
Jesus came.'' Omar^ drawing his sword, vowed death 
to any one who dared to touch the corpse with a view 
to burial. Abubekir, however, arriving, cried, "Do you 
worship Mohammed, or the God of Mohammed? The 
Grod of Mohammed is immortal; but Mohammed is 
assuredly dead." "Mohammed," he continued, quoting 
the Koran, "shall die as the other prophets have died." 
Then followed a dispute, coming nearly to blows, as to 
where he should be buried. This, the same wise adviser 
settled by ordering his sepulcher just on the spot of 
his death. The current statement, that the Mohamme- 
dans believe that his coffin is suspended in the air, is 
a mere fable. 

After much debate, the choice of a successor, or 
Kalif, to the prophet, fell upon Abubekir. This de- 
cision much disappointed Ali, who, as the "first of 
true believers," and also as the prophet's son-in-law, 
hoped to be the Kalif. Abubekir had, for his empire, 
Arabia united into one state ; a condition in which it had 
never been before, and in which the old spirit of tribes, 
or of clanship, would not long have permitted it to con- 
tinue, had he not found other employment for the 
pugnacious spirits of its sons. Shortly after his acces- 
sion, the whole peninsula heard the following procla- 
mation : 

"In the name of the most merciM God. 

"Abdullah, Athic Ebn Abu Kohafa, [these were his 
other names] to the rest of the true bel\eNW^\ \i^^\\!cL 
snd bappinees, and the meroy and bleaaiiig oS Q^cA \^^ 
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vqpon you. I prabe the most higk God, and I praj for 
his prophet Mohammed. This is to acquaint jou that 
I intend to send the true believers into Syria, to take 
it out of the hands of the infidels. And I would 
have you know that the fighting for religion is an aot 
of obedience to ^tod.*' 

These words seemed prophetic. The tribes flocked 
around the holy standard, and departed under the faU. 
assurance of booty or paradise. The Christian armies 
of the Greek Emperor seemed smitten with the feeble- 
ness under which God's ancient people ever fought when 
they had turned to idols. Brave hosts fled, and strong 
cities fell. Incompetence, desertion, and treaeherj, 
joined to prostrate the cross. Self-denial, unanimity, 
and heroism bore the crescent onward. Though Abu- 
bekir reigned but two years, at the hour of his death 
his generals were disputing, in the capital of Syria — 
Pamascus — whether its inhaJbitants should be all put 
to the sword, or only held as tributaries. For, in 
every war, three alternatives were oflered to ''the infi- 
dels.'' ^'The Koran, tribute, or the sword.'' He who 
acknowledged Mohammed, was, at once, ''a true 
believei^ " he who submitted to pay tribute, was allowed 
to live, though an infidel; he who refused both was killed. 

Abubekir had named Omar as his successor. Early 
in his reign Persia was invaded. The heathen Armies 
of that ancient empire shared the fate of those of 
Greece. The queen then reigning was deposed, by her 
nobles, for her ill-success; but the king, raised in her 
stead, fared even worse j and soon that proud monarchy 
was precipitated down the cataract of Saracen rage. 

In the mean time, the conquest of Syria was vig- 
orously pushed. Omar, in the third year of his reign, 
was rejoiced with news that ''the city of the proph- 
ekf/^ wbiob the Saracens \iad muQ\L QQ^^\A\|V!!ek%\i<^^ 
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Jerusalem, was now at hia mercy; and that for the 
''true believers'' to be put in posaessioD, he had 
only to come; for, strangely enough, the Ghristiaoa 
chose to render up their sacred place only to the 
Kalif in person. Before thb no less than four hundred 
thousand Greeks had been defeated ia an obstinate battle, 
on the Yermuk, a riyer running into the Lake of Tiberias; 
and many other signal victories had been won, both 
in fort and field. Omar, in the simplest garb, and 
with the simplest retinue, journeyed to his conquering 
host; and, side by aide with the Christian patriarch, 
entered the holy city. Bellaul, whom Mohammed had 
employed to call the people to prayer, had not raised 
his voice in public since the death of his master. 
But, that high day, the hearts of the Christians sank, 
and the eyes of the Mussulmans wept, tiie one at the 
woe of their fall, and the other at the memory of 
their prophet, when the potent voice of the «lect crier 
made the holy city resound with the Moeiain of Islam. 

Syria their own, the Saracens dispatched into Egypt 
Kaled, a general whose victories, even in Mohammed's 
lifetime, had won him the name of ^' The sword of God." 
Alexandria, and the land of which it was the head, were 
speedily added to his conquests. In the tenth year of his 
reign, Omar, great with the glory of conquest, and 
greater with the glory of aimplicity, was praying in the 
mosque, when a Persian, enraged at having daily to pay 
two pieces of silver, for being an infidel, stabbed him 
thrice, and mortally. 

Othman, his successor, quickly displeased his generals. 
Discontent followed discontent Afto a few years, sedi- 
tious crowds throi^ed around Medina; and, finally, in 
the twelfth year of his f eigo, he was besieged in his own 
house, and, after a long defense, murdered with th^ 
ilonn oo has Jai0e. 
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Ali, the prophet's son-in-law, now gained the throne, 
but the friends of Othman disputed his title. Mauwiyah, 
the lieutenant of Syria, became his rival ; and with him, 
Ayesha, the prophet's widow, took part. In the wars 
whioh followed, Ali was braye, generous, and victorious. 
^<The mother of the faithful" was taken in the field. 
But the ''first of the true believers" fell, under the 
stroke of an assassin, in the same sacred place where 
Omar was killed. 

His son and suooessor, Hassan, was defeated by 
Mauwiyah, and abdicated in his favor. The new Kalif 
became the founder of the dynasty of the Ommiades. 
He extended the reign of Islam to the Atlantic, having 
subjugated all North Africa. In the reign of his son, 
Tessid, another son of Ali, called Hossein, appeared in 
arms, and being surrounded with seventy of his family, 
he saw them all destroyed, and finally sank himself under 
countless wounds. This fearful tragedy in the family of 
the prophet affects the breasts of Mussulmans, even to 
this day, with uncontrollable emotion. In the beginning 
of the eighth century the troops of the Kalif Walid 
entered Spain, and subdued that country. In about 
thirty years they had penetrated to the heart of France, 
where they were met on the Loire, by Charles Martel, 
and, after an obstinate battle, utterly routed. Had they 
gained that day, England itself would, most probably, 
have felt the oimeter. When the dynasty of the Ommi- 
ades had reigned about eighty years, the family of Abbas 
raised a sedition, which became strong enough to drive 
the Kalif Merwan into Egypt, where he was defeated and 
slain. Thus, the first dynasty of Kalifs became extinct, 
after having reigned eighty-nine years. 

The dynasty of the Abassides had only reached its sec- 
ond prince, when the city of Bagdad was built, and the 
Kali&t remoYod thither. Under the AWaid^ ^ \«M:ii* 
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ing floorisliedi and the original Bimplicity of the conrt 
yielded to princely grandeur. Political interests, 
however^ were less flourishing. The empire soon gaye 
signs of dismemherment. In Spain a branch of the 
Ommiades established an independent sway; as did also 
the Taherites in Ehorassan. Through a succession of 
years, the real strength of the empire was in the hands 
of the last-named princes, and of the various dynasties 
of the So£fraides, Samanstetdes, and Buyides. In Egypt, 
also, descendants of Fatima, the prophet's daughter, 
established a separate Kalifat. Still, magnificent at court, 
and honored in form, the Kalifat rapidly waned. In its 
decadence a new dynasty arising in Gusnee, carried the 
crescent into Hindoostan, and gradually brought the rich 
provinces of that region under the rule of Islam. 
• A tribe of Turks, called, from their founder, Seljukians, 
overran Syria, and by their barbarities, at Jerusalem, 
provoked the nations of Europe to attempt the rescue of 
the Holy Land. For nearly three centuries the flower of 
Christendom thronged to Palestine. Prodigies of valor 
were displayed ; battles and cities won, Jerusalem itself 
delivered, and a Christian king crowned, in the city 
where Jesus redeemed man. For about eighty years this 
kingdom maintained its existence, but by degrees the 
Saracens regained their power, and after desperate strug- 
gles the Christians were unmercifully destroyed. 

Though this struggle never materially affected the 
center of the Mohammedan empire during its continu- 
ance, the Kalifat went on to decline. When the house 
of Abbas had reigned about five hundred years, the 
thirty- eighth Kalif, Mustassem, was on the throne. He 
reigned in awful seclusion and magnificence. But a 
descendant of the famous Jengis Khan entered the 
domains of Islam, resolved to destroy all who would 
oppose him. Bagdad was besieged, and fin&W^ c^'gvW* 
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lated Hulaku, tlie victor, at a feast given by the Kulit, 
demanded a worthy present. The costliest jewels and 
garmentd w^re produced. These, he said, were his 
already, by virtue of the surrender; he wanted some 
secret treasure. The Kalif ordered a tank to be uncov- 
ered, which was £lled with ingots of solid gold. The 
Kalif was placed in confinement, and kept without food. 
After some days he was presented with a service, in 
which, for food, he had only jewels. Hulaku, saying he 
did not wish to spill the Kalif 's blood, ordered him to be 
wrapped in coarse candet, and rolled about upon the 
ground till he eKpired. Thus perished the last of the 
Kalifs, six hundred and fifty-six years after the Hegira. 
The monster Qulaku then put to the sword eight hundred 
thousand of the inhabitants of Bagdad, or, as some 
authorities say, double that number. 

The Crusades had not long passed, before the territo- 
ries of the Seljukians were overrun by the Osmanlis, 
another Turkish tribe. The new conquerors had various 
fortunes, their severest reverses having been experienced 
at the hands of the resistless Timur or Tamerlane. They 
eventually crossed into Europei, made Adrianople their 
capital, and in several engagemenits defeated the confed- 
erated Christian armies of eastern Europe. At length, 
just in the middle of the fifteenth century, Constan- 
tinople feU, and thus furnished, for their European 
territories, the proud capital of the Cwsars. 

At this period, Islam was powerful from the Ganges to 
the Atlantic; and in Europe, held, besides its new 
acquisitions, rich provinces of Spain. But it had reached 
its zenith. The close of the fifteenth century witnessed 
its expulsion from Spain. Then came the career of 
discovery, by which the Christians were brought into 
relation with its resplendent empire in the east. All 
events amce then have been Adverse. No heio of Islam 
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has arisen^ no conquest of Islam been won. On all hands 
Christianity has gained npon the orescent. The whole of 
the Mogul dominion has passed into Christian hands. In 
the Levant^ Islam has quailed before the disciples of the 
Greek Ohorch; and haj9 held its crown* only by Christian 
suffrage. In Persia it lies at the mercy of the Russian 
power. In Algeria again^ the disciples of the Roman 
Churcb have supplanted it in wide dominions. Thus, 
before all the three chief forms of Christianity has Islam 
fallen ; before Protestantism in India ; before Romanism 
in Africa; and before the Greek Church in Europe. In 
every part of the world a want of vigor marks the once 
impetuous Islam; and now, for many years, the only hero 
it has produced i^pears to be the wild and wondrous 
Abd-al-Kadir. 

Mohammedanism sweeps away idols, and abridges 
superstition; but it leaves man without any Gospel of 
redemption, without any atonement before God, and 
without any clear account of the way whereby the sinful 
obtain grace. It also dooms private life to the miseries 
of polygamy, and leaves woman in a position of contempt. 
Nations it curses with a code of blood, which wields the 
conscience by the sword. In the character of its 
author we have a forcible contrast with the stainless 
purity of our blessed Redeemer. Turning from the 
Koran to the Gospel, a deep awe falls upon us, to view 
that unearthly holiness; a holiness so far above the 
human heart to conceive, as are the starry worlds above 
the human hand to build. Mohammedanism is superior 
to paganism, borrowing so much from the holy Scriptures, 
that it is rather a Christian heresy of the most fatal 
kind, than an original system. Heathenism, in its dark 
night, exhibits a few feeble rays of truth, glimmering like 
stars; Mohammedanisni, like its own emblem, the waxing 
moon^ outshiaes the stars of heathenism *, but \e«LNe^ \£i\iw 
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still in night. The Gospel arises, the Sun of righteous- 
ness; flooding the world with truth, and warming the 
heart with love. • 

The great praotioal lesson to be learned from the 
history pf Mohammedanism, is, ''Keep yourselves from 
idols." The diseiples of that Jesus, who demanded for 
Gk>d a worship purely spiritual, and who, though inspiring 
four of his disciples to write his life, permitted not their 
admiration to lead them into one sentence descriptive of 
his person-— ^ven his disoiples had filled their temples 
with images, and worshiped, bowing before stones. 
From an idolatrous land a sword came, drawn avowedly 
against idolatry, vindicating the will of God to be 
worshiped without images; and that sword swept the 
lands where Christianity had been born, and had been 
corrupted. Let us beware. Idols are an abomination to 
the Lord, nor will any land turn to them without multi- 
plying its sorrows. 
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O one in this assembly can regret, so much as I do, 
the absctnee of the gentleman whose name has been 
announced for this evening — my friend, Mr. Edward 
Corderoy. It is to be regretted on his own account, 
that the state of his health makes it impossible for him 
to attend; on my account, that I should be called to 
occupy the f^ace of so eloquent a lecturer; on your ac- 
count, that the pleasure you were anticipating is ex- 
changed for disappointment; and on account of the 
Young Men's Christian Association, which require that 
these lectures should not be monopoliEcd by us of the 
clergy. Among men not of our profession you have al- 
ready heard, with delight and advantage, the historian, the 
lawyer, the geologist, the physician, and the champion 
of temperance ; to-night, for the first time, you were to 
have heard a man of commerce — a most worthy and able 
representative of that great mercantile class to which so 
many of yourselves belong. But he is not here; and as 
the managers of this Association have requested me to 
take his place and his theme, I reckon on your indul- 
gence, while we glance at an extensive and somewhat 
delicate subject — ^^^ Agents in the Religious Revival of 
the last Ceahuj/' 
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All accounts concur in representing the state of relig- 
ion and morals in this country at the commencement of 
the eighteenth century as most deplorable. The court 
of dkarles 11 had been more profligate and less patriotic 
than any court in Europe; and during his long reign 
of thirty-six years, and the short reign — four years — 
of Jameg^ his successor, liberty, religion, and national 
honor dee£n«d and expired togetlifer. The accession of 
William III restored our honor and liberties, yet we dis- 
cover few signs of improvement in morals; and during 
the reign of George I and George II, England sunk 
lower in ignorance and immorality than at any period 
^iuce the Ka&rmation. Among the educated classes, a 
sneering skepticUm was almost universal. Bishop But- 
ler, in the prefaoe to his Analogy, dated 1736, remarks : 
'' It is come, I know not how, to be taken for granted by 
many persons, that Christianity is not so much as a sub- 
ject for inquiry; but that it is^ now at length, discovered 
to be fictitious. And accordingly they treat it as if, in 
the present age, this were an agreed point among all 
people of discernment^ and nothing remained but to set 
it up as a principal subject of mirth and ridicule, as it 
were, by way of reprisals, for its having so long inter- 
rupted the pleasures of the world.'' Nor were the morals 
of the upper classes better than their creed. Marriage 
was despised ; sisters, daughters, and wires of the most 
loyal subjects, the greatest generals, the wisest states- 
men, and the gravest judg^ not only practiced, but' 
unblushingly avowed the grossest licentiousness. The 
most noble and elegant ladies of the court, in their 
ordinary conversation, were accustomed to utter such 
oaths as are now heard only among navvies and barge- 
men. The poet-laureate, in 1681, published a poem, in 
which he appears to advocate polygamy, or something 
worse; and this work of his is said to have b«en univer- 
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ally read and quoted, even in diBoonrses from thej^olpit. 
As to the magistrateSy the vivid picture which Maoanlay 
has given of Bichard Baxter before Jeffries, is a speci- 
men of the manner in whieh scores of justices or the 
peace conducted business. The poor man withdrew un- 
heard ; the rich man transgressed with impunity ; justice 
was sacrificed to interest ; and many a magistrate, intoxi- 
eated as he sat upon the bench, swore, ^^I never have 
committed a gentleman yet, and I never will." 

While the upper classes were in such a condition, it u 
not to be expected that the people should be either 
refined or virtuous. Scarcely a novel or a play published 
during that period could now be read throughout in any 
family circle in the kingdom, so gross was the public 
taste as compared with what it is at present Even the 
polished compositions of Pope and Prior contain pas- 
sages which, at this day, no one would think of reading 
in a mixed company. The contempt in which marriage 
was held led to family discords, and mutual bitter hatred 
of relatives, among all ranks, from the first two Georges 
downward, to an extent of which it is difficult for us in 
this age to fo>m any conception. John Wesley men- 
tions how painfully he was affected, at the beginning 
of his labors, by the cursing and swearing of little chil- 
dren. As to the Sabbath, it was no where kept. Re- 
spectable shopkeepers, even professors of religion and 
members of Churches, regularly did three or four hours* 
business on the Sunday morning; dosed their shops 
about ten o'clock, and attended divine service afterward. 
In the villages, when Church services wdre over, the 
congregation turned into the church-yard, or strolled 
toward the village green, with the parson at their head, 
to enjoy a game of cricket ; the evenlDg was spent at the 
ale-house, with beer and cards, often under the same 
reverend »notion. ''The latter part of tlie ioj" ^\\»^"?^ 
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an eye-witness,* ''is spent in indulging the prevailing 
corruptions of nature; all family worship being utterly 
laid aside, except among some of the Dissenters ; while 
a universal deluge of swearing, lying, reviling, drunken- 
ness, fighting, and gaming overspreads the country ; and 
that without any stop, as far as I have seen, being at- 
tempted to be put to it." Grosser crimes were propor- 
tionally prevalent. Every road was infested with high- 
waymen; thefls and executions were things of daily 
occurrence; the criminal law reflected and aggravated 
the barbarity of the age; no amazement was excited 
if six, eight, or ten wretches were hung at one time 
after a county assizes. It is difficult to speak correctly 
of the moral condition of England at that day without 
being suspected of exaggeration. Archbishop Seeker, in 
a charge delivered in 1738, says, ''An open and pro- 
fessed disregard to religion is become the distinguishing 
character of the present age; it hath already brought in 
such dissoluteness and contempt of principle in the 
higher part of the world, and such profligate intemper- 
ance and fearlessness of committing crimes in the lower, 
as must, if this torrent of impiety stop not, become abso- 
lutely fifttal." Fletcher of Madeley, in entering on his 
parish so late as 1760, makes this lamentation: "The 
bulk of the inhabitants are stupid heathens, who seem 
past all curiosity, as well as all sense of godliness." Such 
was the general dissoluteness and depravity, that the 
increase of population was only one million in a hundred 
years — from 1651 to 1751 ; whereas, in happier times, in 
the succeeding hundred years, from 1751 to 1851, not- 
withstanding the loss of life attendant on the American, 
French, and Peninsular wars, the increase has been 
fourteen millions. 

* Howell Httxis. 
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In the midst of this general wickedness, what were 
the Established clergy doing? What were the Dissent- 
ers doing? What were the Churches of Christ doing? 
Certainly not wasting their strength in theological con- 
troversy. There were no eager disputations about state 
Church then ; no such life and death struggles between 
Tractarian and Eyangelioal, as we have witnessed in our 
generation; for all were asleep together; the Establbh- 
ment^ as Jay puts it, was asleep in the dark, and the 
Dissenters were asleep in the light Let those who 
mourn most loudly over our Church discords of this day, 
not forget to be thanks for our Church activity; for 
there is more secret love between these militant men 
ef the Churches than one would suppose; and, after all, 
we had better see a little sparring among the men of the 
different regiments, while, at the same time, the forts 
of the enemy arc being battered down, than see them all 
asleep, sweetly locked in each other's arms, while the 
enemy is strengthening his defenses. 

The Established Church, at that day, was disgrace- 
fully inactive and powerless. Few of the clergy were 
able to set forth the Gospel in its plainness. Tillotson 
and Bull were the best preachers of the age, but their 
sermons contain little that is calculated to awaken a sin- 
ner, and less that is calculated to bring him to Christ. 
The more learned dergy introduced the tasteless fare of 
Aristotle, instead of the ''feast of fat things'' provided 
in the Qospel, thinking that by this means they might 
win over the. conceited infidels of the age. Even so late 
as 1760 Mr. Eomaine knew no more than six or seven 
'' Gbspel clergymen," as he calls them, in England. The 
greatest part of the clergy were incredibly idle and 
ignorant. In many chxirches there was no sermon for 
months together; in many others the clergyman, at serv- 
ice time^ was oftener drunk than sober*, m\iUTi^T^^% ^1 
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rand parsoni^efl, the reverend resident occupied no 
higher position, as it regards his tastes, his language, his 
style of behavior, or even his education, than would 
a country cattle-jobber of the present day. In 1713 
Bishop Burnet wrote the following description of the 
candidates for holy orders, and of the younger clergy : 
<^The outward state of things is black enough, Qod 
knows; but that which hightens my fears rises chiefly 
firom the inward state into which we are unhappily 
fidlen. Our ember weeks are the burden and grief of 
my life. The much greater part of those who come to 
be ordained are ignorant to a de^ee not to be appre« 
bended by those who are not obliged to know it. The 
easiest part of knowledge is that to which they are the 
greatest strangers; I mean the plainest part of the 
Scriptures, which they say, in excuse for their ignorance, 
that their tutors at the universities never mention the 
reading of to them; so that they can give no account, or 
at least a very imperfect one, of the contents even of the 
Gospels. Many can not give a tolerable account of the 
catechism itself, how short and plain soever. The igno- 
rance of some is such, that, in a well-regulated state of 
things, they would appear not knowing enough to be 
admitted to the holy sacrament. The case is not much 
better in many, who, having got into orders, can not 
make it appear that they have read the Scripture, or any 
one good book, unce they were ordained. These things 
pierce one's soul, and make him often ciy out, O that I 
had wings like a dove, for then I would fly away and be 
at rest." 

And in what condition were the Kissenters? We find 
the best men among them deploring the unhappy condi- 
tion into which their body had fallen. Among the Bap- 
tists, Dr Gill, the commentator, and others, declined, in 
their pulpit minijstrations, to urge sinners to repentance. 
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This wu called the *' noB-applicatioii sekeme." lyimeyv 
is kis history of the Baptists, oliaervef, <^ What with th* 
«Bti*ey8Dgelical and moral diseoanes of the principal 
Presbyterian ministers^ the stiff regard to precision of 
discipline among the Independents, and the cold, dry, 
uninteresting doctrinal statements of the leading Bap- 
itists, h^d not Gx)d rMsed np the Methodists, men of 
'another character fVom each, and naiting the excellen- 
ces of all of them, the rapid decline of the Churches 
mnst haye gone on with an accelerated motion/' No 
wonder die Churches were declining, for we find Dr. 
&ayse, a leading Independent, exclaiming, << How many 
sermons may one hear that leave ont Christ, both name 
and thing, and that pay no more regard to him than if 
we had nothing to do with him V* '' Alas," cried John 
Barker, then seventy years old, '^ Christ crucified — salva* 
tion through his atoning blood — sanctification by his 
eternal Spirit, are old-fashioned things, now seldom 
heard of in our churches. A cold, comfortless kind of 
preaching prevails every-where.'' The more fashionable 
Dissenters of that day had learned to sneer at their 
noble Puritan fathers, and had lost all power over the 
mass of the people. Watts had done good service by his 
admirable hymns, and by his other writings, but he was 
in feeble health. Doddridge was a charming Christian—* 
sound in faith and practice, and lamented the state of 
things; but he was timid. "If I err," he said, "I 
would choose to do so on the side of modesty and cau- 
tion, as one who is more afraid of doing wrong than of 
not doing right. But when the world is to be remarka- 
bly reformed, God will raise up some bolder spirits, who 
will work like your London firemen ; and I pray God it 
may not be amidst smoke, and flames, and ruin." There 
were many excellent men among the Dissenters of that 
day^ b«t thej were afraid of being thou^Yit \Tit<dTm<«\. 
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To quote the Bey. Robert Philip^ ''They were as great 
sticklen for order as some of the bishops. Field preach- 
ing was a* alarming to the board as to the bench. The 
primate could have as soon quitted his throne, 88 a lead- 
ing Non-Oonformist his desk, to preach from a horseblock 
or a table in the open air." 

But the time of visitation was at hand. G<>d, who 
often spared the Hebrew people for the sake of their 
fathers, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and who delayed the 
infliction of judgment on Solomon for the sake of his 
father David, was pleased not to permit the light which 
had been kindled in these realms by Ridley, and Hooper, 
and Latimer, and rekindled by Baxter and Howe, to be 
totally extinguished. The lamp had burned brightly of 
old, fed by the prayers and labors of great and brave 
men then laid down to rest; it was now burning dimly, 
and the smoking wick indicated that it must soon 
expire ; but He who doth not quench the smoking flax 
was secretly qualifying and preparing his sevvants to go 
forth, and once more enlighten and arouse the nation. 
At a country inn in Gloucestershire, a round-faced, 
bright-eyed lad of fifteen, in his blue apron, was washing 
mops, scouring rooms, and drawing beer for his widowed 
mother, the landlady. He had been educated at a gram- 
mar-school, for his mother had intended him for some- 
thing better ; but her business having declined, her son 
had become her common drawer. At a country par- 
sonage in Lincolnshire, a poor but noble couple were 
struggling with poverty, debt, and a large family; the 
income was insufficient to maintain eight children, be- 
sides which, neighbors had cheated them, and their 
house and furniture had been twice burned down; so 
that the little lads had to run about without shoes, and 
Occasionally to go to bed with a mother's blessing instead 
of a supper; jet that mother^ave her children the rudi- 
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jnents of a clasaioal eduoation^ showed her Puritan blood 
bj rearing them np under an unbending discipline, and 
at length contrived to send two of her boys to school at 
Westminster, that they might be made gentlemen, 
scholars, and clergymen, like their fictther. That tavern- 
lad in the blue apron, and those two country boys at 
Westminster School, were the earliest agents in the relig- 
ious revival of the last century; the one was Creorge 
Whitefield; the other two were John and Charles Wesley. 

These lads afterward met at Oxford, and soon became 
objects of universal ridicule. Strange to say, they never 
swore — ^they never got into debt — they never neglected 
their studies, like the other young collegians. Instead 
of crowding the gambling and betting houses, they vis- 
ited poor widows, and prayed with the prisoners in the 
gaol ; instead of inviting drinking parties to their rooms, 
they had meetings for prayer and for reading the Greek 
Testament — a book still less in use then, than, according 
to Mr. Alford, it is even now. They rose early, fasted 
often, and attended sacrament every week, according to a 
statute of the University, which nobody observed except 
themselves; and the first thing that attracted Whitefield 
to the Wesleys was, his seeing them go to the weekly 
sacrament through a crowd of students who had assem- 
bled to laugh at them. On account of these strict prac- 
tices, the little band were called Methodists — a plain 
vernacular English word, in use a hundred years before 
that day, and denoting, like the French word momter, any 
who were unusually devout and zealous in their religious 
practices. 

It IS not easy to overestimate the zeal, self-denial, and 
perseverance of these Oxford Methodists. Yet they had 
not attained to inward peace; a sense of sin clung to 
them in all that they did. Both the Wesleys and White- 
field underwent long an<2 severe 8pintu^\ alTQJ^««^. 
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Whiteiield fksted till he was mere skin and bone^ said 
prayers and ooUeets with the patience of the Papist, 
chose the worst sort of food, wore dirty shoes, and lay fbr 
two hours with his fWce en the ground on winter nights, 
that he might imitate Jesus in the wilderness. ^'My 
eontinued abstinence/' says he, ''and inward conflicts, 
at length so emaciated my body, that at Passion-Week, 
finding I eould scarce creep up stairs, I was obliged to 
inform my kind tutor ef my condition, who immediately 
sent for a physieian to me/' The struggles through 
which John Wesley passed, commenced long before 
Whit^eld entered coHege, and were protracted through 
twelve or fourteen years; but being of a less ardent tem- 
perament, he did not torture his body so unmerciftilly, 
and was more bewildered with mysticism; yet he at 
length saw that it is not by works, but by grace, that we 
are saved. It may be well to give his own words at this 
time ; for th^ represent the process through which all 
these Methodists passed, and are the key to their subse- 
quent ministry. 

''And now it is upward of two years since I left' my 
native country, in order to teach the Georgia Indians the 
nature of Christianity; but what hafie I learned myself 
in the mean time ? Why — what I least of all suspected — 
that I who went to America to convert others, was never 
converted myself. I am not mad, though I thus speak; 
but speak the words of truth and soberness; if haply 
some of those who still dream may awake, and see that, 
aa I am, so are they. 

"Are they read in philosophy? So was I. In ancient 
«r modem tongues? So was I also. Are they versed in 
the science of divinity? I too have studied it many 
years. Can they talk fiuently upon spiritual things? 
The very same could I do. Are they plenteous in alms? 
Behold, I give all my goods to feed l^e ^ox. I have 
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Aroim up friends^ repotftiioiiy ease, cooBtry; I liave given 
mj body to be devoured by the deep, parched up with 
heat, oouBumed Vf toil and wearineasy or whatsoever God 
fthall please to bring upon me. But^ does all this — be it 
more or less-^make me aceeptable to Ood? Does all I 
eyer did or ean know^ say, give, do, or suffer, justify me 
ia his sight? or the constant use of all the means of 
grace? or that I am, as touching outward, moral right- 
eoucmess, blameless? or, to come closer yet, the having a 
rational conviction of all the truths of Christianity? 

<<This, then, have I learned in the ends of the earth, 
that I am fidlen short of the glory of Ood; that my 
whole heart is altogether corrupt and abominable, and, 
Consequently, my whole life-Hseeing it can not be that an 
evil tree should bring forth good fruit — that, having the 
sentence of death in my heart, and having nothing in or 
of myself to plead, I have no hope but that of being 
justified freely through the redemption that is in Christ 
JTeeuB. I have no hope, but that, if I seek, I shall find 
the Christ, and be found in him, not having mine own 
righteousness, but that which is through the faith of 
Christ, the righteousness which is of God by faith." 

We can not thus accompany an earnest, contrite spirit 
through the vaUey of darkness, without longing for the 
hour of deliverance. The manner in which deliverance 
came to John Wesley, is peculiarly interesting to a 
Young Men's Christian Association. About the year 
1667, a few young men of the city formed themselves 
into an association for religious conversation and prayer. 
Their number soon increased, and several societies were 
formed in different parts of London. At one time there 
were aboot forty of tiiese societies; but at the time of 
which we now speak there were not more than ten. On 
his return from America, in 1738, Wesley visited them, 
and it wms at one ot their meetings that \i\ft W^xcv^X^ 
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of darkness ended. He thus rielates it: ''In the evening 
I went, very unwillingly, to a society in Aldersgate-street^ 
where one was reading Luther's Preface to the Epistle to 
the Romans. Ahout a quarter before nine, while he was 
describing the change which God works in the heart, 
through faith in Christ, I felt my heart strangely warmed. 
I felt I did trust in Christ, Christ alone, for salvation ; 
and an assurance was given me that he had taken away 
my sins, even mine, and saved me firom the law of sin 
and death. I began to pray, with all my might, for those 
who had in an especial manner despitefully used me, and 
persecuted me. I then testified openly to all there, 
what I now first felt in my heart.^' 

Charles Wesley was at this time in London, slowly 
recovering from a dangerous illness. For ten long years 
he, too, had painfully wandered among the briers and 
thorns in the spiritual wilderness, unable to find comfort, 
till at last he longed for death as the only means of 
uniting his soul to his Savior. He lay on his sick-bed 
and wrote — 

«t Fain would I leaTe this world below, 
Of pain and sin the dark abode, 
Where shadowy joy, or solid woe, 

AUnres, or tears me from my God ; 
Donbtfixl, and insecure of bliss, 
Since death ah>ne confirms ine his." 

But his time of deliverance was come; and soon after- 
ward he wrote the following verses, so characteristic of 
his impetuous and ardent spirit, and of his subsequent 
theology — 

**How happy are they who the Savior obey. 
And haTe laid np their treasure above ; 
Tongue can not express the sweet comkH and peaet 
Of a soul in its taiUest love. 

- Snoh comfort was mine, when the fSTor divine 
I tint found in the blood of the lAsab; 
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Wken my heart ii believed, what a joy I reeeived. 
What a heaven in Jesus't name I 

I reds on the iky, freely jtutifled I, 

Kor envied Eluah hit aeat; 
My lonl mounted higher, on a chariot of fixe, 

And the world it was under my fieet. 

In the ftdhMM of love, I was carried above 

All tin and temptation and pain ; 
I could not believe that I ever ihonld grieve, 

That I ever ihonld tnifer again. 

O the nptnrous Ui^t of the holy delight 

Which I lielt in the life-giving blood I 
Of my Savior potiessed, I waa perfectly blett, 

Aa if filled with the fhllneu of God.** 

Whitefield luul already passed into the same glorious 
liberty, while reading the Scriptures at Oxford. ^'The 
day-star arose/' says he, <<in my heart, and for some time 
I could not avoid singing psalms wherever I was." 

Do you wish to understand the philosophy of the great 
leyivd ? Then you must understand this turning-point 
in the history of its first promoters. No correct theory, as 
to its causes, can be framed, which does not begin here. 
These men felt their own wants as sinners. They had 
looked for peace in reading, and futings, and sermons, 
and sacraments, and alms, but had not found it. The 
holiness of God appeared to them more and more unap- 
proachable and awful. At length, driven from every 
other shelter, they were taught to behold the Christ, 
through whom the ungodly are justified freely. Their 
hearts trusted in him alone. This trust was followed by 
inward peace, filial love toward Gt>d, power over besetting 
sbs, and a happy consciousness like that of Isaiah — <<0 
Lord, I will praise thee; for though thou wast angry with 
me, thine anger is turned away, and now thou comfortest 
me" The giullj droad of their Judge vaTi\B\ie&*) i<^t %!& 

6 
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their Surety, l&e had satisfied every demand of justice; 
and such love to their Deliverer sprung up in their hearts, 
as made it delightful to follow and serve him — a new, in- 
ward power, by which they were enabled to keep his 
commandments with their whole heart. 

This rescue from sin and death appeared to them so 
wonderful, so timely, so suited for aU lost sinners, and, 
withal, so easy, though so little understood, that it 
was most natural for them, in the simplicity of their 
hearts, to begin to tell others what they felt, and 
preach the doctrines, by which they had been saved 
from misery. We ean not conceive of their doing 
any thing else. fTo thought of founding a sect, or 
of separating from the Church, entered their heads 
far an instant; they honestly told their own history, 
and preached the Gospel, as they had been led to 
Widerstand it. The doctrine seemed new, though in 
reality it was old ; the fervor of the preachers was new ; in 
whatever church they preached, crowds came to hear them. 

Whitefield was the first to make an impression. At 
his first appearance, in Bishopsgate Church, he was 
ODly twenty-three, and very young looking, so that he 
was regarded Almost with contempt. But contempt was 
succeeded by attention, a&d attention by admiration; 
so that in two yean he became the most popular 
preacher in London. At thb time he rigidljr adhered 
to his manuscript. His deliverance from this, and his 
discovery of the secret of his wonderful power, is due 
to the Young Men's Associations before mentioned. 
Among them he found a few kindred souls, and began, 
with many fears and muck hesitation, to pray extem- 
pore, till, at length, having gathered confidence, he 
went forth one day — ^little dreaming that he was com- 
mitting an ecclesiastical irregularity, and still less that he 
waa Inaugurating the greatest religious revival of modem 
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iimes-*«nd preaehed abroad, on an eminence near Bristol, 
to nearly two thousand persons. 

A great awakening now began. These yonng clergjw 
men little thovght of what was to follow. They had 
not ventured to hope that the holy and happy influ- 
ences, which descended on them, as they prayed and 
expounded in rooms, before the young men of the 
city, were, as Elijah's little cloud, precursors of a rain 
that should refresh the whole land. It is time now 
to take a somewhat fuller view of these men, as they 
afterward appeared. 

Whitefield was a bom orator. He was not remaricable 
as a scholar, or as a theologian ; but he was the most 
wonderftd, and the most successful, preacher that Eng- 
land ever saw. His face was a language ; his gestures 
of themselyes said more than most men's aptest words ; 
his fluency was unequaled ; his Toice was so wonderfully 
modulated, that Oarrick said he could make men either 
laugh or cry by pronouncing the word Mesopotamia ; and 
Buch was the ardor of his spirit, as to sustain him through 
twelre or fourteen of his wonderful efforts, every week, 
for months together. He could quell the most savage, 
fire the most listless, interest the most stupid, and charm 
the most philosophic When a crowd of ten or fifteen 
thousand people was assembled on Kennington Common, 
his unrivaled voice would enaUe every one to hear every 
word ; stillness prevailed like that of death, interrupted 
now and then by ~a piercing outcry, or an irrepressible 
halleluiah. All oppositioD, for the time, quailed before 
him. At Exeter a ruffian came prepared to knock him 
on the head with a great stone. The sermon affected him 
so, that the stone dropped from his hand. Then his 
heart melted. After the service he went to Whitefield, 
and said, with tears, ^^ Sir, I came to break your head, 
but God hag given me a broken heart." Pex^c>ut\Qi\i^ vdl 
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high quarters; only stimulated his energies and increased 
his usefulness. In one week; when shut out of the 
churches entirely, he took the fields, and received not 
fewer than a thousand letters, from persons who had been 
awakened or comforted under his preaching. No build- 
ing could afford full scope for his powers ; field preaching 
was his delight and glory. He went into Bartholomew 
fair — a Quixotic undertaking, as it was thought; even for 
him. The shows and booths were deserted, and he 
records, <^Soon after, three hundred and fifty awakened 
souls were received into the society in one day ; and num* 
bers that seemed, as it were, to have been bred up for 
Tyburn, were plucked as brands from the burning.'^ 
Fo^r times he visited America, where his labors and suc- 
cess were as great as in England. When he became 
Lady Huntingdon's chaplain, many leading personages 
came to her drawing-room to hear him ; such as Boling- 
broke; Chesterfield, David Hume, Walpole, Selwyn, and 
Pitt He made a deep impression upon almost all these 
illustrious men. Lord Bolingbroke — ^who will not be sus- 
pected of any leaning toward religion — said of him, 
^''He is the most extraordinary man of our times. He 
has the most commanding eloquence I ever heard in any 
person; his aeal is unquenchable, and his piety unques- 
tionable." Yet he was not himself on these occasions. 
The mighty herald could not blow his trumpet in a draw- 
ing-room ; and; accordingly, after a month of such work, 
we find him too ill to hold a pen. Instead of consulting 
a doctor, he starts for Portsmouth, preaches on the day 
after his arrival to some thousands of people, and is him- 
self again. Whitefield was truly and thoroughly a good 
man. He combined the fervor of a seraph with the 
humility of a little child. Few men have been more mis- 
represented; but, though his temper was warm, no 
inBtanee is on record of his Tetumuii^ eN\\ fot evil. He 
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folly understood his mission, which was that of a voice 
crying in the wilderness, fie had not Wesley's genius 
for organisation, and attempted little in that way. << K I 
formed societies,'' he said, '' I should but weave a Pene* 
lope's web. Every thing I meet with seems to carry this 
voice with it, ^Qto thou and preach the Gospel; be a 
pilgrim on earth; have no party or certain dwelling- 
place.' My heart echoes back, ^ Lord Jesus, help me to 
do or suffer thy will. When thou seest me in danger of 
nestling, in pity — in tonder pity, put a. thorn in my nest, 
to prevent me from it.' " He died in America, worn out 
by thirty years' exhausting and incessant labors, fie 
seems to belong equally to us all ; and his name is cher« 
ished, as that of a brother, by men of every section of 
the Church, to this day. 

John Wesley was a very different man from Whitefield. 
He had less passion and more logic; less power of 
awakening in men a sudden impulse, but more power of 
exercising a permanent control over them, fiis mind was 
thoroughly disciplined, and amply stored with various 
knowledge. In scholastic attainments he was before most 
men of his age. fie had a ready wit, a refined taste, and 
a cheerful temper, fie was a pattern of neatness and 
order in his dress, in the management of his papers, 
and in his personal habits. Yet underneath this kindly 
and polished surface lay concealed such strength of will, 
such steadiness of aim, such uncompromising conscien- 
tiousness, such undaunted courage, such invincible 
perseverance, and such prodigious power of work, as few 
men, in any sphere of life have possessed. At the time 
of his conversion he had no preferment in the Church ; 
he had refused a parish, and was living on the income of 
his fellowship at Oxford. He began to preach wherever 
he had opportunity, greatly to the scandal of more orderly 
Ohnrohmen; visited Bristol, Newcastle, and oVii^x ^%j^^ 
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and preached to the colliers with unheard-of sacoesf. 
Societies were collected in each town, who were exhorted 
to attend church and sacrament with perfect regularity. 
The consequence was, that- the churches in these towns 
became crowded, the Lord's supper was attended by 
hundreds, the clergy complained of the trouble and an- 
noyance, repelled the people, and denounced the preach- 
ers by whom they had been awakened as Papists, heretics, 
traitors, and conspirators against their king and country. 

We here see the second step in the reviTal process — 
how Wesley was driTen to the employment of lay agency. 
He, and his two or three coadjutors, could not personally 
superintend all the societies ; the resident clergy would 
not 'f and he must, therefore, either see them dispersed, 
or appoint some suitable person to adrise and encourage 
them in his absence. His prejudices, as a Churchman, 
gave way before the wants of the people and the finger 
of Proridence. A new principle began to be deyeloped : 
that ordained ministers, though the chief, are not the 
only Church agents. 

The time will not allow us to foUow this devoted 
servant of Christ through his itinerant life of unex- 
ampled labor, protracted beyond the usual age of man. 
No man, perhape, ever accomplished so much. He 
rode, chiefly on horseback, five thousand miles, and 
preached five hundred sermons every year, for nearly 
fifty years; arranged and governed the affairs of the 
Methodist societies, which numbered, before his death, 
seventy thousand members; was appealed to in innu- 
merable private concerns; kept up an immense and 
varied correspondence; contrived to read every notice- 
able book as it issued from the press; wrote or abridged 
two hundred volumes; y«t he always had a little time 
to spare, spent many an hour in cheerfbl conversation 
wUh bia friends, and waa nevet known to \>^ \n. % k^rry. 
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HIb generofiitj wm limited only bj his means. When 
a joang man he walked one hundred and siztj mtleSy 
from London to Epworth, that he might haye more 
to giTe away. In after life, although he realized 
twenty thousand pounds by his writings, his personal 
expenses did not average one hundred pounds a year, 
and he left nothing at his death; all was bestowed 
in charity during his li|etime. He made a point of 
praying — ^mentally/ of course — in every hour throughout 
the day. No violence or persecution caused him to 
deviate a hair's breadth from his prescribed course. 
Many times his life was in danger ft*om the fury of 
mobs, and still more keenly his refined mind felt the 
contempt of the educated classes, his equals; yet he 
could say. None of these things move me. He lived 
in perpetual activity, cheerfulness, and trust in God. 
A lady once asked him, ^^ Mr. Wesley, supposing that 
you knew you were to die at twelve o'clock to-morrow 
night, how would you spend the intervening timeT' 
<<How, madam?" he replied, '^why, just as I intend 
to spend it now. I should preach this evening at 
Gloucester, and again at five to-morrow morning. Aflter 
that I should ride to Tewkesbury, preach in the after- 
noon, and meet the societies in the evening. I should 
then repair to friend Martin's house, who expects to 
entertain me, converse and pray with the family as 
usual, retire to my room at ten o'clock, commend myself 
to my heavenly Father, lie down to rest, and wake up in 
glory." 

The fame of Chiurles Wesley is somewhat eclipsed 
by that of his brother John ; yet he was scarcely a less 
important agent in the great revival. His early career, 
conflicts, and conversion resemble his brother's; and 
when, about the same time as his brother, he began 
to preach faith in Christ and the forgiveii^^ ^^ ikcm^ 
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he also attracted crowds to the churches. He obtained 
an appointment as curate of Islington, but his doctrines 
so offended the parish authorities^ that one Sunday 
the church-wardens placed themselves at the foot of 
the pulpit stairs, pushed him back as he was about to 
ascend, and prevented his preaching. He appealed to 
the bishop, who justified the church-wardens. How 
differently would such a man be received in Islington 
Church now ! Whitefield managed them better. He 
came to preach at Islington about that time, and was 
threatened with the same treatment. When the liturgy 
was over, the church-wardens posted themselves at the 
pulpit stairs; upon which Whitefield rose up from his 
pew, walked quietly into the church-yard, followed by 
the entire congregation, and commenced his sermon, 
leaving the two wardens alone in their glory. 

As a preacher, Charles Wesley was more popular 
even than his brother, especially in the open air. He 
labored with equal diligence for some years in various 
parts of England, Wales, and Ireland, but became 
afterward a finmily man, and settled in London. His 
chief gift was that of sacred poetry. Charles Wesley's 
hymns did as much as John Wesley's rules to bind 
tc^ther the rough material of early Methodism. Both 
were necessary^the power of law and the power of 
love; and most admirably they blended in the effect. 
If Whitefield was a bom orator, Charles Wesley was 
a bom poet. Nine-tenths of the hymns in the Wes- 
leyan collection are his; besides which he published 
several other volumes of poems, and his unpublished 
works would fill five or six octavos more. Watts was 
before him in the field, but no one ever asserted that 
he copied Watts. On the contrary, no two poets, so 
thoroughly agreed in their theme and so equal in their 
merits, can be more dissimilar lu the m&uuer. Watts 
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has greater variety; Wesley has greater intensity. 
Watts thinks of the congregation who will sing what 
he is writing; Wesley pours out the irrepressible 
effusions of his own heart. Watts sounds the depths 
of the sinner's heart ; Wesley triumphs in the fullness 
of the Sayior^s grace. Watts exhibits the thoughtful 
sedateness and almost melancholy of a student who 
seldom went abroad; Wesley exhibits the freshness, 
vigor, and vivacity inspired by country air, raging mobs, 
and halleluiahs of converted sinners. Watts is careful 
lest he should make his congregation say too much; 
Wesley expresses the most ardent feelings in the strong- 
est language. Watts is seen at the foot of Pisgah, 
looking with pious longing toward its summit : 

** Could we but climb where Mosei stood, 
Aitd view the landscape o'er, 
Not Jordan's stream, nor death's cold flood 
^oidd fright ns from the shore;*' 

while Wesley stands singing on the mountain-top : 

" The promised land, from Pisgah's top, 
I now exult to see ; 
My hope is full — O glorions hope I — 
Of immortaUty.*' 

The bymns of Charles Wesley were of incalculable value 
in tbe promotion of that work in which he and his 
brother labored. Tbe untutored multitudes, awakened 
by their preaohing, would not easily have been confined, 
at first, to the formularies of the Established Church. 
These bymns answered the purpose of a liturgy, as a 
form of sound words, while they expressed the happy 
experience of many who had, like their author, been 
delivered from the kingdom of darkness, and translated 
into the kingdom of God's dear Son. And further, 
the great prominence given to singing among tba early 
Methodists — the phintive beauty of SQirve o? \Xvevt ^^ 
I 7 
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tunes — noW; alas! forgotten — and the simple^ stirring 
vigor of others — the heartiness of the singing, the 
strict observance of men's and women's parts, together 
with the picturesqueness of the surrounding scenery, 
and the resistless appeal which a large open-air con- 
course of worshipers makes to every man's deepest 
and truest feelings — for no Gothic arch can equal the 
firmament, and no tracery can rival the trees of the 
field — these things, without doubt, threw around their 
meetings a charm which in our more orderly and formal 
congregations we seek in vain. Charles Wesley's com- 
positions are now as widely circulated as ever. The 
total issue of his hymns has exceeded five million 
copies ; and the present demand for them is, and 
has been for some time past, at the rate of one hundred 
and twenty thousand copies a year. . 

Such were the great movers of the revival of the last 
century. But they were not alone; and I must now 
mention some others who bore an important part in 
it, although ''they attained not to the first three." 
Observing the order of time, we first meet with a Welsh 
schoolmaster and then with a Yorkshire stone-mason. 

The Welsh Calvinistic Methodists now number more 
than a thousand congregations. A young schoolmaster 
in South Wales was awakened, led through years of 
solitary inward conflict, brought to believe in Christ 
Jesus, and at length impelled to declare what God 
had done for his soul, in almost the same way and 
at the very same time as the Wesleys and Whitefield. 
This coincidence is very remarkable. His name was 
Howell Harris. His first anxiety, after his conversion, 
was to become a clergyman; so he went to Oxford, 
but was so distressed on account of the immorality 
which met his eyes there, that he quitted the university 
fifter the first term, went home, and began to preach 
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abroad in the Welsh language. Like every other 
Welshman, he was proud of his language. ''When a 
Welshman/' said he, ''attempts to address a congre- 
gation in English, he is like Samson, shorn of those 
mysterious looks on which depended his giant strength.'' 
At that time there were only thirty-five dissenting 
chapels of all kinds in Wales, and in many of the 
churches there was a sermon only once or twice a year, 
and that in English. Harris soon saw twofold fruit 
of his labors — conversions and persecution. He was 
pelted with stones, rotten eggs, and ^ead dogs; silenced 
by the beating of drums, summoned to quarter sessions, 
and had a club brandished over his head by a parish 
rector. We find him saying: "The gentlemen hunt 
us like partridges; four of our brethren are now in 
Brecon gaol." At one place where he happened to 
attend church, he heard himself preached against by 
name as a minister of the devil, an enemy to God, 
the Church, and all mankind. Sometimes he never 
undressed for a week together, meeting his people at 
midnight or very early in the morning, to avoid perse- 
cution. Yet amid all these storms an infant Church 
was formed — ^was nurtured afterward by the care of 
such men as Daniel Rowlands, Howell Davies, and 
Richard Tibbot, and is now the most numerous Christian 
body in Wales. "Behold how great a matter a little 
fire kindleth." 

About the same time a religious excitement was begun 
in Yorkshire, in consequence of the preaching of John 
Nelson, a stone-mason, who had heard John Wesley in 
London, came home, and began to talk to his neighbors 
at his dinner hour, till his audience so increased that, to 
his utter amazement, he found himself a preacher. In 
a year or two Mr. Wesley came that way, and encouraged 
him to go on. His simple story — for preaching he 
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scarcely presumed to call it — attracted sucli crowds in 
Birstal, and in neighboring places, that the Ticar and 
magistrates contrived to have him pressed for a soldier. 
He waa marched off to Bradford, and pnt in a dungeon 
where there was not even a stone to sit on. His friends 
brought him provisions and candles, which they put 
through a hole in the door, and sung hymns outside his 
cell, till a late hour at night, to cheer him. One morn- 
ing at four o'clock, his wife came to the dungeon door, 
and spoke these words to him through the key-hole : 
" Fear not, John ; the cause is God's for which you are 
here, and he will plead it himself; therefore, be not 
concerned about me and the children, for he that feeds 
the young ravens will be mindful of us. He will give 
you strength for your day, and, after we have suffered 
awhile, will bring us where the wicked cease from 
troubling, and where the weary are at rest." 

Happy is the young man who is blessed with such a 
wife; and happy is the young woman who can thus 
fortify a husband suffering for righteousness' sake. How 
truly heroic does the stone-mason's wife appear, as she 
comforts her husband through the key-hole of his cell ! 
Had she come weeping about herself or the children, or 
reproaching him with want of love to her or them, manly 
firmness might have been overcome; * but now he is 
nerved as with iron and brass. Home duties must not 
be neglected. Still, when a young man has it in his 
power or his heart to occupy a part of his Sunday, or 
an evening or two in the w^ek, at the Sunday school, or 
the ragged school, or in some way of self-improvement, 
let not the young wife be selfish, let her not intimate 
that love is growing cold, but let her rather be interested 
herself in these good things, and cherish her husband's 
zeal. Many a holy cause is indebted as much to the 
quiet eaoouragement given to it by the wife at home 
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M to the active effort of the husband while away from 
home. 

Nothing in connection with the labors of Whitefield 
and Wesley is so remarkable as the way in which preach- 
ers were raised up. When converted mechanics began 
to tell their neighbors about faith in Christ and peace 
with Grod, they had no thought of becoming preachers; 
but their simple story had a charm in it; they spoke 
from the heart and to the heart ; the weak things of this 
world were made to confound the strong, and sinners 
were turned to righteousness. I can only mention the 
names of a few of these men. There was Thomas 
Walshy an Irishman, educated for a priest, but converted 
under the Wesleys, who became one of the best Bib- 
lical scholars of his day. Thomas Olivers was a most 
abandoned miscreant and. clever thief, was brought to 
repentance through a sermon of Whitefield's, came into 
possession of some property shortly after, bought a horse, 
visited every person whom he had defrauded, paid every 
farthing that he owed, with interest, and asked pardon 
of all whom he had wronged. Such are the fruits of 
true repentance. He became a most suecessful preacher, 
and was the author of the hymn, ^' Lo, he comes with 
clouds descending,'' and of the fine melody called 
Helmsley, to which it is commonly sung to this day, 
and of the hymn, '* The God of Abrabam praise,'' which 
Montgomery pronounced to be one of the most glorious 
odes in our language. There was Christopher Hopper, 
another man of great power. He was first a shopkeeper, 
then a fiddler, then a wagoner, '^ spending nights and 
days together in hunting, cock-fighting, card-playing, or 
whatever the devil brought to town or country, where 
gentlemen, clergymen, peasants, and mechanics, made 
up the crowd." He heard a strange repoxt oi ow^^^ar 
}ej, M clergpxMB, wbi9 had pr^#ohsid lA 8aadg|eiib% W tsahi 
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thousands, who had heard him with astonishment. IIop- 
per also went, and soon became very miserable. The 
universe appeared to him '^ as a great dark vault, wherein 
all comfort was entombed/' till at length Christ appeared 
to his soul. In his ministry he was often at a loss for a 
meal, starved with jsold, pelted, and calumniated; but 
for forty years he never wavered. He said, " The hands 
of God's dear Son, the Bishop of my soul, have been 
laid upon me." 

Another remarkable and interesting feature in the 
revival of the last century was its independence of party. 
In doctrine, Wesley and his followers advocated the 
Arminian view of the great subject of predestination; 
but Whitefield was a Calvinist, as were most of the other 
eminent persons whom I have yet to mention. As to 
Church polity, Wesley and Whitefield were the means 
of raising Churches separate fVom the Establishment; 
but there were clergymen who continued in strict con- 
nection with the Establishment all their life, who were 
not only imbued with the revival spirit themselves, but 
must be numbered among its chief promoters. The 
great majority of converts, at least in the first thirty 
years of the movement, were ft*om the humbler orders ; 
yet while a broad river of the water of life was vivifying 
them, a little rill was also flowing through the highest 
ranks of society. Especially when George III ascended 
the throne, vice was banished from the court. The 
wife was placed on the throne which the mistress had 
usurped, and the idea of the English family lived again 
in all its old beauty. There was one remarkable person 
in whom all these various doctrines, forms, and ranks 
appeared to meet; who encouraged Arminians, though a 
rigid Calvinist; at whose house Conformist and Non-Con. 
formist, regulars and irregulars, met, worshiped, and 
learned the neir conmuuidment; and lAio Va^L^*^^^ ^x)kft% 
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and duchesses to listen to the abused men who were 
calling the rude masses to repentance— I mean the 
Countess of Huntingdon. 

The gloomy temper which led her^ when a child^ to 
take a strange delight in visiting graves and following 
funeral processions, and which was visible, to some 
extent, throughout her life, detracted somewhat, no 
doubt, from the benefit of her efforts and example, and 
gave to some of her sayings and doings a slight appear- 
ance of fanaticism, which Southey has magnified into 
hereditary insanity, and which was never seen in the 
hearty, genial piety of Whitefield or of John Wesley. 
Yet it was no common strength of principle that would 
enable a countess, in those days, to open her drawing- 
room for preaching, and, above all, for the preaching 
of the Methodists. The ridicule and contempt which 
she, in her circle, had to endure, were less public but 
not less' painful than when Thomas Haime was dragged 
through a horse-pond, or when ruffians threw John 
Nelson on the ground, and jumped upon his stomach, 
to jump the Holy Ghost out of him. By degrees her 
influence increased among all ranks. A chapel which 
she built at Bath enabled the nobility, who crowded that 
city in former days, to hear the Gospel ; while the col- 
lege which she founded at Trevecca sent forth ministers 
of Christ who became extremely useful among the Dis- 
senters, among whom were Clayton and Parsons, whose 
sons survwe, not in youth, but in honor, at this day. 
It is well known that one of the religious denominations 
of our day, which, though not the largest, numbers some 
of the brightest lights of the Church, is still called by 
the name of Lady Huntingdon. The usefulness of this 
noble lady was without parallel in her day. She gave 
away, during her lifetime, a hundred thousand ^QVjL\id&% 
visited the sick inceBaantijj fiBicing evet^ Voi^ ^^ ^«^- 
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tagioD; was sent for by Handel; the great musician, 
when he was dyings and received from his dying lips a 
clear testimony that he felt the truth of his own in^ mor- 
tal song^ '< I know that my Bedeemer liveth/' Her influ- 
ence extended even to the highest d^nitaries of the 
Church. Mrs. Cornwallis, wife of the then Archbishop 
of Canterbury, was a leader of the fashionable world. 
The routs at Lambeth Palace were the m^ost splendid in 
London. This gave occasion for great scandal, and 
Lady Huntingdon waited on the Archbishop, in com- 
pany with a mutual friend, to expostulate with him. 
His grace displayed much anger, and sent her ladyship 
about her business. Nothing daunted, she procured an 
interview with the King and Queen, and laid the matter 
before his Majesty; upon which the King wrote the 
Archbishop a letter so decided in • its tone, that routs 
have not since been seen at Lambeth Palace. 

There is a much-vexed question, which the catholicity 
of this society and my own inclination equally prevent 
me from approaching — "Were Wesley and Whitefield 
right in permitting their societies to become distinct 
from the Established Church ?** I can only point to two 
instructive facts, which may perhaps be found, after all, 
to embody the whole case. First, although these socie- 
ties became distinct from that Church, and are now under 
no state alliance or episcopal government — as episcopal 
government is vulgarly understood — ^yet they have not 
been deprived of spiritual life. They have gone on and 
prospered ; they have accomplished, in part, the designs 
for which Christianity was sent upon the earth, and have 
peopled heaven with millions of redeemed souls. Sec- 
ondly, although the Church authority repelled these 
societies from its communion for their breach of order, 
yet God has not withdrawn his Spirit from the Estab- 
liahed Cbarcb. The candlestick has not been removed. 
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That Churcli has gone on and pro8p<»redj and never con- 
tained mor« good men than at the present dajr. The 
concluding part of this sketch will show, that at the 
very time when the Methodists were being driven with- 
out its pale, the Head of the Church was raising up 
useful men within its pale, who lightened the darkness 
not only of their own parishes, but, to some extent, of 
the whole Church. So that ecclesiastical union has not 
proved essential to the life and progress of either party. 
Who can read the New Testament dispassionately with- 
out perceiving that there is sea-room for various theories 
of ecclesiastical government? Who can read the life 
and discourses of our Savior intelligently and lovingly, 
and not feel that fellowship with him is wholly inde- 
pendent of any one of them ? 

As if to show of how little consequence the master 
esteems those points of order which mere ecclesiastical 
men magnify into essentiab of Christianity, the gifts and 
blessings of his Spirit were bestowed, undeniably and 
manifestly^ both on the rising societies who were accused 
of violating order, and on the Church which was disown- 
ing and expelling them. The Methodist societies were 
irregular, according to a certain rule, yet they were run- 
ning a course of wonderful spiritual prosperity. On the 
other hand, they were not suffered to boast 'Hhe temple 
of the Lord are we," and to point to the Church which 
disowned them as a desolate heritage, forsaken of the 
Lord; for within that Church a great revival began 
almost cotemporaneously with the beginning of the 
Methodist societies, which, though not so rapid in its 
progress, has been equally permanent in its results. I 
allude to the rise of what is termed — somewhat invidi- 
ously toward many excellent men in that Church — the 
evangelical party in the Church of England. 

The founder or irat man of tliis achooV ^^ 'B.«tLT>j 
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Venn. He was the son and grandson of a clergyman, 
was brought np in orthodox hatred of Dissenters, and 
was accustomed to thrash the son of a Dissenting minis- 
ter who lived in the same street whenever he met him, 
so that the unfortunate little seceder lived in daily terror. 
Such were the times. After taking holy orders, he be- 
came deeply serious, followed William Law, strove for 
years to attain to perfection, and groaned under the 
weight of the legal yoke, till he was led, by the blessing 
of God on his studying his Testament, to understand and 
rest upon that provision which is made for fallen and 
sinful men in the Gospel. The chief scene of his pas- 
toral labors was Huddersfield; but in later years he 
resided near Cambridge, and was regarded as a father 
and an oracle by several young men of the University. 
He was the first clergyman who adopted the practice of 
extempore speaking. It is to his conversations and in- 
structions that we chiefly owe, under God, the character 
of the most influential man of the modern English 
Church — Charles Simeon. 

Cotemporary with Venn was William Grimshaw, the 
scene of whose labors was also in the West Riding. He 
was a man who would have rejoiced to make a thong of 
small cords, and drive the money-changers out of the 
temple. He preached abroad and often, roused neigh- 
boring parishes, and in his own parish was the especial 
terror of drunkards and publicans, whose houses he 
would visit on Sundays, and drive the drinking sots out 
of them. Such was the power of his name, that grand- 
mothers in that neighborhood, at this day, will threaten 
their naughty grandchildren with Old Grimshaw coming 
after them. 

A very different man was William Romaine, whose 
residence was chiefly in London, than whom none of the 
Btrictlj coDformiDg clergy suffered more o^^^aitlon or 
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annoyance for tbe truth's sake. His later years were 
spent in peace and usefulness at Blackfriars. His writ- 
ings were numerous^ and much valued in their day; 
they contributed greatly to the spread of evangelical 
doctrines, especially his *' Life, Walk, and Triumph of 
Faith '' — a book which had great significance in its day. 
This evangelical doctrine of faith was abused — perhaps 
the statements of Eomaine and the other writers of his 
day were not sufficiently guarded — and the result was 
characteristically expressed by Rowland Hill, in his old 
age, to Bichard Watson: ^'I spent my young days in 
fighting the Arminian devil; and I have to spend my 
old days in fighting the Antinomian devil." 

It has already been remarked, that Arminian and 
Calvinist were both employed in renovating the Churches, 
and I may here place together the names of two men, 
between whom the greatest conceivable contrast existed, 
yet both were eminent and extraordinarily useful min- 
isters of Christ — John Fletcher and John Berridge. 
Fletcher was foremost champion of Arminianism; Ber- 
ridge was a thorough-paced Calvinist. Fletcher was an 
angel; Berridge was almost a buffoon. Fletcher was 
seldom known to laugh ; Berridge made people laugh all 
day long, except when some touch of nature forced them 
to weep. Fletcher never appeared except with unearthly 
awe, or an unearthly smile; Berridge, to use his own 
words, was born with a fool's cap on, and odd things 
broke from him as abruptly as croaking from a raven. 
Fletcher's memoirs have discouraged some readers, in 
view of his unapproachable sanctity; Berridge* s have 
scandalized others, on account of his apparent coarse- 
ness and buffoonery. Yet it may be doubted which of 
these two men brought more sinners to repentance. I 
place them in contrast, not to vindicate Teligioxxs'^^^'^'Kr^^ 
bne, ID these days of exceeding propriety, to «^i%^^^\» 
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charity in judging of others. All men are not to be 
tried by the same standard. 

Another of the " fathers " was Jame^-Hervey, author 
of the Meditations — a work which; though unsuited to 
the taste of the present day, was of immense service to 
the cause of truth. Its genial sympathy with nature, its 
freedom from the gloominess incident to his school, and 
from the technicalities of theology, did much to engage 
the hearts of the younger and more educated part of the 
Church. Would that another writer might appear, versed 
in the scientific knowledge of this age, equally spiritual, 
equally engaging, and equally imbued with the spirit of 
the nineteenth or the one hundred and fourth Psalm ! 

We must pass over the names of Walker of Truro, 
Conyers of Deptford, and others, to mention John New- 
ton, whose slavery and starvation in Africa, hairbreadth 
escapes^ and wonderful conversion, form a narrative to 
which human life affords few parallels. At Olney he 
comforted poor Cowper, and taught Scott, the future 
commentator, the truth as it is in Jesus. In London he 
was the friend of Oeoil, and the counselor of many 
young ministers who afterward adorned the earlier part 
of this century, among whom may be especially men- 
tioned William Jay of Bath. 

But the man who exercised a more extensive influence 
than any other in guiding the opinions of the clergy, 
was Charles Simeon of Cambridge, whose labors, as they 
belong rather to the present century, it does not fall 
within my province to detail. About the same time 
some influential men began to rise among the Dissenters. 
With the close of the century, however, this sketch 
must close. 

You may have happened to be present in one of our 
great spinning-factories at the instant when the machin- 
ery 18 set in IP' iion. First of all, ^ou Eee th^^ hu^e beam 
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in the engine-bouse beginning slowly to oscillate^ com- 
mnnicating motion to one or two great wbeels near at 
hand^ wbicb turn beavily and laboriously, as if unable to 
lift tbe enormous weigbt wbicb presses on tbem. Eacb 
moment; bowever, tbey gain speed and momentum ; more 
distant wbeels begin to rerolve, and straps begin to run, 
and spindles begin to turn Faster and faster, till presently 
tbe wbole mill is in working motion; every wbeel, and 
crank; and drum is doing its duty; every one of tbe ten 
tbousand little reels and spindles bas flelt tbe power of 
tbat first impulse. We bave been mentioning, to-nigbt, 
tbe early promoters of tbat reviyed religious life, wbose 
bappy effects are felt tbrougbout England at tbe present 
day. A few men commenced tbe work, it spread by 
degrees, by tbe enligbtenment and conversion of indi- 
vidual souls; but tbe results bave extended far beyond 
tbose wbo were first benefited. Tbe tone of public mor- 
als and of religious sentiment began to rise ; a taste for 
reading appeared among tbe bitberto sottisb masses; tbe 
domestic virtues began to be better cultivated, and a de- 
mand fot elementary scbools was created; tbe testimony 
wbicb bad been borne to tbe infinite wortb of every 
man's soul awoke a deep concern on bebalf of tbe million 
negroes wbom we were bolding in slavery; tbe conscious 
salvation professed, and tbe unquestionable reformation 
displayed, by tens of tbousands of our most careless 
countrymen, prompted exertions for tbe conversion of 
tbe beatben; wbile tbe striking results of organization, 
as exemplified in Jobn Wesley's societies, illustrated the 
power of combination in tbese philanthropic efforts. 
What do we now see? An improved national char- 
acter; an elevated standard of manners and intelligence, 
so tbat tbe mecbanic of to-day is above tbe a/erage gen- 
tleman of a hundred years ago; a reformed criminal law^ 
a diminution of twotbirds in heavy offexi^e^-, vcv^ ^ 
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degree of security for life and property little short of 
perfection. We see a general demand for useful books, 
teaching studied as an art, schools in every corner of 
the land, religious tracts left at every cottage, and the 
Bible sold to the working man for the price of two or 
three hours' labor; while abroad the few Methodists who 
went in 1770 on a missionary errand to the United 
States have multiplied, and become the largest religious 
body in that republic, numbering seven hundred thou- 
sand communicants, and having under their care one- 
sixth of the population of that mighty country; in 
our colonies slavery has been abolished ; religious books 
are sent forth in fifty and the Bible in one hundred 
and fifty languages ; and missionaries and schools are 
at work in all our dependencies and in many heathen 
countries. So that the vibrations of that movement, 
whose feeble beginning we have been endeavoring to 
trace, are now felt, not only in every village in these 
realms, but in the remotest corners of the world. 
While a great and beneficial change has come over 
our own population, aided immensely by the wise and 
beneficent legislation of the last thirty years, a world- 
wide charity has been awakened; so that now, east 
and west, north and south, the Hindoo widow, the 
emancipated negro, the tattooed Feejeean, the settler 
in Arkansas or Minnesota, the gold-digger at Ballarat, 
and the brave soldier before Sevastopol, have practical 
demonstration that Christianity is '* good- will toward 
men." 

Tet no new truth has been proclaimed — no announce- 
ment of some occult mystery has startled the Churches 
from their sleep. The doctrines which awoke the 
nation had lain all along in the articles of the Church, 
and had been taught by Doddridge to two hundred 
dissenting divinity students. Mere orthodoxy will not 
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■aye the Clmrcli from stagnation. Looking to second 
causes, the reyival occurred because, in a time of great 
depravity, a few men tbrew their whole souls into the 
work of proclaiming the Gospel, preached as if they 
believed what they were saying, and, being in earnest 
themselves, excited attention and earnestness in others. 
Looking beyond second causes, let us humbly acknowl- 
edge that G-od was pleased to pour out his Spirit and 
rain righteousness upon the land. 

The work, however, is far from being done. The 
refreshing rain has not yet fertilized the whole land. 
Thousands of our cleverest artisans are still opposed 
to the Gospel, while thousands more are fascinated with 
a gay sensuality or insnared among the negations of 
skepticism. In addressing ourselves to the work yet 
before us, we may well be animated by the example 
of our ancestors. There is danger, especially among 
young men, lest we should overvalue the nineteenth 
century. Amid the wonders of our own age, let us 
not forget our fathers. Brave men labored and suffered 
to secure for us the political liberties which we now 
enjoy; and in regard to our religious advantages, 
other men labored, and we have entered into their 
labors. Shall we rest when they toiled ? shall we 
repose on their ashes as on a soft bed? They toiled 
for our advantage; shall we ignobly enjoy the result 
of their labors, and neglect the next generation? 
Honor and religion alike forbid the thought. The 
best reverence we can show to the memory of the 
noble men who have gone before us, is to carry forward 
the work which they begun. And if we would emulate 
the successes of the last century, let us endeavor to 
speak as the men of that day did, and as the great 
Teacher did — so that the common people shall hear us 
gladlj. WhiteBeld and Wesley aroused l\ve CWcOsi<b^\ 
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but how? Not by addressing themselves directly to 
the Churches^ but by standing on the banks of the 
river of life and crying to the neglected perishing 
crowds with a trumpet voice, "Ho, every one that 
thirsteth, come ye to the waters, and he that hath no 
money." The wondering people came and drank, and 
lived; the Churches saw it, and were amazed; and by 
degrees these Churches saw and acknowledged that this 
was a work of God. We acknowledge it to-night with 
gratitude. Let us show that we appreciate our own 
share in the benefit, by striving, every one in his place, 
to exemplify and to extend " the faith once delivered to 
the saints.^' 
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III. 

m m its Relation to l^eHgion. 



fllHERE are two lights in which mnsio^ saored or seou- 
-^ lar^ may be regarded : first^ as an innocent and even 
refreshing amusement for jonng men exhausted by the 
toils and fatigues of the day; and; secondly^ as a hand- 
maid of Christian worship— auxiliary to the effort of the 
worshiper — an interpreter; in short; to those deep and 
thrilling emotions of the Christian heart; of which song 
alone can be the appropriate exponent and yehicle. I 
must request that I be not construed as the advocate of 
every plan by which it has been attempted to promote the 
study or practice of sacred music ; nor is the advocacy of 
this lecture responsible for the abuses which have been or 
may be grafted on it. I am not; I candidly tell you, an 
admirer of late hours in any placC; on any pretext; either 
for labor; or amusement; or study. 

All I shall attempt to do is to illustrate and expound 
the subject committed to my handS; and leave its cultiva- 
tion to the sound principle; good sensC; and skillful and 
prudent adoption and management of the Toung Men's 
Christian Association. I have said that music may be 
regarded as a valuable recreation. There is an hour often 
recurring in &very'm&n*a JifC; when amusemexk^i «t t^^t^^r 
tioD alone la suitable. In the case of the "switii^^ t^qt«*p 
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tion most be; and I conceive that he who shows jou a 
spring of occasional enjoyment, that will keep you at 
home and render alike inexcusable and unnecessary the 
unhealthy excitements of tobacco, dissipation, and other 
destructive stimulants, confers on you greater good than 
meets the eye. The bow can not be always bent — the 
thoughts and powers of the mind can not be sustained 
always at fdll stretoh; there m«st be hos^n for recreation. 
To indicate a sublime pleasure, enjoyed by the blessed, 
and obligatory on the Church on earth, which will elevate 
while it refreshes, and invigorate for duty, is, therefore, 
I humbly submit, no useless effort. We, the lecturers in 
4kis hall, have been laborioig to seeore for you ii^>are hoort ; 
less drudgery and more time. In all our addresses we 
have^ perhaps, too much assumed that the cultivation 
and information of your minds is to be your only effort 
allber the day's labor; and I admit it is the mam thing, but 
it is not the whole thing. There must be employment also 
that will interest the mind, and not exhaust it — ^that will 
enable you to study the more thoroughly that you have 
kad an hour of joyM recreation. I would try to show 
you hoW| amid so mueh fitted to instruet and improve, 
which you have listeaed to in this hall^ you may find one 
subject fitted to cheer, delight, and refresh, when weary, 
and on that day which is the pearl of days and the glory 
of the week, prepare you to engage in not the least noble 
exercise of the sanctuary^ the praise and glory of God in 
sacred song. 

Both music aid aooustifis hav« a greater relation to 
Euclid and geometry than at first appears. A good math- 
ematician otily can thoroughly understand the principles 
of music. It is an intricate science. Yet there is much 
in music which any ordinary miq4 can understand, and 
more which a good ear oan ^preciate. Much is within 
roMch of M few bonn* stodyi and mote iViW «i\:Va\ti^\A^ \i^ 
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a few montlis^ practice. A man maj, however, be a good 
singer or performer, or reader of music, and yet not a 
good musician — ^we may excel in the practice and yet be 
ignorant of the theory, and still more of the science, of 
music. 

The eye is the recipient of the impressions of the beaii- 
tiful, and the ear the chamber of the impressions of 
melody and harmony; one is a camera lucidoj the other 
is a music-hall. Light reyeals to the eye the tints of the 
flowers, the brilliancy of the stars, the splendors of the 
sky, and the beauties of the landscape; the air carries on 
its wings the tones, and vibrations, and harmonies of 
Haydn, Handel, Mosart, and Mendelssohn. Beautiful it 
is that for a twoHshiUing-and-sizpenny ride on the railway, 
I can feast my sight upon green trees and sweet flowersi 
and enjoy bright views and beautiful landscapes; and it 
is no less so that for half-a-crown I can summon five 
hundred musicians to this platforuii and order then to 
render to my ear what Handel conceived and Mendelssohn 
composed. The eye often can not see the beautiful, from 
confinement in a city; but we can easily hear, even in a 
city, the sweet sounds of music. The greatest joys are on 
the highway, aflerall; the pleasures that really elevate 
are cheap; those that injujre and debase are expensive; 
the flowers that beautify th« earth with oolor^ and delight 
the passer-by with fragrance, are eveny- where; the poison- 
berry uid the deadly nightshade ar# found only in the 
untrodden swamps where you have no business. I can 
enjoy all the glories of the sky, the earthy the sea, as 
much as the Autocrat of all the Rossias. If I gaze upon 
some beautiful and extensive landscape, I find that one 
part of it belongs to Sir Edward Buxton ; another to my 
ftiend beside me, Sir John Maxwell; and a third part to 
some one else : but the most beautiM ^^uti o^ t\v.^ V^\l^* 
seape, the oreua ci ii all — the beautiM ^\«m— ti^i^X^^^BB^ 
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at the roadside owns and sees just as mucb as they^ and 
can enjoy just as much as they do. All that is beantifol 
in tower, or tree, or winding stream, every passer-by can 
see and be charmed with without asking leave. No trust- 
deeds can contain this beauty — ^it can not be monopolized 
by any. So it is with music. Any ear may hear it in 
nature, and any one for very little may create it. It is a 
great leveler — ^this is a mistake; it is a great dignifier and 
elevator; it brings high and low nearer to each other. 
The wind which rushes through the organ of St. George's 
Ohapel, at Windsor, has first passed through the barrel- 
organ of some poor Italian boy; the organ of church, 
and chapel, and meeting-house, the voice of Jenny Lind 
and that of the street singer, have but one common cap- 
ital to draw on — the unsectarian and catholic atmosphere, 
the failure of which would be the extinction of Handel, 
Haydn, and Mozart. 

The air sometimes calls up Handels, Haydns, and Men- 
delssohns, on the ocean, in the forest, and on desert 
wilds ; and these, like invisible, but not inaudable, musi- 
cians, make glorious music. Sometimes the shrouds of a 
ship, as she rolls on the tempestuous deep, raise wild 
sopranos to the skies; sometimes the trees and branches 
of a forest of gigantic pines become mighty harp-strings, 
which, smitten by the rushing tempest, send forth rich 
harmonies — ^now anthems of joy, anon dirges over the 
dead; sometimes the waves of the sea respond like 
white-robed choristers to the thunder bass of the sky; 
the Alps and Apennines sounding like accompanying 
drums as they cast off the avalanches — and so make Ore- 
ation's grand oratorio, in which ^' the heavens are telling,'' 
and the earth is praising GK>d; sometimes 'Meep calls 
unto deep,'^ the Mediterranean to the German Sea, and 
both to the Atlantic Ocean ; and these, the Moses and 
Miriam of the earth; awaken rioln aata.^YiQiii^> ^tl^ ^oTm 
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tlie opposing ohoirs, responding from side to side^ in na- 
ture's grand cathedral^ praising and adoring the Creator 
and Builder. Were man silent, Qod would not want 
praise. 

It is remarkable that almost all the sounds of nature, 
the bleating of sheep, the lowing of oattle, the moaning 
of the wind among the pines, the chimes of the waves, 
are on the minor key — ^plaintire — sad. This is Creation 
itself giving proof of the apostle's assertion, ''All Crea- 
tion groaneth and travaileth in pain together until now." 
She feels the curse is on h^ — cold and heavy on her 
heart — ^and, longing for deliverance, she gives utterance 
to her ceaseless, deep, and heart-rending Miserere; and 
she will do so till her Lord transpose and transfigure her, 
and bid her assume the major key, and give himself the 
key-note; and then the spheres above and floods below, 
and the mighty multitude of redeemed hearts and 
retuned voices, will raise their united and everlasting 
halleluiahs. Sin has thrown Creation's choir very much 
out of tune. We hear but occasional snatches of her 
grand harmonies, reminding us of the time when all was 
very good, and predicting the time when all will be so 
again. The great Minstrel is the same, the instrument 
only is out of tune. 

But music exists not only in the lower, but also in the 
higher grades of creation. We laugh, and cry, and 
speak music. Every body is more or less of a musician, 
though he knows it not A laugh is produced by 
repeating, in quick succession^ two sounds which differ 
from each other by a sin^e whole tone. A ciy arising 
from pain, grief, or bereavement, is the utterance of two 
sounds differing from each other half a tone. A yawn 
runs down a whole octave before it ceases. A cou^h 
may be expressed by musical intervals. A c^ieaXAGxi ^%». 
not be asked witbottt that change of \»tie ^\iV^ TMoasv.- 
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oians call a fifths a mih, cur an ei|;htlL This U the 
music of nature. There ia not a man who speaks five 
minutes without gliding through the whole gamut, onlji 
in speakiDgy the tones^ from not being protracted, slide 
imperceptibly into each other. In short, every sound of 
the human lip is loaded with music. So much is this the 
case, that one man will pronounce jour name, let it be 
the most plebeian you can specify, with such exquisite 
beauty, and in so musical tones, that the commonest 
name will sound grander than a duke's, or an earl's, or a 
lord's; and another man will pronounce your name so 
unmusically and harshly that, let it be the Duke of Wel- 
lington's, it will sound as common as the most common 
name. I have gone into a shop to purchase an article, a 
lady has served me, and recommended me something else 
in so musical a voice, that the sovereigns, shillings, and 
sixpences in my pocket, have become choristers, treble, 
contralto, tenor, and bass, and I have found myself an 
unexpected purchaser of unexpected bargains. 

I can tell if a preacher be musical or not as soon as he 
begins to speak. I have heard a preacher start on C, key 
of A three sharpB, and chant the sermon, the audience 
asleep, the preacher only awake. Yet some of our most 
eloquent preachers have had very unmusical voices. 
Chalmers had a most grating, dissonant voice; but the 
weight and magnificence of Us thoughts caused it to be 
forgotten. Bobert Hall had a weak and untuned voice, 
and yet his preaching as testified by all that heard him, 
and easily seen from all he has written, was exceedingly 
eloquent. Among great living preachers, Melvill has an 
unharmonious voice— ^hard and jerking; and yet he 
rivets and secures the intellect and heart of all that 
listen. Dr. M'Neile, if you hear him speak, and not 
jread^ has a magnificent voice, of great compass, melody, 
and power, adapted to produoe giteat «&aQt. 'ftuV.) i0»iW 
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bly, the grandest voice I ever heard was Edward Irving's; 
it was uneqnaled for depth, compass, power, richness, 
and delicacy of intonation. I never heard any approach 
to him in these respects. My hair has almost stood on 
end while hearing him repeat the 137th Psalm ; and a 
celebrated actor declared that the richest musical treat in 
London was to go and hear Edward Irving repeat the 
Lord's Prayer. 

All the sounds of nature are to my ear, and I dare say 
they will be to ](ours, if London labor suffer you to hear 
them, singularly suggestive. I do not mean the sounds 
which you hear in the streets of this mighty Babylon, 
hut the sounds of nature. I never hear the thrush or the 
blackbird, or, as we Scotchmen call them, and I think 
more poetically, the mavis or the merle, without thinking 
of the Grampian Hills and Dee side till ^^auld lang 
syne " comes up in all the freshness of boyhood. The 
awl hooting from the hollow of an old oak-tree reminds 
me of the Pope speaking ex cathedra, or a fat monk 
chanting a midnight mass in exchange for a midday 
meal. The lark rising on untiring pinion, and making 
the air ring with its sweet minstrelsy, ever singing and 
ever soaring upward and upward, as if borne on waves of 
sound to the bright sun and blue sky, reminds me of the' 
Protestant Christian, who visits earth only to rest, again 
to rise with the light, and with renewed vigor mount 
upward. 

All creation, providence, and redemption, are, to my 
ear, rich in grand harmonies. All human life has seemed 
to me, as to Longfellow, a vast and mysterious cathedral, 
amid whose solitary aisles and under whose sublime roof 
mystic tones and melodie» perpetually roll The mood 
we are in, as every one knows, gives meaning to every 
uound. I hear at times, from Its chatvtt^, \5. ^\jLX^^\t\ 
psalm or psalm of life, that has cftWftd >\^ \\\^ "^^^ 
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faces of the dead ; at other timeS; I hear mystic Bounds 
from the past and future^ as from belfries outside the 
cathedral; and again^ at other times and in other cir- 
cumstanceS; a mournful, melancholy; watery peal of 
bells, as is heard sometimes at sea from cities far off 
below the horizon. Walk out on some wild common, on 
a still, frosty night — ^the deep and overwhelming silence 
is almost audible. From the measureless bights and 
depths of air there comes to us a rich under-tone — half 
sound, half whisper — ka if we could h^ar the crumbling 
and falling away of earth and all created things in na- 
ture's processes of reproduction and decay; the very 
sounds, as it were, of the lapse and rushing of the sands 
of life in the great hour-glass of time. So a poet 
speaks : 

** Tour Toiceless lips, O flowers, are liying preachers, 
Each cup a pulpit, erery leaf a book, 
Bapplying to my fancy numeroiis teadiers 
From loneliest nook. 

'Neath cloistered boughs each floral bell that swinfSth, 

And toUs its ptfrfbme on the passing air, 
Makes Sabbath in the fields, and ever ringeth 
A call to prayer — 

Not to the domes where cromUing arch and column 

Attest the feeUeness of mortal hand. 

But to that fsne most catholic and solemn 

Which God hath planned— 

To that cathedral, boundless as our wonder. 

Whose quenchless lamps the sun and moon supply, 
Its choir the winds and waves, its organ thunder. 
Its dome the sky. 

There, amid solitude and shade, I wander 

Through the green aisles, and, stretohsd upon the sod, 
AnUd the silence reverently ponder 
The ways of Qod." 
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Anoiher of jour own poets says : 

** There's not the smallest orb vrhich thou beholdVt, 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the yonngeyed chernbim. 
Sneh harmony is in immortal sonls; 
But while this muddy yesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we can not hear it.'* 

Music is uniTersally appreciated and practiced. The 
English plowboy sings as he drives his team^ happily 
ignorant whether protection or free trade is the best; 
the Scotch Highlander makes the glens and gray moors 
resound with his beautiM song ; the Swiss, Tyrolese, and 
Carpathians, lighten their labor by music ; the muleteer 
of Spain cares little who is on the throne or behind it, if 
he can only have his early carol; the vintager of Sicily 
has hb evening hymn, even beside the fire of the burn- 
ing mount; the fisherman of Naples has his boat-song, 
to which his rocking boat beats time on that beautiful 
sea; and the gondolier of Venice still keeps up his mid- 
night serenade. One of our own poets hath said : 

** The man that hath no music in his soul, 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils; 
The motions of his spirit are as dull as ni^ffat. 
And his affections dark as Erebus. 
Let no such man be trusted." 

He is sure to be a long-hour employer. 

Who has not read of the aU but magic power of 
Tyrolese song ? What terrible excitement has the Mar- 
seillmse produced upon the streets of Paris I The old 
soldier feels young when he hears the sound of the 
bugle, or the roll of old England's conquering drum- 
I have seen an old war-horse in a coal wagon rear and 
prance, as ready for the charge, on hearing the note of & 
tTninpet. Whut Briton does not feel thaiik^Y \.o Qi^ 
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and happy in Lis privileges^ on he&ring wliat is still, and 
I pray may long be the national anthem, '^ God save the 
Queen ?" 

Music was part of the preparatory Pythagorean disci- 
pline. Aristides says, ''Music is calculated to compose 
the mind, and fit it for instruction;" Picus Mirandola, 
*' Music produces like effects on the mind as medicine on 
the body;" Plato, ''Music to the mind is as air to the 
body ;" Homer, " Achilles was taught music in order to 
moderate his passions;" Aulus Gellius, '^Sciatica is 
cured by music ;" Milton, " If wise men are not such, 
music has a great power and disposition to make them 
gentle;" Chrysostom, "God has joined music with wor- 
ship, that we might with cheerfulness and readiness of 
mind express his praise in sacred hymns;" Bishop 
Home, " The heart may be weaned from every thing base 
and mean, and elevated to every thing excellent and 
^ praiseworthy, by sacred music." Martin Luther was 
deeply affected by music. One day two of Luther's 
friends, on visiting him, found him in deep despondency, 
and prostrate on the floor. They struck up one of the 
solemn and beautiful tunes which the Beformer loved. 
His melancholy fled; he rose iMftd joined his friends, 
adding, " The devil hates good music." Some of Lu- 
ther's tunes are from the old Latin chants, and others 
were composed by himself. " Most of the singing in the 
mass," he said, "is very fine and glorious, breathing 
nothing but thankfulness and praise, such as gloria in 
ExcehiSf Alleluia^ Benedicius, Agnus Dei;** and some of 
it he devoted to pure Protestant ends. Luther was a 
strenuous advocate for making music a part, a prominent 
part, in the education of the young; and in 1544, to- 
gether with George Rhau, he prepared a hymn-book with 
music for schools. Garlstadt objected to harmony on very 
f^^ji se^^nr grounds: "One Lord, ox^^ ftiHV, one bap- 
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tism, and therefore only one melody/' Luther replied, 
'^ Bj parity of reasoning, Garlstadt ought to have but oue 
eye, one ear, one hand, one boot, and one coat/' Lu- 
ther's celebrated hymn, I^n veste Burg iste unser Oott — 
" A strong tower is our God," was written in the castle 
at Coburg during the Diet at Augsburg in 1530, when he 
alleviated his despondency by music. In 1581, Cyriack 
Spangerberg published ^'Cithara Lutheri," a collection 
of the songs and hymns of Luther, in which he says, 
'< We must confess, that of all the master singers since 
the apostles' times, Luther is the best and richest.'^ 
Luther was an exquisite performer on the flute; and 
when a poor student, his beautiful playing secured him 
many a night's lodging. He says, <^I have always loved 
music \ I would not for any price lose my little musical 
power. It drives away the spirit of melancholy, as we 
see in the case of King Saul. By its aid a man forgets 
his anger, lust, and pride, and expels many temptations 
and evil thoughts. The devil can not abide good music — 
he hates it. Music is a great disciplinarian ; she makes 
people tractable and kindly disposed. Music is a lovely 
gift of God ; it awakens and moves me so, that I preach 
with pleasure." No one will assert that Luther was less 
abundant in labors because so fond of music. Writing 
to a friend who was oppressed with melancholy, Luther 
said, <^ Up, strike up a song to my Lord on the organ — 
the Te Deum, or the Beniedict.us. Sing away, as David 
and Elisha did. If the devil come again, say, 'Out, 
devil, I must sing to my Lord I' Sing a good tune or 
two, and learn to defy the devil." In the Castle of 
Coburg and in great danger, when he saw the despond- 
ency of his friends, he said, ''Come, let us defy the 
devil, and sing Psalm 130. Our singing distresses the 
devil, and hurts his feelings exceedingly." And ^\ift\i 
he had compuij at bis houBe, sacred ni\i&\c ^«a ^^^^ 
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the chief part of the entertainment. "Next to the- 
ology/' he said; " I am not ashamed to confess, there is 
no art or science to be compared to music/' Nicholas 
Selnecker says, ^* One must confess, that surely the Holy 
Spirit inspired both Luther's hymns and tunes." "If 
Luther had left nothing else, his tunes and hymns had 
been enough." The highest evidence of. power and 
excellency of the hymns and music of Luther is the 
fact, that the Roman Catholics adopted them. The peo- 
ple would sing them, and therefore the priests introduced 
them into the Romish churches. A Carmelite friar 
observed, "Luther's hymns helped his cause astonish- 
ingly ; they spread among all classes of the people, and 
were sung, not only in the churches and schools, but also 
in the houses and workshops — in the streets and market- 
places, in lanes and fields." I have just seen and tried a 
selection of music, chiefly old Latin and German, col- 
lected and politely sent me by Ernest Bunsen, son of the 
distinguished Pruissian minister, in which are several of 
Luther's noble, solemn, and plaintive compositions, which 
are little known in this country. I do so long to see the 
wretched rants, that are but too popular, banished from 
our churches and chapels, in order that these grave and 
noble compositions may occupy their place; and one 
object of this lecture is, to lead you, if possible, to abjure 
and eject many of those tunes which have neither merit 
nor beauty, and popularize those noble compositions, the 
anthems, chants, and tunes of the ancient masters. 

John Walthier, organist to the Elector of Saxony, says, 
"I know and testify that Luther, that holy man of God, 
the apostle and prophet of the German nation, had great 
delight in music; and many a gladsome hour have I spent 
in singing with him; and I have often seen how gleeful 
and joyous the dear man has been made by singing, so 
that be never would be wearied ot Batas&bd KYt^muno*" 
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At the Seottish Reformation some admirable muaic was 
oomposed, and became very popfolar. I can, in this lee- 
ture, but briefly touch on the several stages of the devel- 
opment of sacred music since the Beformation, giving 
only the names of some of the most talented masters, 
while I will ask my friends who have kindly come to help 
me, at my request, to give you one illustrative specimen 
of each. The first ancient tune I will mention is called 
^< French;" it was composed at the time of the Scottish 
BeformatioB, and is found in John Knox's liturgy, or 
Book of Common Order. I do not know whether it will 
suit every taste, but according to my taste it is a beautiful 
specimen of the grandeur and solemnity which should 
characterize sacred melody. It ought to be sung in the 
heroic style, and after the manner in which we hear 
<' Scots wha hae wi' Wallace bled/' As I am not much 
acquainted with hymns, if you will excuse me, I will give 
you an appropriate verse from an old Scotch Church 
version — 

«*I to the hiUs wilt lift mine eyes, 
From whence doth come mine aid. 
My safety cometh from the Lord, 
Who heav'n and earth hath made. 

Thy foot he'll not let slide, nor will 

He slnmber that thee keeps. 
Behold, He that keeps Israel, 

He slomhersnot, nor sleeps." *^ 

I give it you as a specimen of sacred Buisic three hun- 
dred years old. 

Nothing can be more simple than the melody of this 
tuoe. Were you to hear the melody alone it would seem 
naked } but I know nothing, in the ordinary collection of 
psalm tunes, so grand, so massive, so glorious, as its har- 
monj^ and iherefore I fftye it as a speoimeix oi \\iQitQiw^^ 
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devotional churoli mxisic; and of those tunes which you 
ought to introduce in church and chapel. And now, I 
will give you a specimen of sacred music from a cotem- 
poraneous composer of England, which I will also ask my 
friends to illustrate, as they are well able. Richard 
Farrant, the composer of it, lived in the days of Edward 
VI. It is a very beautiful piece of music, and has been 
introduced into some of our congregations. After all, 
and notwithstanding divers objections, anthems and 
chants are the most Protestant music. In the metrical 
version it is God's words shaped and adapted to man's 
music, but in chants and anthems it is man's music 
adapted to God 's words. The words of the composition 
of Farrant are, "Lord, for thy tender mercies' sake lay 
not our sins to our charge, but forgive us what is past, 
and give us grace to amend our sinful lives, to decline 
from sin and to incline to virtue, that we may walk with 
a perfect heart before thee now and evermore." 

You have now had a specimen of the severe, but yet 
glorious, Scottish music, and you have had a specimen of 
the grander, richer, and yet more magnificent English 
music. On the whole, do not both very much agree ? I 
have no doubt that if Scotch and English Christians could 
look at each other in a theological point of view, as well 
as in a musical, we should see how much greater harmony 
and fewer discords there are than we are disposed to be- 
lieve. 

In the time of Elizabeth, herself a fair performer, 
flourished, among others, Tallis, a musician of high powers, 
and richly appreciated by the admirers of old church 
music, the author of a single chant well known and gen- 
erally used. I will ask my friends behind me to illustrate 
this very simple chant of his, containing in the melody 
not above three or four notes, and yet in its harmony 
extremelj expreasiye, and truly fitted for Christian wor- 
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ship. '' Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, for be batb 
visited and redeemed bis people/' etc. 

I wisb you to notice bow very simple tbat music is; 
and yet, if ministers of tbe Gospel and otbers wbo bave 
influence in tbis matter will introduce tbat style of music 
into their congregations, they will find it the most popu- 
lar of all. Tbe melody requires only a few minutes, 
practice to enable you thoroughly to sing it, and a little 
study to make you acquainted with its noble and beautiful 
harmony. 

In the sixteenth century, and on the Continent, flour- 
ished Palestrina, called the Homer of music, whose 
powers, however, were given to the service of Rome^ In 
the seventeenth century flourished Orlando GibbonSi 
author of a celebrated sanctus — ''Holy, holy, holy. Lord 
God Almighty I the whole earth is full of thy glory." It 
is very short, but I think you will concur with me in 
thinking it a noble piece of music. 

In the beginning of the eighteenth century flourished 
John Blow. His beautiful single chant on the minor key 
I am never weary of listening to. Among English com- 
posers the most illustrious was Purcell, and one regrets 
that his music is not more known, or, rather, used, than it 
is. Time would fail me to speak of Pergolesi, Jomelli, 
and others of later times. HandeFs name is a household 
word; bis music is almost equal to his theme — rich, 
glorious, replete with evidences of the highest inventive 
genius. Why should there be no congregation able to 
sing at Christmas, ''Unto us a child is born,'' etc.? 
Haydn's oratorio of "The Creation" is a wonderful pro- 
duction; his "Stabat Mater" we may admire as music, 
but must renounce as idolatry. One regrets tbat the 
compositions of such masters as Haydn and Mozart are 
inseparable from the superstitions of the Church of Rome. 
Amos^ English composeTB I ought to menlvoii VNx^ WA^mAai^ 
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of Jeremiah Olark, tbe favorite pupil of Br. Blow^ also 
William Croflb^ and Dr. Bojoe. These are names of great 
weight, and tunes that bear their names are just as supe- 
rior to the trash too frequently used in our churches and 
chapels as the poetry of Milton or Coii^er is superior to 
the rhymes that are ealled by courtesy the poetry of the 
present day. I need not quote such names as BeethoTen 
and Mendelssohn, the latter of whom may be as familiar 
to the sight as his <' Elijah" is to the hearing of many 
of you. 

In listeniBg to the music of some of these great mas- 
ters, what rapturous flights of sound! what pathetie 
. chimes I what expressions of agony and woe I in shori^ 
what an embodiment of all the feelings of suffering and 
rejoicing humanity, sympathized with and furnished with 
a voice and an eloquent tongue, in these grand creations 
of human genius I How the chorus strikes on the ear, 
in crashes of thunder the one moment, out of which in- 
stantly starts a solitary trumpet, like the trumpet of 
doom ! Again the chorus swells and dies, like the wind 
of summer; anon we listen to intricate and mystic passa- 
ges of music, which wave to and fto like the .swinging 
of branches of trees in a storm. This again ceases, as if 
a lull had occurred in the hurricane, and some solitary 
sweet voice, like Jenny Lindas, darts off, like a bird out 
of the trees, and floats upon the air, and sings in ecstasy 
a wild, sweet solo, in the warm sunshine I Poetry, Paint« 
ing, and Music are three great interpreters of Nature, 
each disclosing some hidden beauty, some inner excel- 
lency, some long-concealed hieroglypbio ; but of the 
three, Music is the mightiest, the purest, truest, heaven- 
liest. Painting is Nature smiling, resting, moving, 
beautiftil ; Poetry is Nature speaking, whispering, laugh- 
ing, crying, ''Day unto day uttering speech, and night 
unto night teaching knowledge*/' Muavoia N«.tase rea- 
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deriog Ibrtk those deep and abysmal feelinga wlueh the 
first two are unable to express— -Nature singing what 
Poetry says and Painting seems — the three witnesses to 
the loss of a beanty, a glory, and a perfeetion that are 
gone, but prophets, and earnests, and installments of a 
glory, and beauty, and perfection that are promised ; not 
the deviFs property, and so to be left in his possession, 
but God's fallen things, yet to be redeemed and rein- 
stated in their place, as reflectors of his glory — the 
trumpets of his praise. 

I think the human yoice the noblest of all instruments. 
Organs were not used in the Christian church till a yerj 
late period. The first great organ was presented to 
Charlemagne by the Emperor Michal. In the Eastom 
church organs were not approved. In the Western 
church they were introduced amid great opposition. 
Thus ^Irede, a Cistercian monk, in the twelfth century: 
^* Unde ce$9afUibu$ jam typi$ et figuri$j unde in eccUtia^ 
tot organay tat cymbalaf Ad quid rogo terribili$ iUe 
foUium flaUutj tonitrui poHus /rofforem quam vocii ex- 
priment tuavitatem f *' — ^^Slredus, Speculum Oa$titaH§, 
lib. ii, 28. << Whence, after types and figures have 
ceased, whence in the church so many organs, so many 
cymbals ? For what purpose, I ask, is that torrible blow- 
ing of bellows, expressing rather the crashing of thunder 
than the sweetness of the voice V My idea of an organ 
is very simple, and, I think, very true. But, before 
stating it, I may premise that I have no sympathy what- 
ever with the ultra-puritanic views of some on this side 
the Tweed, or the covenanting prejudices of others north 
of the Tweed, in this matter. I do not admire the anile 
ignorance which hears heresy in the sounds of an organ, 
or sees a Papist in his patron or player. So strong was 
the feeling, half a century ago, in the Church of Soot- 
had, that, on a eieigyman introduovn^ vlh ^t^^a^ >i^ 
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aged females that sat round the pulpit could hardly bo 
kept down on its first sound; and the clamor in the 
parish grew so terrible that they were obliged to remove 
it ; and the poor clergyman^ on leaving the parish for a 
more suitable one at a distance, was represented in the 
prints of the day, and in the shop-windows, robed in his 
canonicals, with a barrel-organ on his back, and his right 
hand turning the handle, and playing the well-known 
tune, 'Til gang nae mair to yon toun,'' etc. Yet a vio- 
loncello, double-bass, or a violin, are more effective 
instruments by far. On the organ the same key is both 
the flat of one note and the sharp of another ; the transi- 
tions are clumsy and abrupt; but the violin not only 
distinguishes each note and half-note from another by 
different fingers, but can render the quarter or eighth of 
a tone with unutterable beauty, and pass from one to 
another with a delicacy altogether unattainable by organ 
or piano. You have excommunicated the violin and con- 
secrated the organ, and, like many kindred Papal canoni- 
zations and curses, on very unsatisfactory grounds. But 
the organ, grand as it is, is nothing to the human voice. 
The Old Hundredth, given by all the voices in this hall, 
is grander without than with the organ. The organ, in 
short, to express its true value, is a good auxiliary to bad 
congregational singing ; but, like the use of a crutch, too 
long used it prevents our walking without it ; or, like an 
ear trumpet, too much had recourse to, it renders us 
unable to hear without it. The human voice alone is the 
wonderful organ. Intellect is visible on the brow — the 
heart is seen looking through the eye; but the soul 
reveals itself in the voice. Man's soul is audible, not 
visible, as God gave an apocalypse of himself of old, not 
in the blazing fire nor in the bursting earthquake, but in 
the ''still small voice.'' The sound of the voice alone 
betrays the fiow-og of the inner and inexhaustible fount- 
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ains of the soul; otherwise inappreciable to man. Mer- 
corj may have made the lyre^ Apollo the flute^ Jnbal the 
harp and the organ; but God made the human yoice^ 
and the instrument shares in something of the perfection 
of the Maker. 

But I am speaking of music rather than musical in- 
struments. Music is in harmony with all other sciences. 
The painter must borrow its language in order to 
describe his painting; he speaks of tone and harmony. 
The poet's rhymes and cadences are all musical. Elo- 
quence is the master minstrel playing on those responsive 
musical strings, the feelings, fears, and hopes of the 
human heart. There is an analogy between music and 
geometry. There is a likeness — ^a family likeness, be- 
tween York minster and Handel's oratorio; the one rep- 
resents to the eye, and the other to the ear, a divine 
thought; the cathedral is the dead stone shaped and 
fitted to its place, and so vivified by the genius of the 
architect that the very stone shoots up, and blossoms, and 
shines, and sparkles in the splendor of rising and setting 
suns, as if circled by a perpetual aureole of beauty and 
light ; the oratorio is the cathedral of the ear, in which 
the dull air is seized by the master minstrel, and rever- 
berating from the string, or rushing through the pipe, or 
gushing from the human voice, it embodies and unfolds 
all great and glorious thoughts. Even a great poet can 
not speak of war — ^in itself not very musical — without 
bringing in music to illustrate it : 

*' This is the arsenal. From floor to ceiling, 
like a huge organ, rise the burnished arms, 
But firom their silent pipes no anthem pealing, 
Startles the Tillages with strange alarms. 

Ah! what a sound will rise, how wild and dreary, 
When the death-angel touches those swift keys t 

What loud lament and dismal Mxaerert 
Will mingle with the awful 8ymphoTL\ei\ 
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I hMr •'•» aow 41m iafinito fiarca choral, 

Tbe crifis of agony, the dreadful groan, 
Which, through the ages that have gone befotd n^ 

In lotag reverberations reach ont own. 

The bursting shell, the gateway wrenched asunder, 
The rattling musketry, the clashing blade, 

ABd,«Ter and anon, in tones of ihoader, 
The diapason of the eannonadel 

Is it, t) man ! with such diiscordant noises. 
With iuch aocvraed instnunenta as thtte, 

Thou diownest Naiure'a aweet and kindly voioea, 
And jarrest the celestial harmonies ? 

Were half the power that fills the world with twror^ 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and vporti, 

Qiyen to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals and Ibrts. 

Down the dark fdtnre, through long generalMms, 
The echoing sounds grow £GLinter, and then cease; 

And like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibrations, 
I hear once more the yoice of Christ say, ' Pteaee/ 

* Peace '—and no longer from its braaen portals 
The blast of war's great organ shakes the skies; 

But, beantlAil as songs of the hnmortals, 
The holy melodies of love arise." 

Music has a wonderfidlj-sootliiiig influence — purer 
than paintings more ethereal than poetry, and the least 
sensuous of any, it exercises the greatest power over the 
human mind. Are you, young men, worn out with the 
toils of the day, and anxious to drown the lingering 
echoes of the roar of the wheels and machinery of mam- 
mon? Learn to sing, or play on the violin, sacred an- 
thems, airs, and tunes. Amusement or relaxation you 
must have. Try this; it will exert on you all of the 
power and none of the poison of opium. Singing keeps 
off pulmonary disease. Disease of the lungs often arises 
from faU'iDg fully to inflate them. Now, moderate exer- 
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eise of the yoice is just as neeessaiy to the healtli of tlie 
whole ohest, ts exercise of the whole body to its healthy 
development. Music has also an inspiring power. If 
you feel dull, sleepy^ and exhausted^ a lively tune on the 
violin will rouse your nerves^ and restore them to har- 
mony. Don't have recourse to wine or alcohol; these 
will aggravate^ not cure. Try music; it is essentially 
teetotal, and yet inspiriting. We all know the effect 
produced on the 42d Highlanders at Waterloo, when 
they seemed beginning to waver, by the sound of the 
pipes. The Duke of Wellington, with his eagle eye, 
perceived the indications of change, and asked why it 
was that so unubual a thing had occurred. The renuirk 
was made by a distinguished commanding officer tkat 
some one had commanded the pipes to cease playing. 
Wellington instantly ordered the pipes to be played in 
full force; and, though to English ears not the most 
musical, they had the most cheering effect on that gal- 
lant band, who instantly rallied, to share, with torn 
colors and shattered ranks, in the trophies of the day. 

"And wild and high the Cameron's gathering rose, 
*rhe -war-note of Lochiel, which Albyn's hills' 
Have heard, and heard, too, have her Saxon foes, 
How in the noon of night that pibrooh thrills 
Savage and shrill. But with the breath which fills 
Their mountain pipe, so fill the moantaineers 
With the fierce, natire daring which instilh 
The itinring memory of a thousand years, 
Aad Eraa's, Donald's faaie, rings in each clansman's esn." 

ts your tuinA haunted with evil thoughts? As Chriisi- 
tian young men, you know the sovereign and infallible 
prescription. But in its place music has a wonderfully- 
expulsive power. David played before Saul, and the evil 
spirit forsook him. Luther, in despondency, u^ed to seise 
his flute and revive his spirits, remarking, " TVi^ ^«^*^ 
hates good music. " I maj add, the Pope «i\ao \i\si\.^ %Q^ 
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music. I will give you au instance of it. I was once 
along with a clergyman of the Church of England speak- 
ing in a large room to a meeting on the comparative mer 
its of the Romish and Protestant communions. Some 
Jesuits had packed the room with three-fourths of Irish 
Koman Catholics from the railway. My friend tried to 
speak first, but the tremendous noise of hob-nails and 
heavy boots upon the floor made him positively present 
the spectacle of playing a pantomime. Not one syllable 
was heard. He sat down in thorough despair, and as it 
is said that Scotchmen always come to the breach when 
Englishmen give way, he asked me to see what I could 
do to still them. I found, however, that I was not more 
successful than my friend ; but I was more cunning, for 
I went to the singers, ten or twelve, who began our 
meeting with praise, and said, '^ Strike up with all your 
force the 100th Psalm,'' to some merely descriptive 
words, supposing that ten or twelve voices in harmony 
would put down many hundreds in discord. There was 
perfect silence. Every Koman Catholic walked out, 
and in a quarter of an hour we had the meeting thor- 
oughly to ourselves. I ought, however, in candor to 
explain, that I thought the secret was that the Eoman 
Catholics hated our Protestant music; but I found that 
they were forbidden to join in worship — such our sing- 
ing appeared — ^with those whom they believe to be her- 
etics. If this room were filled with Roman Catholics, 
I should ask my friends behind me to begin and sing, 
and you would see them filing out as fast as their feet 
could carry them. 

Bo I address a Scotchman in thi/ assembly ? and 
where are Scotchmen not found? Does not '^Auld 
Lang Syne," <<Birks of Invermay," "Roslin Castle," 
and still more, the sacred, venerable, and ancient melo- 
dies of OUT national Cburch, make you forget shops, 
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ledgers, gaslights, troublesome customers; and conjure 
up before the mind's eye 

** Caledonia, stem and wild, 
Meet none for a poetic child, 
Land of brown heath and shaggj wood. 
Land of mountain and the flood?" 

And have you not, in the enthusiasm of the moment^ 
exclaimed.' 

"Breathes there the man, with sonl so dead. 
Who neyer to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land I 
Whose heart has ne'er within him bnmed. 
As home his footsteps he hath turned 
From wandering on a foreign strand?" 

I recollect lines sung to me by my mother when I was 
scarcely four years old. Ah I a mother's first words at 
home are, and ought to be, a son's last and deepest 
recollections on earth. There is not a nobler, holier 
relationship on earth than mother and son, and that son 
who has no veneration for a mother's memory, and gives 
DO obedience to a mother's last advice, is an intolerable 
discord and disgrace. Music is essentially Protestant; 
the Pope has spared no money in order to Romanize it. 
We Protestants have undervalued it — ^Bomanists have 
idolized it. But music is not the property of the Pope, 
or the possession of the devil, or the monopoly of either, 
but the creature of God, and meant to be, and yet des- 
tined to be, the utterer of his praise. Popery is prop- 
erly represented by unison. Protestantism is properly 
represented by harmony. If my friends were to sound 
a note, and each of you were to sing the same note, 
though in the same octave, or an octave higher, it would 
be what is called unison; but if they were lo ^oxsji^ ^ 
^sejr-note, »nd etdb one were to take it up lu ^vNa \|«\.^ 

10 
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soprano, aontralto> tenor, bass, tbe whole together would 
constitute harmony. Now, in the Church of Borne they 
boast of unity; but I have always contended that they 
have no such thing. They have uniformity, but not 
unity. Whether in his own palace at Rome, or where 
he is now doing penance at Gaeta, the Pope sounds the 
key-note, let it be B flat or A in the minor key, and the 
moment he has sounded that note every priest foufids 
the same note, and there is perfect unison. But in tbe 
Protestant Church the Lord of Olory sounds the key- 
note, the Independents take up their loud soprano, the 
Wesleyan Methodists the oontralto, the Scottish Church 
the tenor, and the Church of England the grand and 
overwhelming bass; and the whole constitute the har- 
mony of Protestantism, each taking his own part, and 
jet all in perfect order, harmony, and therefore unity. 
Music had its origin in religion, and to religion it must 
reader the tribute of its energies; and such is the glory 
of Scripture that no other book can furnish themes equal 
to the demands of musical genius. Sacred music was 
heard at the creation, ^^when the morning stars sung 
together, and all the sons of God shoute4 for joy.'' 
Adaia thus addressed Eve : 

** How often from tiM stoop 
Of ochoing hill or thiekct have w« hMcd 
Cclaatial Toices to tho midnight air, 
Sole, or responslTO to each other's note, 
Singing their great Creator.'' 

Adam and Eve, as sketched by Milton^ delighted in 
song; they sang many a beautiful duet, and knew not 
what discord was till sin entered and death by sin. 
The music of the spheres is intimated by David when 
he states, ^^The heavens declare the glory of God, 
and the firmament sheweth his handiwork.'^ The 
obUdr^a of Israel, on theix aao«(% %Eom tlvA reach of 
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Phaittob, sMigy '^ I will sing unto the Lord, for he hatk 
triumphed gloriously;" ^'And Miriam the prophetens, 
and all the women went out after her with timhrels.'' 
David waa a great musiciU performer; at the close of 
his reign four thousand Leyites praised the Lord. 
When the ark was brought into Solomon's temple, ''It 
came to pass that the trumpeters and singers were as 
(nae in praising and thanking the Lord! and when 
thejr lifl;ed up their Toice with trumpets, and cymbals, 
and instruments of ssusic, snying^ For he is good, his 
m«n^ endureth forever; and when all the childreti of 
Israel saw i^ they bowed themselves, with their fiu^es to 
the grou»4, upon the pavement, and worshiped and 
praised th«i Lord, saying. For he is good, for his m^fTcy 
endureth forever/' 

The blessed Savicnr himself, on the eve of his eruei* 
ixion, joined with his perfect voice in giving utterance 
to the deep agonies of that perfect but suffering heart, 
and sang with his discif^es^ it is said, a hymn. I 
do lament th*t Rome has secured so rich music for 
Passion-Week. I ksow nothing grander tham the 
Miserere, sung as a mere pageant at Rome, a^ there^ 
fore, to an earnest heart, unsaiis^tory in all respects ; 
but in the theme, in the deep cry, ^^ Mimtre m&i, 
Domme/' the utterance of the i^y-first Psalm — and in 
that mournful, monotonous Imrden of sound, rising and 
swelling as if the heavy moan of a world's calamity; 
and yet single toices hem*d in snccessioii, parting from 
the deep current of woe as if each were giving 
expression to individual grief, and yet each a part of and 
inseparable from that Wondrous harmony — all this is 
grand: it has been monop(^iaed by Popery becanse 
Protestanism has disregarded it. The daughters of 
our country are taught the light traali oC ¥x«ii^ 
spheipemUf, aad tikeao noble oompo8itloii% \lvsi^ ^^ 
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lengtli become so identified with Bomanism tliat we 
tMok them essentially Bomish. 

Paul and Silas in prison sang praises to God; the 
primitive Christians, as noticed by the heathens, sang 
hymns. Here is divine precedent, holy sanction; and 
as long as the music suits the words and subserves 
the thought it can not be too excellent. On a building 
you may lay out too much money in an age when many 
churches, rather than a few magnificent ones, are needed, 
but you can not lay out too much money in the purchase 
of music; twenty shillings will buy the very choicest 
specimens, and your leisure hours for relaxation in c5ld 
winter nights, and the exercise of your voice, which 
does you good, will enable you to be one of the congre- 
gational choir. I think it very hard that, while a 
Bomish priest has only to ask the ladies of his congre- 
gation to turn themselves into sisters of mercy or 
charity, I can prevail on so few of my congregation to 
take their place and give their ministry in the choir — 
the noble ministry of praising God. It is essential to 
effective general singing in a congregation that there 
be a powerM concentrated choir. 

It is the peculiar excellence of music that it is not 
an ornament added to praise, but an auxiliary to its 
manifestation. Music is not for impremonj an influence 
ftom without, but for expression of an inspiration that 
is within. It is not designed to pour into the heart 
new feelings, but to unload the foil heart and give 
egress and utterance to its otherwise unutterable emo- 
tions. A soul full of joy instinctively sings. Music 
is the language of joy — ^the catholic tongue of all glad 
hearts in all lands; other things seek after Gt)d, if 
haply they may find him, but music professes to have 
found him, and stands ever ready to sing his praise. 
The WAters rash from the billa laib ^^ ^vka \^^Vy« 
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in search of tlie Lord of the earth — the flame of fire 
mounts upward in search of the Lord of heaven — the 
mountains, like great watch-towers, lift their heads far 
up into the sky, looking for the Judge of the world — 
the flowers burst from their buds, looking for him 
whose smile gave them their tints; but Music has not 
to look for him — she has found him — and her perpetual 
function is to celebrate his praise and unfold his glory, 
and show how excellent is his name. It is remarkable 
that in every portrait of a future state of joy and 
felicity sacred architecture and painting are rarely or 
scarcely alluded to. ''No temple in heaven'' is a fixed 
characteristic. Living stones laid on the everlasting 
Rock, and cemented by love and lighted up by the 
glory of God and of the Lamb, is the grand metropolitan 
cathedral of the age to come; no painting or statuary 
is there, for the living forms of beauty and of glory 
transcend all picture and render worthless the grandest 
production of the chisel: but what vindicates my 
subject, and renders it worthy of a lecture, is the fact, 
that in all the disclosures of the glories of the blessed^ 
music, and song, and praise, and thanksgiving, hold 
a prominent place. '' A voice came out of the throne, 
saying. Praise our God, all ye his servants.'' This 
is a solemn and sublime solo or recitative. Immediately 
after a chorus of symphony and music, ''as the voice 
of a great multitude, and as the voice of mighty 
waters, and ' as the voice of mighty thunderings, 
sayingi Alleluia: for the Lord God omnipotent reign- 
eth " 

I desire now, in few words, to obviate, or rather 
anticipate, a few objections to sacred music, as well as 
try to guard against its abuse. No musical attraction, 
however excellent, must draw you to join in a wor^hi^ 
that IB idolatrous, or to unite with com^^tv^ \m%^^ 
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Mid pro&ne. Tbis is imporUuit; it ia th« disregard 
of Uiis that has made pious minds hesitate to recom- 
mend the study of music ; pure in its place, it becomes 
pernicious when thus perverted. It must be borne in 
mind that there is in this country a rapidly-increasing 
taste for saered music. It m no longer a question, 
Gultiy«te or not cultivate? but, Shall we suffer it to 
pass over ta a service either profttne or superstitious, 
or shall w« advocate and uphold its application to divine 
and holy purposes? At this moffient the Jesuits, 
driven by l»t« revolutions firom the continent, are watch- 
iMg with lynx eyes for imy and every plank on which 
to float into power, and one of the means they are 
usurping is music in Popish worship and music by 
Popish teachers. I know acme of our iViends think 
Popery and Jesuitism are perfectly distinct. I do not 
think so; I regard Jesuitism as the very essence of 
Popery— the corrosive sublimate of Popery— the con- 
centration of all its evil and the combination of all its 
powers for the corruption ef mankind. Numbers of 
Jesuits have become teachers of music ostensibly, 
teachers of Popeiy really. Ton must resist the devil 
in whatever shape he comes, whether building grand 
cathedrals or writing sublime oratorios, whether with 
trowel or with trumpet. The grand plan I know for 
preventing a musical tante from identifying itself with 
idolatry or with the oper% is to point out the need and 
souroe of a new heart. Yet it may not be useless to 
invite Christians, not indeed to enter into competitor- 
ship with Home, but to give a little more attention and 
patronage to this exercise, retaining the severest sim- 
plicity, and yet reaching forth to greater excellence. 
Nor do I wish to encourage a mere musical exhibition 
before the oongregation. I want the whole congrega- 
ijon to be one grand choiri eabh meinbot \;iki\i^ bia 
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j^Tt; and for this purpose there ought to be four 
leaders instead of one. I want not an organ for the 
audience to listen to, nor a choir for it to applaud, 
but one or other, just to sustain, and lead, and regulate 
the congregation. Nor do I identify my adyocacy of 
sacred music with any one way of advancing it 
Many spiritual and devoted men entertain strong objec- 
tions to oratorios as ordinarily performed. My remarks 
are not to be interpreted as either laudatory or con- 
demnatory. I must say, however, I can not endure the 
idea that the sufferings of the Savior should be turned 
into a mere musical gratification ; and still less the idea 
that a mere worldly man, fresh from the boards of the 
opera, should be the performer in such an exhibition; 
nor less do I dislike to hear an audience shout encore 
after some deep and piercing delineation and expression 
of sorrow or solemn truth, as if its music were all its 
charm, and the words used merely to make room for 
the music. This is to make use of Ood for our music, 
and not to make use of muric for the sake of God. 
But are these things inseparable from music? Is it 
impossible to secure Christian men of musical attain- 
ments? Can the Toung Men's Christian Association 
do nothing in this matter? May not this lecture 
suggest a new subject for your meditation ? Here allow 
me to commend to your attentive perusal an admirable 
little work by Mr. Binney, which shows that under that 
severe logical head of his there are deep springs of 
beauty, and of sympathy, and harmony, like the fissures 
in the granite rock, rich in green herbage and sweet 
flowers. ''The Service of Song'' has many good sug- 
gestions. It has been urged that the study of music 
leads to dissipation, that musical men are not of tho 
most temperate or domestic habits. K it be ao, \t \% 
ie^ljr to be deplored ^ but surely iheie la no «ia^xvN\a!k 
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ooDoection between music and wine : Apollo and Baochaf 
are not Siamese twins ^ wine-glasses, and quavers, and 
semibreves, are not sisters, nor even second cousins. In 
the natural world, Music and Temperance are plainly 
sisters. The blackbird, thrush, canary, and nightingale, 
all exquisitely musical, only drink water, and smoke 
nothing but fresh air. A grove or wood in spring echoes 
with feathered musicians, each a teetotaler, temperate 
without a pledge, and ever singing and never dry. I do 
believe that if music has, in any instance, fallen into bad 
hands, it is very much the fault of those, who are satisfied 
with music in the worship of God, any thing but worthy 
of the sublime themes of Christianity. Why should the 
psalmody of our congregations be a penance to a musical 
ear? The Gospel does not call on us to stop the musical 
ear or blind the tasteful eye, but to enlist the sympathies 
of both in favor of the grand and sublime service of 
Christianity. If Protestants will practically despise 
music, the devil, intimately acquainted with its powers, 
will seize and secure it for the play-house; and the Pope, 
no less acquainted with its attractions, will engage it for 
the mass-house, and detached from its primeval fellow- 
ship, the worship of God, it will become the ally of 
idolatry or banqueting, and revelry and bacchanalian 
excess. The desecration of the purest things is always 
greatest; an angel falling becomes a fiend; music per- 
verted becomes a ministry to sin and Satan. I know the 
heart is the chief element in all worship, and spirit, and 
truth, more acceptable to Gt>d than all besides; but if 
you have music at all, why not have the best music and 
in the best manner f I do not advocate fiorid music any 
more than florid robes or florid architecture, but severe, 
simple, solemn music, beautifying the house, and furnish- 
ing a channel for the expression of the praises of the 
tride of the Lamb; till that day anW^ ii^^tk i^ «kc% %V%\\ 
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be music, and all tongues praise, and all hearts love, and 
tke universe a choir; and the << Halleluiah Chorus'' the 
anthem peal foroTer and ever. How beautiful is the 
picture of domestic piety, presented by one who, in some 
respects, was unmindftd of it : 

** The cheerfu' topper done, wi' lerions ho^ 

Tliey roan' the ingle form a circle wide ; 
The lire tnrnB o'er wi' pfttriArehtl gr*ce 

The big ha' Bible, ainee hia ihthcr'a pride. 

Of straina that ainee did aweet in Zion glide 
He wales a portion wi' judicious care, 
And *Let ns worship Ck>d,' he says wf solemn air. 
They ehaat their artless notes in simpie guise. 

They tune their hearts, by fsr the noblest aim; 
Perhaps 'Dundee's ' wild warbling measures rise. 

Or plaintive * Martyrs,' worthy of the name." 

Such is the picture of an old Scottish family when there 
was a Bible in every cottage and worship in every home. 

I want you to notice one feature here. The singing of 
a congregation ought to be very much like the singing of 
an individual. Did you not observe that the choir sang 
from the middle of the third line pianissimo, thus ez« 
pressing the idea with greater fullness ? 

Now, why not make congregational singing just as 
expressive as our preaching from the pulpit, or solo 
singing at a pianoforte in the drawing-room f Speaking 
of congregational praise, Baxter says, ''When we are 
singing the praise of God in a great assembly, with joyful 
and fervent spirits, I have the liveliest foretaste of heaven, 
and I could almost wish that our voice were loud enough 
to reach through all the world to heaven itself" I think 
the chant the most purely Protestant music ; the common 
tune and the metrical hymn are God's words, as I have 
already said, shaped and adapted to man's music,' but the 
chant is God's word retained as the Spml ^\^\\>^«xA 
mMn '8 music followiag and unfolding it. 

11 
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The anthemi has the same Protestant feature, though 
less simple, and so less adapted to be universally popular. 

I see DO reason why every young man should not be 
able, in the place in which h^ worships, to take his part 
in it. It is God's own beautiful words; it is the highest 
employment of man 's genius, not to adorn it, but unfold 
it, express it, and make it come home to the heart with 
greater emphasis. 

To draw to a oIom: ia a glimpse of the upper sanc- 
tuary vouchsafed to John in Patmos — ^Rev. xix, 1 — "I 
heard a great voice of much people in heaven, saying, 
Alleluia: Salvation, and glory, and honor, and power, 
unto the Lord our God." Yer. 5: '^And a voice came 
out of the throne, saying. Praise our God, all ye his serv- 
ants, and ye that fear him, both small and great. And I 
heard as it were the voice of a great midtitude, and 
as the Toiee of many waters, and as the voice of mighty 
thunderings, saying, Alleluia: for the Lord God om- 
nipotent reigneth/' At present^ nature and the visible 
Church are partially out of tune; and those disputes 
that agitate the Church of Christ, are the tuning of 
the instruments preparatory to the grand rash of song, 
when all the discords of nature shall melt into harmony, 
all hearts be full of love, and joy, and gratitude, all 
voices retuned and restored, and the air clear and brill- 
iant as in ancient Eden. Young men of this Associa- 
tion shall cease to drudge sixteen hours in close shops, 
and take their place as choristers in the last grand orato- 
rio, with voices no more tremulous firom exhaustion.^ 
What a chorus, when winds, and waves, and birds, and 
woman's brilliant soprano, and man's deep bass, and every 
creature in heaven, and earth, and under the sea — the 
cherubim of the sky, and the children of the earth — 
ohurch-tower, and cathedral-pavement, and chapel-roof-*- 
tbe 4robbiahop of CaateYbury, Bugjh ^' ^«l\^ I^t. C^VkiL 
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nersy Baptist Noel, and Mr. Sherman — and greater still 
than they^ the glorious company of the apogtles, the 
goodly fellowship of the prophets, the noble army of 
Biartyrs, shall join in that grand jubilee — ^in thaik glori- 
ous Alleluia ChomSi ^'The Lord God omnipotent reign- 
eth!" I haya thus spoken of music in the hands of 
Christians^ anud the lights of Scripture, and directed by 
soula that feel that, whether we. eat, or drink, or whatso* 
eyer we do^. we should do all to the gl<M7 of Ood. 

My first demand of the Ohnstian muaidan is, that he 
should be *^ born again,'' that the affections of his soul 
should be retouched and retuned, the heaxt charged with 
gratitude^ and joy, and love. 

** Art ii short, and time is fleeting 

And our hearts, though stout and brave^ 
Still like muffled drums, are beatln^^ 
Ftnecal marohet to the grave." 

We are near eternity. Its glorious tones oecasionally 
reach us. We walk as it were iq the oiypt or subtemr 
nean chamber of life, whenoe at times we can hear from 
the great cathedral of glory that is above us, the pealing of 
the organ and the chanting of the choir; and oyer aa a 
friend goes upward at the bidding of death, and joins 
that soblime chorus, waves of richer and louder harmony 
roll down, till our hearts vibrate in unison with eternal 
praises; and occasionally a flash of the heavenly light 
streams into our spirits and reveals to us fathers, and 
mothers, and sisters,, and brothers, and friends, as 
<< harpers with their harps,'' singing the song of Moaes 
and the Lamb; and occasionally a blessed invitation ia 
heard from the lips of some familiar one, now a ehorister 
before the throne, <' Come up hither, my son, there ia a 
place empty, waiting to be occupied by you^l M.^ ^jws^\«t^ 
here is a seat for jovlI '^ And agaixk^ we Yieu \\ift «(i!ClaKSBL 
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peal louder than the loud thunder, ''Thou art worthy, for 
thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us by thy blood out 
of every kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation.*' 
''Blesang and honor, and glory and power, to him that 
sitteth on the throne, even the Lamb ! " A clearer and 
more spiritual apprehension of this divine harmony would 
render contemptible the songs of the opera, and give to 
sacred music a sublime significance, and to Christianity 
itself its true and divine aspect. Have you new hearts? 
These are indispensable requisites in order to fit you for 
a place in the heavenly choir; the blood of the Lamb is 
the only title, and the work of the Spirit of the Lamb the 
only preparation for taking a part in that sublime sym- 
phony. Thus only the discordant starts of passion, the 
snatches of appetite, the whinings of discontent, shall be 
no more heard; and the soul, like an organ delivered from 
chance pressure on its keys, shall be given into the 
hands of its divine Maker. 

Music is for the expression of gratitude, and joy, and 
adoration in the soul. If you are not redeemed and 
sanctified, you have no deep inner feeling to express; 
and therefore music is of no use to you, and you of no 
use in glory, and therefore there is no place prepared for 
you. If you be what your name indicates — Christian 
young men — cherish the bright prospect of entering the 
company and joining in the chants of the blessed; of 
hearing the harp of David sound a yet nobler music — and 
the voices of Isaiah and Jeremiah no longer tuned to 
sadness — ^and the adamantine Luther, singing in a nobler 
strain yet nobler victories — and Milton rising to the 
utterance of songs worthy of Paradise really regained — 
and Cowper's spirit, no longer benighted, desolate and 
unstrung — and confessors from the catacombs of Rome, 
and martyrs from their flame-shrouds, and missionaries 
Irom the distaDt isles of the eveT-Ro\wvd\Ti^ ^«>."^. — ^vocv\ 
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Africa and Asia, and Europe and America, presenting the 
rapturous spectacle of the prophet's strain upon a world's 
lips — a chorus, every chord in which is joy, every heart 
in which is love, every utterance in which is deep and 
glorious harmony. We move to that blessed land — our 
march is amid the music of the redeemed. Onward, 
fellow-Christian, in your sublime career! and so, amid 
crashing scepters, and crumbling dynasties, and exploding 
thrones, and the earth moved and the mountains reeling, 
and the waves of the sea roaring, and men's liearts failing 
them for fear of the things tbat are coming upon the 
earth, lift up your hearts and sing, ^' God is our re^ge 
and our strength,'' as old Luther did in trouble; for this 
tolling of the funeral knell of successive kingdoms shall 
be soon changed in your hearing into a joyous marriage- 
peal of bells, sounding over sea and land, '' Behold, the 
Bridegroom cometh, and the Bride bath made herself 
ready I" 
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GOD made the present earth as the home of man; but 
had he meant it as a mere lodging, a world less bean- 
tiftil woold have served the pnrpose. There was no need 
for the carpet of yerdnre or the ceiling of blue; no need 
for the mountains, and cataracts, and forests; no need for 
the rainbow; no need for the flowers. A big, ronnd 
island, half of it arable, and half of it pasture, with a 
clump of trees in one comer, and a magazine of fuel in 
another, might haye held and fed ten millions of people ; 
and a hundred islands, all made on the same pattern, big 
and round, might haye held and fed the population of 
the globe. But man is something more than the animal 
which wants lodging and food. He has a spiritual na- 
ture, fall of keen perceptions and deep sympathies. He 
has an eje for the sublime and the beautiful, and his 
kind Creator has provided man's abode with affluent 
materials for these nobler tastes. He has built Mont 
Blanc, and molten the lakes in which its shadow sleeps. 
He has intoned Niagara's thunder, and has breathed the 
zephyr which sweeps its spray. He has shagged the 
steep with its cedars, and besprent the meadow with its 
king-cups and daisies. He has made it a world of fra- 
grance and music — s world of brightness auA a^mYH^XTr^ — 

\2a 
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a world where the grand and the graceful, the awful and 
the lovely, rejoice together. In fashioning the home of 
man, the Creator had an eye to something more than 
convenience, and built not a barrack, but a palace — not a 
Union-workhouse, but an Alhambra; something which 
should not only be very (Jbmfbrtable, but very splendid 
and very fair 3 something which should inspire the soul 
of iti inhabitlant, Und i9Vi#t ^t^lr forth Ibo '^reiyfodd" 
of complacent Deity. 

God also made the Bible as the guide and oracle of 
man ; but had he meant it as a mere lesson-book of duty, 
a volume less various and less attractive would have 
HBSwered every end. A few {^aia fMuraginphi^ «nti«mid- 
ing Ood's own character and his disposition ton^ard naA 
sinaars here on €arth, mentioning the provision whi^ 
he has made for our future happiness, and indicating ikt 
different duties which he would have us perform — 1^ few 
Bimple sentences would have sufficed to tell what God i% 
and what he wo«ld have ms do. There was bo need fot 
the picturesque narrative «nd the migestio poem — no 
need for the proverb, th^ istoryi atid the psalm. A chap- 
ter of theology, and another of morals; a short aocoiuit 
of the incarnation and the great atonement, and a few 
pages of rales and directions for the Christian lift, 
might have contained the practical essence of Scripture, 
apd have supplied as with a Bible of simplest meaauif 
and smallest size. And in that case the J^ble would 
have been consulted only by those nure and wist&l spirits 
to whom the great hereafter is a subject of aaxie^F — 
who are really anxious to know what God is, and hew 
themselves may please him. But in giving that BiU% 
its divine Author had regard to the mind of laaii. H« 
knew that man has more curiosity than pie^r-ssaore 
taste than sanctity; and that more persons are anziouf 
to hetLT some neW; or read some beauteous things than to 
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x%kd w hfear about God and the gteal valvatioa. He 
ktew t^Mkt few ircmld 6Ter aek, What flrast I do to be 
saved, till they oadie in contact wit^ the Bible itself; 
aad therefore, he made the Bible not only an instmctiTe^ 
book, bnt an attractive one — not only true, but enticing. 
He filled it with marvelotus incident and engaging his- 
tory; with sunny pictures f^om old world scenery, and 
affecting anecdotes from the patriarch times. He replen- 
ished it with stately ailment and thrilling verse, and 
sprinkled it over with sententious wisdom and proverbial 
pungency. He made it a book of lofty thoughts and 
noble images — a book of heavenly doctrine, but withal of 
earthly acUiptation. In preparing a guide to immortality, 
Infinite Wisdom gave not a diotionaiy nor a grammar, 
but a Bible — a book which, in trying to catch the heart 
of man, should captivate his taste; and which, in trans- 
forming his affections, should also expand his intellect. 
The pearl is of great price; but even the casket is of 
etquiflttte beauty. The sword is of ethereal temper, and 
nothing cuts so keen as its double edge ; but there are 
jewele on the hilt, and fine tracery on the scabbard. The 
dbekelsare of the pui«st ore; but even the Scrip which 
eon tains tiiem is of a texture more curious than that the 
artists of earth could fashion it The apples web gold; 
b«t «ven the basket is silver. 

In st>eaking of the literary excellence of the haly 
Seriptures, I am aware of a twofold disadvantage. Some 
hav^ never looked on the Bible as a readable bode. 
They remember how they got long tasks from it it 
sehool, and spelled their arduous way through polysylla- 
kie chapters and joyless genealogies. And in later life 
they have only heard it sounded forth monotonous from 
the drowsy desk, or freezing in the atmosphere of some 
sparse and wintery sanctuary. So irksome and insipid has 
erery association made the book, that were t\ie^ a\i^^ 
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in a parlor with an old directory; and an old almanac, 
and an old Bible, tliej would spend tlie first hour on the 
almanac, and the next on the directory, and would die of 
ennui before they opened the Bible. They have got at 
home a set of their favorite classics, and on a quiet even- 
ing they will take down a volume of Chaucer or Milton, 
or even Thomas Fuller or Jeremy Taylor, or an Elzevir 
Virgil, or a Foulis's Homer, and read at it till long 
beyond their time of rest; but to them the Bible is no 
classic. They don't care to keep it in some taking or 
tasteful edition, and they would never dream of sitting 
down to read it aa a recreation or an intellectual treat. 
And then there are others in a happier case to whom that 
Bible is so sacred — ^who have found it so full of solemn 
import, and to whom its every sentence is fraught with 
divine significance, that they feel it wrong or revolting to 
read it with the critic's eye. They would rather peruse 
it on their bended knees, praying God to show them the 
wonders in his Word, than with the scholar's pencil in 
their hand, ready to pounce on each happy phrase and 
exquisite figure. They would rather peruse it in the 
company of Luther or Leighton, than along with Eras- 
mus or Scaliger. And with such persons we own a 
decided sympathy. But we trust that both will bear 
with us a little while we endeavor to show that if no 
book be so important as the Bible, so none is more 
interesting, and that the book which contains most of the 
beautiful is the one which must ever remain the standard 
of the good and the true. * 

And here we would only add one remark which it is 
important to bear in memory. The rhetorical and poet- 
ical beauties of Scripture are merely incidental. Its 
authors wrote, not for glory nor display — not to astonish 
or amuse their brethren, but to instruct them and make 
tiem better. They wrote for God'a gjl^y) iiot their own ; 
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they wrote for the world's advantage, not to aggrandise 
themselves. Demosthenes composed his most splendid 
oration in order to win the orown of eloquence; and the 
most elaborate effort of ancient oratory — ^the panegyric 
to which Isocrates devoted fifteen years — ^was just an 
essay written for a priie. How different the circum- 
stances in which the speech on Mars Hill was spoken ; 
and the farewell sermon in the Upper Chamber at Troas I 
Herodotus and Thucydides composed their histories with 
a view to popular applause; and Pindar's fiery pulse beat 
faster in prospect of the great Olympic gathering, and 
the praises of assembled Greece. How opposite the cir- 
cumstances in which the seer of Horeb penned his 
faithful story, and Isaiah and Jeremiah poured forth 
their fearless denunciations of popular sins 1 The most 
superb of modem historians confesses the fiutter which 
he felt when the last line of his task was written, and 
he thought that' perhaps his fame was established. A 
more important history concludes: ''These things are 
written that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, 
the Son of God; and that believing, ye might have life 
through his name." And some of you will remember 
the proud firude in which the Roman lyrist predicts for 
himself immortal celebrity."* Along side of his elo- 
quent but egotistic vaticination, you can not do better 
than read the last words of Israel's sweet singer: ''His 
name shall endure forever; his name shall be continued 
as long as the sun; and men shall be blessed in him : all 
nations shall call him blessed. Blessed be the Lord 
God, the God of Israel, who only doeth wondrous things; 
and blessed be his glorious name forever: and let the 



^ **Exegi monimentum nre perennins. 
.... Usque ego postera 
CnscMm iande recent," etc.— Hob. \Vb. VlVodu V^. 



▼hok earth be filled with lus glofj. Ameii and amta. 
The prayers of David the (fon of Jeeae are ended.'^ 

Eemembering^ then, that the Bible ooatains no oma* 
mental passages^ nothing wribten for mere displaj, that 
its steadfast purpoae is> ^'Qlory to Ood in the highest/' 
and the truest blessedness of man-^ repeat that that 
Bible abounds in passages of the purest beauty and 
stateliest grandeur, all the grander and aU the more 
beautiful because they are oasual «ad unsought. The 
fire whioh flashes from the iron hoof of th# Tartar steed 
as he acoura the midnight path is grander than the arti- 
fioial fireworic; for it is the oasual effeot of speed and 
power. The clang of ocean aa he booms his billows on 
the rooky and the eohoing cavea giro chorus, ia more 
soul-filling and sublime than all the musie of the jorohee* 
tra; for it is the music of that main so mighty that 
there is a grandeur in all it doesi, in its sleep a melody, 
and in ita mavoh a atately psalm. And in the haw whioh 
painta the melting cloud there is a beauty which the 
stained glass or gorgeous drapery emulates in rain; for 
•it is the gbry which gilds beneficence, the brightness 
wMoh bespeaks a double boon, the flush which can not 
but come iorth when both the sun and shower are there. 
The atyle of Saripture has all this glory. . It has the 
gracefubiess of a high utility; it has the msjesty of 
intrinsic power; it has the charm of its own sanctity; 
it never labors, never strives, but, instinct with great 
realities^ and, bent on blessed ends, has all the trans- 
lucent beauty and unstudied power which you might 
expect from its lofty object and all-*wise Autlu». 

There is no ]^henomenon in nature ao awful as a 
thunder-storm ; and almost every poet, from Homer and 
Yirgil down to Dante and Milton, or rather down to 
Grahame and Pollok, has described it. In the Bible, 
too^ we bare a thunder-storm, ike iw«nt^-n\xi\.\i P«&lm — 
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' ft» desiniption of a tenpest, whiob, rising fimn die 
MediterraneaD, aad traveling by Lebftnon and along 
the inland mountains^ reaches Jerusalem, and sends the 
people into the temple porticoes for refuge. And, be- 
sides those touches of terror in which the geographical 
progress of the tornado is described, it derives a sacred 
vitality and power from the presence of Jehovah in each 
successive peal. <<The voice of the Lord is on the sea: 
the God of glory thundereth : the Lord is on the mighty 
sea. The voice of the Lord is powerful, the voice of 
the Lord is full of majesty. The voice of the Lord 
breaketh the codam; yea, the Lord breaketh the cedars 
of Lebanon. He maketh them also to skip like a calf: 
Lebanon and Strion like a yomng unicorn. The v^ce 
of the Lord divideth the flames of fire. The voice of 
the Iiord shaketh the wilderQess : the Lord shaketh the 
wilderness of Kadesh. The voioe of the Lord maketh 
the hinds to oalve, and discovereth the forests : and in 
his temple doth every one speak of his glory. The Lord 
ritteth upon the -water-torrent: yea, the Lord sittetk 
King forever. The Lord will give strength unto bia 
people;" and now the sun shines out again: <'theLQr4 
will bless his people with peace."* 

Among ikoee who have expressly written on ihe Sub^ 
lime, it is. agreed that the most thrilling spectacle is. one. 
whose obscure outline or vague presence at once suggests 

^ Of tr mmf. ci the FsaloM Vk «h«(U a flood of new lignifioaAoa whoa 
the leate ondontt^dft their mechaniam, as ia the ease of manj it has 
heen 4isolQsed by the lajbors of Lowth, Uorslej, Hengstenberg, and 
others. It was one happy morning in his house at.Dnndee, that my 
dear frirnri}, Robert ITChiBTne, showed me the geographical stmoture 
of this twenty-ninth Psalm. And certainly it enhances the meaning 
of this majestic ode when we conceive the spectator-psalmist as standing 
with the awe-stmck multitude in the temple porch, and watching the 
march of the thunder-storm as it advances from tbib HedSXAXt^xAva.^^x 
"mighty BOO, and at hmt hnnti in a watev-Aood MCO%n4 VSMnoi^.'iWi. 
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the supernatural. Of this sublime in terror the fourth 
of Job supplies an acknowledged instance : 

" A thing, too, was imparted to me secretlj. 
Mine ear received a whisper with it. 
In tumults of night-visions, 
When deep sleep £a11s on men, 
Panic came on me, and horror, 
And the multitude of my hones did shakt. 
A spirit passed before my laoe. 
The hair of my flesh stood up : 
It stood, but I could not discern its fbpn ; 
A figure before mine eyes: 
Silence — and I heard a Toiee, 
* Shall a mortal be righteous before Qod ? 
Shall a man be pure before his Maker?* " 

But perhaps the poetic beauty in which the Bible 
most excels all other books is description of the world 
around us. A better idea of the poetic susceptibility 
was never given than when John Foster called it physi- 
opaihy, " the faculty of pervading all nature with one's 
own being, so as to have a perception, a life, an agency, 
in all things." " If you observe a man of this order, 
though his 'body be a small thing, completely invested 
with a little cloth, he expands his being in a grand circle 
all around him. He feels as if he grew in the grass, 
and flowers, and groves; as if he stood on yonder distant 
mountain-top, conversing with clouds, or sublimely sport- 
ing among their imaged precipices, caverns, and ruins. 
He flows in that river, chafes in its cascades, smiles in 
the water-lilies, frisks in the fishes. He is sympathetic 
with every bird, and seems to feel the sentiment that 
prompts the song of each; and firom this ability to 
transfuse himself into every object around him in a 
certain sense he inherits all things." To which we 
would <tnly add, that besides this poetic sympathy with 
nature^ the sacred writers seem to have possessed a 
0tiU purer perception of wYiat tiatuTe Va. 1!Vic^ xw^l wvV^ 
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Could tifandfose th^ir own life into the landscape, but 
tbej could discei^n hoW mucb of tbe living God is tbere. 
And instead of tbat material semblance wbicb a Claude 
ot a Rembrandt migbfc project on bis canras, or Virgil or 
Sbenstone migbt embody in bis verse, tbey inbaled 
Jebovab's breatb and bearkened to Jebovab's voice, and 
received into tbeir adoring bosoms as mticb of Jebovab's 
life as- lingers in our defaced and fallen world. Hence 
it comes to pass tbat tbe book wbicb contains by far tbe 
brigbtcst and most Vivaciotts landscape-^tbe boliest and 
bappiest view of tbe tbings aroUnd us, is tbe word of 
God. Viewed in bis own ligbt, and delineated by bis 
own pencil, tbe mountains skip, tbe seas clap bands, tbQ 
little bills rejoice, and tbe valleys sing. Tbe Bible land- 
scape bas a limpid fresbness, as viewed by an eye wbicb 
carnality bas never dimmed, or ratber tbat loving and 
observant eye wbicb grace bas made yotrng again. It 
needs no dryads to people its woodlands, no oreads to flit 
over its mountains, no naiads to give mirtb to its waters 
or music to its streams; for a bigber animation fills 
tbem, and every cbiming brook and fluttering spray, 
every zepbyr and eveiy blessed sound, is ft note in God's 
own antbem : <' Praise tbe Lord from tbe eartb, ye drag- 
ons and all deeps: flre and bail: snow and vapors: 
stormy wind fulfilling bis word : mountains and all bills : 
fruitful trees and all cedars : beasts and all cattle : creep- 
ing tbings and flying fowl : kings of tbe eartb and all 
people : princes and all judges of tbe eartb : botb young 
men and maidens: old fkien and cbildren: let tbem 
praise tbe name of tbe Lord ; for bis name alone is ex- 
cellent; bis glory is above tbe eartb and beaven.'' 

But, instead of quoting illustrative passages from wbat 
may be called tbe pastoral and descriptive poetry of 
Scripture, I sball read one wbicb, wbile a gt3i^\i\<i ^^ 
soriptioD, like most kindred jbortions of HoVy ^tV\., o^^% 
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itfl sablimitj to its moral power; and I quote it the 
ratker because our own translation does not bring out its 
entire significance. It is the twenty-eighth chapter of 
Job, and the question is. Where is Wisdom to be found ? 
and, What is the abode or hiding-place of Understand- 
ing ? Is it a deposit hidden in the bowels of the earth ? 
a treasure for which we must ransack the oaverns under- 
neath, or rummage in the rifted rock? Is it a secret for 
which we must bribe the Grave ? or which Death alone 
oaa whisper in the ear ? And so it commences with a 
magnificent account of the miner's doings underground : 

*■ Truly, there U a mine for the sUyer, 
And a place Ibr the gold fo ibia: 
Iron is dug up from the earthi 
. And the eftrth pours forth its copper. 
Man digs into darkness, 
And explores to the ntmost bowid 
The stoaes of dimne« and death shadt; 
He hreaka up the veins from the matrice. 
Which, unthought of, and under fbot, 
Are drawn forth to gleam among mankfnd. 
The sur£Me pours forth hread* 
But the suhterranean winds a fierj region. 
Its stones are the sapphires' hed, 
And it hides the dust of gold. 
B is a path which the eagle knows BOt» 
Nor has the eye of the vultura scaoaed. 
The lion's whelp has not tracked it, 
Nor the ravening lion pounced on it. 
The miner thrusts Ms hand on the sparr^r-ora, 
And overturns the monntainB hy their roots. 
He cuts a channd through the rock, 
And espies each precious j^em. 
He hinds up the oozing waters, 
And darts a radiaace thnmgh the gloem. 
But 0, where shaU Wisdom he found? 
And where is the place of UimKBSTAHiniro? 
Man knows not its source 
For it is not to be Ibnnd in the Ind ef the living. 
The sea says, *It isnot inme;' 
And * Not in me,' echoea \!oa HvftA* 
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SdIUI goM eMi Ml bi given fsr It, 

Kor lilvter be weighed for its purchaie. 

It can not be bought for the ingot of Ophlr, 

For the precious onyx or the sapphire. 

The bdmished gotd and crystal cm sot equal K, 

Nor golden trinkeis match it. 

Talk not of corals or pearls, 

For the attraction of wisdom is beyond rabies. 

The topflz of Ethiopia can net riral il, 

Nor the patett hoUioB barter it. 

Whence, then, eometh Wisdom? 
And where is the place of Understanding ? 
did from the eyes of all living, 
And nmpera by the foiwk of th« ilr, 
Destraetion and Death say, 
'We have heard its fame with our ears.' 
God understands its track ; 
He knows its dwelling-place ; 
For to the ends of the earth he leea, 
And under all heaven surveys. 
When he weighed out the air, 
And meted out the water ; 
When he ixed the oourse of iho^raitt, 
And the path of the huirieaM ; 
Then did he eye it and proclaim it ; 
He prepared it and searched it out, 
And unto mitn He said, 

•Bdioldl tho fsar of the Lord, that iaWiidom, 
And to dq^ from evil is Understanding.' **^ 

It would consume all this evening were I reading from 
tlie prophets and the Psalms those passages of grandeur 
which make the sacred text so awful and august; and 
of that class I shall read no more. But perhaps the 
sublime, though the highest order of literary effort, is 
not, after all, the most popular. Were we putting it to 
the world at large, we should, probably, find that the 
books they like best are those which are less exalted 

^ Some lines of the above are slightly paraphrased ; but the version is 
essentially the same as that of Dr. Mason Good, idth. mod^caX\oii«\TCTBi 
Dt, L00 Mnd otb^n. 
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above the every-day level^ and whose simple incidents^ 
and cheerfnl glimpses^ and human pathoS; bring them 
home to every man's comprehension and feeling. In 
this sort of narrative that world's book, the Bible, 
abounds. Do you ask for tenderness ? '^ And Euth said 
to her mother-in-law, Entreat me not to leave thee, nor 
to return from following after thee; for whither thou 
goest I will go, and where thou lodgest I will lodge; thy 
people shall be my people, and thy God my God : where 
thou diest will t die, and there will I be buried. The 
Lord do so to me, and more also, if aught but death part 
thee and me." Do you ask for pathos? ^^And Cushi 
said, Tidings, my lord the king; for the Lord hath 
avenged thee this day of all them that rose up against 
thee. And the king said unto Cushi, Jb the young man, 
Absalom, safe? And Cushi answered. The enemies of 
my lord the king, and all that rise up against thee to do 
thee hurt, be as that young man is. And the king was 
much moved, and went up to the chamber over the gate, 
and wept ; and as he went thus he said, O my son Absa- 
lom, my son, my son Absalom I Would God I had died 
for thee, Absalom, my son, my son." Or do you ask 
for natural, simple, and affecting narrative ? ^' A certain 
man had two sons; and the younger of them said to his 
father. Father, give me the portion of goods that falleth 
to me. And he divided unto them his living. And not 
many days after the younger son gathered all together, 
and took his journey into a far oountiy, and there wasted 
his substatace With riotous living. And when he had 
spent all, there arose a mighty famine in that land ; and 
he began to be in want. And he went and joined him- 
self to a citisen of that country; and he sent him into 
his fields to feed swine. And he would fain have filled 
his belly with the husks whtch the swine did eat ; and 
DO man gave unto him. And w^en Yi^ qmh^ \a himself 
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he said^ How many hired servants of my father's house 
have bread enough and to spare, and I perish with hun- 
ger ! I will arise and go to my ^ther^ and will say unto 
him. Father, I have sinned against Heaven and before 
thee, and am no more worthy to be called thy son ; make 
me as one of thy hired servants* And he arose, and 
came to his# father. But when he was yet a great way 
off his father saw him, and had compassion, and ran, 
and fell on his neck, and kissed him. And the son said 
unto him. Father, I have sinned against Heaven, and in 
thy sight, and am no more worthy to be called thy son. 
But the father said^ Bring fbrth the best robe, and put 
it on him ; and put a ring on his hand, and shoes on his 
feet; and bring hither the fatted calf, and kill it; and 
let us eat and be merry; for this my son was dead and is 
alive again ; he was lost and is found.'' 

I could veiy willingly have extended, these remarks to 
other species of composition, and would have liked to 
show, particularly, how many models of eloquent argu- 
ment and engaging discourse are contained in the New 
Testament. But on the wide field of Bevelation, with 
its intellectual opulence, I forbear to enter. I can easily 
understand how the Bible was one of the four volumes 
which always lay on Byron's table; and it would be easy 
to fill a lecture with the testimonies, witting or unwit- 
ting, which painters, sculptors^ orators, and poets, have 
rendered to the most thought-suggesting book in all the 
universe. It never aims at fine writing. It never steps 
aside for a moment for the sake of a felicitous expres- 
sion or a good idea. . It has only one end ; to tell the 
world about GUkL's great salvation; and yet the wonder 
is, that it has incidentally done more to supply the world 
with powerful and happy diction, and literature with 
noble thoughts and images, and the ^e arta ¥[vth 
memorable BubjeotB^ than perhaps aU ot\iet ^K>c>k.^ ^^^ 
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kftTe bees written. The world's Maker n ilie Bible's 
Author, and the same pn>fa8i<i& which fturnisked ao lay- 
iahly the abode of man, has filled •• riehly and adorned 
fo brilliantly the Book of man. 

And just as that Bible is the great storehevse and 
repertory of intellectual weaUh^ so I must add that its 
rital tenth is the grand sonree of intelleotnal power. 
When Sir Samael Bomilly Tisited Paris, immediately 
niter the fixBi French BeTolntion, he remarked: ^^ Every 
thing I saw eonyinoed me Uiat, independently of onr 
fktnre ha{^^ess> and onr suUimest enjoyments in this 
Ufo, roligioB is neoessafy to the comforts, th^ oenTen- 
leAces, and even the elegances and lesser pleasureii of life. 
Not only I never met with a writer tnily eloquent who did 
not at least affect to believe in religion, but I never met 
with one in whom religion was net the richest source of 
his eloquence." And I am persuaded that in things intel- 
lectual the rule will hold, that piety is power. I am 
persuaded Uiat no production of genius will survive 
to the end of all things in which there is not somtething 
of Ood ; and I am farther persuaded tiMt no book can 
exercise a lasting ascendency over mankind on which his 
blessing has not been implored, and in which his Spirit 
does not speak. Of all the powers and faculties of the 
human mind, the noblest is the one which €k>d has crea- 
ted for himself; and if that reverential or adoring fac- 
ulty do not exist, or if it has been by suicidal hands 
extirpated, the world will soon cease to feel the mas who 
has no fear of Gk)d. The stateliest compartment in this 
human soul is one which, in creating it, Jehovah reserved 
for his own throne-room and presenee-ehamber ; and how- 
ever curiously decorated or gorgeously furnished the 
other compartments be, if this be empty and void, it will 
soon diffuse a blank and beggarly sensation over all the 
rest Ami thns, while tike Yoktaiiea va& 'Byo^asa^na^ of 
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atheist memoiyi are waxing old and Taniahing from the 
firmament of letters^ names of leas renown^ but more 
religion, brighten to a greater luster. So true is it that 
DO man can long keep a hold of his fellow-men, unless 
he himself first has hold of God. 

But if a sineere and strenuous theism be thus import- 
ant — such natural fiiith in God as buoyed the wing 
of Plato in his long and ethereal flights, or bulged 
the Saxon thews of Shakspeare in his mightiest eflforts, 
incomparablj more prevalent is that intellectual prowess 
which a Scriptural faith produces. He is no unknown 
Orx)d whom the believer in Jesus worships, and it is no 
ordinary inspiration which that God of light and lore 
supplies to his servants. And were it not for fear of 
tediousness I would rejoice to enumerate one genius after 
another which the Gespel kindled, if it did not create. 
That Gospel, beyond all eontroyersy, was our own Milton's 
poetic might. It was the struggling energy which, afiter 
years of deep musing and rapt devotion, after years dT 
mysterious muttering and anxious omen, sent its pyramid 
of flune into old England's dingy hemisphere, and poured 
its molten wealth — its lava of g<^d and gems, fetched 
deep from classic and patriarchal time, adown the rasset 
steep of Puritan theology. It was the fabled foot which 
struck from the sward of Cowper's mild and silent life a 
joyous Castalia — a fountain deep as Milton's filre, and, 
like it, tinctured with each learned Imd sacred thing it 
touched in rising, but sofl and faH as Siloah's fount, 
which flowed fast by the oraole of God. And that 
Gospel was the torch whioh, on the hills of Renfrewshire, 
fired a young spirit — himself both sacrifice and altar- 
pile**— till Britain spied the light, and wondered at the 
brief but brilliant beacon. But why name the individ- 
ual instances ? What is modern learning, and th<i m^t^Vi 
oi katMeot, Mnd the jreading millioDy Vui oda ^«ftX Htf^'Ckr 
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ument of the Gospel's quickening power? Thtee 
hundred years ago the classics were reviyed; but three 
hundred years ago the Gospel was restored. Digging in 
the Pompeii of the middle age^ Lorenzo and Leo found 
the lamps in which the old classic fires had burned; but 
there was no oil in the lamps^ and they had long since 
gone out* For models of candelabra and burners there 
could not be better than Lity, and Horace^ and Plato^ 
and Pindar; but the faith which once filled them-—* 
the old pagan fervor — ^was long since extinct, and the 
lamps were only fit for the shelf of the antiquary. But 
it was then that, in the crypt of the conrent, Luther, and 
Zuingle, and Melancthon, observed a line of supernatu- 
ral light, and with lever aild mattock lifted the graven 
stone, and found the Gk)8pel which the Papist had buried. 
There it had flamed, ^' a light shining in a dark place,'' 
through unsuspected ages^— unquenchable in its own im- 
mortality — the long-lost lamp in the sepulcher. Jupiter 
was dead, and Minerva had melted into ether, and 
Apollo was gray with eld, and the most elegant idols of 
antiquity had gone to the moles and the bikts* But there 
is One who can not die and does not change; and the 
Fountain of Scriptural learning is He who is also the 
Fountain of life, the Alpha and Omega-^-Jesus, the 
Son of God. From his Gospel it was that the old 
classic lamps, when filled with frei^h oil, were kindled 
again; and at that Gospel it was that Bacon, and 
Locke, and Milton, and Newton, and all the mighty spirits 
of modem Europe, caught the fire which made them blaze 
the meteors of our firmament, the marvels of our fieivored 
time. 

And should any one now chance to hear me who is 
ambitious to be the lasting teacher or the extensive light 
of society — ^to paint, or think, or sing, for a world more 
thoughtful than oar railway Tead«i%,Ut ^m T«iii«aL\wc 
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th^t i^pthiog can immortaliee the works of genius if 
there be no Gospel in them. The facts of that Gospel 
are the world's inain 9tqQ\ of Irath; the fire of that 
Gospel is the onjj Promethean spark which can ignite 
our dead truths into quenchless and world-quickening 
powers. 

For practical and deTOtional purposes we could desire 
no better yersioa of the Bible than our own truthful 
and time-haHowed translatioi^. But for those purposes to 
which we haye thi^ eyening adv^rted — for the sake of its 
intelligent literary perusal^ we have sometimes wished 
that, either in the originals or in English, some judi- 
cious editor would give us, each in a separate fasciculus, 
the several ooptribu^ipns pf eacft sacred penman. As 
it is, with the sixtj-Qix volumes of the Bible all com- 
pressed in^ a single tom/s, we are ap^ to regard them, not 
only as homogeneous inspiration, which they are, but as 
cotemporary compositions, which they are not. We 
forget that, in point of time, there is the same interval 
between Moses and Mattheiir as there is between the 
close of the canon and the oompiiafbion ot tfie Augsburg 
Confession. And, with each portion comminuted into 
those numbered paragraphs, which we call venes, we are 
apt to lose sight of the characteristic 8tyl^ pf t^e various 
compositions. An epistle looks like a poem, and a 
history reads like a collection of aidagjes or apothegms. 
But allowing one book to contain the minor prophets, 
and another the general epistles, there would still 
remain upward of twenty inspirjed pppien whose writings 
might, much to their mjntfial illustration, be bound up in 
separate volumes, and preserved in their individual 
identify, We should thus have in one volume all that 
Moses wrote, and, in another, chronologically arranged, 
all |;he writings of Paul. One volume m\^t ^ockX^vci 
aJJ Ae Psalms of David ; another, those PstAm^ — ^w^wVj 

18 
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as Dumeroos — ^wbich were indited by Moses, and Asaph, 
and others. In one cover might be bound up the Gospel, 
the Epistles, and the Apocalypse of John; and in 
another, that divine Song, those confessions of a con- 
verted philosopher, and that ancient << Wealth of Na- 
tions,'' which were written down by Solomon. And 
under such an arrangement might we not hope that 
Itooks, usually read in chapters or smaller morsels, might 
sometimes be read continuously, taken down from the 
shelf, as another attractive book would be taken, on a 
leisure evening, and read through at a single sitting? 
Might we not hope, in such a case, thai while those who 
now read the Old and New Testaments would read them 
still, some who at present do not read the Bible might 
be tempted to read Paul, Moses, and Isaiah ? And is it 
too sanguine to expect that, as the searching of Scrip- 
tures and sacred knowledge thus increased, some who 
first resorted to the book, for literary entertainment, 
might learn from it the lessons which make wise to life 
everlasting ? 

At all events, theology has not yet turned to sufficient 
account the Bible's marvelous diversity. You know how 
opposite are the turns, and how various the tempera- 
ments, of different people, and how unequal their capac- 
ities. One has a logician's intellect, and delights in 
dialectic subtilty. Another has a prompt intuition, and 
deprecates as so much bambooalement every ingenious or 
protracted argument Some have the ideal faculty so 
strong, that they never understand a proposition rightly 
till it sparkles as a sentiment; poet-wise, their eyes are in 
their apex; they can not descry matters of fact and 
homely truths, which creep along the ground or travel on 
all-fours; but in order to arrest a vision so sublime as 
theirs, thoughts must spread the wings of metaphor, and 
Moar into the seoith: while oiheta ax« w^ v^Mak, that 
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thej are offended at all imagery, and grudge the time it 
takes to translate a trope or figure. Some minds are 
concrete^ and can not understand a general statement till 
they see a particular example. Others are so abstract^ 
that an illustration is an interruption, and an example a 
waste of time. Most men love history, and nearly all 
men live much in the future. Some minds are pensive, 
seme are cheerful ; some are ardent, and some are singu- 
larly phlegmatic. And had an angel penned the Bible, 
even though he could have condescended to the capacity 
of the lowliest reader, he could not have foreseen the 
turn and fitted the taste of every child of Adam. And 
had a mortal penman been employed, however versatile 
his talent, however many-faced his mind, he could not 
have made himself all things to all his brethren, nor 
produced styles enough to mirror the mental features of 
all mankind. In his wisdom and goodness the Most 
High has judged far better for our world ; and using the 
agency of forty authors — transfusing through the pecu- 
liar tastes and temperaments of so many individuals — 
and these "men of like passions with ourselves" — the 
self-same truths, the Spirit of God has secured fbr the 
Bible universal adaptation. For the pensive, there is 
the dirge of Jeremiah and the cloud-shadowed drama of 
Job. For the sanguine and hopeful, there sounds the 
blithe voice and there beats the warm pulse of old Gali- 
lean Peter. And for the calm, the contemplative, the 
peacefully-loving, there spreads like a molten melody, or 
an absymal joy, the page — sunny, ecstatic, boundless — 
of John the Divine. The most homely may find the 
matter of fact, the unvarnished wisdom and plain sense, 
which are the chosen aliment of their sturdy understand- 
ings, in James's blunt reasonings; and the most heroic 
can ask no higher standard, no loftier feats, i\o ^wi^^^T^ 
eioti more iotenae, no spirituality mare e\iVieTCi«\, \\sA.\iV)siC^ 
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will find in tbe Pauline Epistles. Those wbo love tlic 
sparkling aphorism and the sagacious paradox are pro- 
vided with food convenient in the Proverbs; and for 
those whose poetic fancy craves a banquet more sublime, 
there is the dew of Hermon and Boxrah's red wine — the 
tender freshness of pastoral hymns, and the purple 
tumult of triumphal psalms. And while the historian 
is borne back to ages so remote that gray tradition can 
not recollect them, and athwart oblivious centuries, in 
nooks of brightness and in oases of light sees the pa- 
triarch groups, clear, vivid, and familiar as the household 
scenes of yesterday — there is also a picture sketched for 
the explorers of the future. For while the apocalyptic 
curtain slowly rises — while the seven thunders shake its 
darkness palpable, and streaks of glory issue through its 
fringe of fire, the New Jerusalem comes down from 
heaven; and gazing on the pearly gates, and peaceful 
streets, and bowers of sanctity, our planet can scarce 
believe that she is gaxing on herself — ^that this is old 
Mother Earth grown young again — that this vision of 
holiness and bliss is nothing more than Paradise re- 
stored — ^that <'new'' but ancient << earth in which dwell- 
eth righteousness." 

But in order rightly to appreciate the literary diversity 
of the Bible's several books, it is essential to remember 
the plenary inspiration of the Bible collective. Imagine 
the case of an accomplished evangelist. Suppose there 
were a missionary endowed with the gift of tongues, and 
ealled to ply his labors in difiierent places at successive 
periods. He goes to France, and, addressing its viva- 
cious inhabitants, he abandons the direct and sober style 
of his fisither-land; every utterance is antithesis; every 
gem of thought is cut brilliant-wise; and the whole 
ontion jigs on gay, elastic springs. He passes thence to 
MoJfMod, aad in order to oonciUat^ \ta ^Ne'Wt^^t^ Vw\% 
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Bteadj thoughts move on in stiff prooession, trim, con- 
cinnate, old-fashioned — in peaked beaver, starched ruff, 
and velvet mantle. Anon he finds himself amid a tribe 
of red Indians; and instantly his imagination spreads 
pinions of flame, and, familiar with thunder-water and 
burning mountains, his talk is to the tune of the tem- 
pest. And ending his days in Arabia or Persia, through 
the fantastic sermon skip shadowy antelopes or dream- 
like gazelles; while each interstice of thought is filled by 
a voluptuous mystery, like the voice of the darkling 
nightingale as it floats through air laden with jasmin or 
roses. And thus, ''all things to all men," this gifted 
evangelist wins them all ; whereas, had he spoken like an 
Oriental to the Indian, or like a Persian to the Hol- 
lander, he would haye offended each, and would have 
been a barbarian to all. The teacher is one — ^the same 
evangelist every-where. The truth, the theme is one — 
over and over again the same glorious Gospel. Nay, the 
substance of each sermon is esisentially one ; for it is a 
new forth-pouring from the same fountain — another 
yearning from the same full heart. But to suit success* 
ive hearers the rhythm alters, the tune is changed. 

Such is the principle on which the great Evangelist 
has acted. In inditing sermons for the world, such is 
the principle on which the divine Spirit has proceeded. 
Speaking to men, he has used the words of men. When 
on the two tables God wrote the Ten Commandments, he 
did not write them in the speech unutterable of the 
third heavens — ^he wrote them in Hebrew letters, Hebrew 
words, and Hebrew idiom ; and had it so pleased him, he 
might have given all the Scriptures in the self-same way. 
Employing no mortal pen whatever, from the top of 
Sinai he might have handed down the one Testament, 
and from the top of Olivet the other — ^th.^ \?\iQ\fe^ ixotsi • 
Genesis to Revelationy completed wittaTxl WxEk»XL voXrx- 
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vention, and on amaranthine leaves engraven in heaven's, 
own holograph. And in such a case there would have 
been no dispute as to the extent of inspiration ; there 
would have been no need that^ like the electrometers of 
the meteorologist; theologians should invent testa of its 
intensity^ nicely graduated from the zero of superin- 
tendence up to the fullness of suggestion. But Infinite 
Wisdom preferred another way. Inspiration he made 
the counterpart of the incarnation; and as in the in- 
carnate mystery we have^ without mutual encroachment 
and without confusion^ very God and very man, so in 
theopneustic Scripture we have a book, every sentence of 
which is truly human, and yet every sentence of which is 
truly divine. Holy men spake it, but holy men spake 
and wrote it as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. 
And just as when God sent his Son into the world, he 
sent him not in the fashion of an angel, nor even in the 
fashion of a glorified and celestial man, but in all points 
like his brethren; so when he sent into the world his 
written word, it came not ready-written with an angel's 
plume, but with reeds from the Jordan it was consigned 
to paper from the Nile, every word of it Hellenistic, or 
Hebrew, and yet every word none the less heavenly. 
And though the unlettered disciple, who in the identity 
of the ultimate Author forgets the diversity of the inter- 
mediate scribes — though he loses less than the dry critic, 
who only recognizes the mortal penman — that student 
alone will get the full good of his Bible who recognizes 
these parallel facts — ^its perfect and all-persuasive di- 
vinity, its perfect and all-investing humanity. Or, to 
sum it up in the vivid words of Gaussen: ^'As a skillful 
musician, called to execute alone some master-piece, puts 
his lips by turns to the mournful flute, the shepherd's 
reed, the mirthful pipe, and the war-trumpet, so the 
aJaJghtj Qod, to sound in our ears hia e\Aii3L«l ^otd^ has 
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selected from of old tbe instruments best suited to re- 
ceive successively the breath of his Spirit. Thus we 
have in God's great anthem of revelation tbe sublime 
simplicity of John; the argumentative^ elliptical^ soul- 
stirring energy of Paul; the fervor and solemnity of 
Peter; the poetic grandeur of Isaiah; the lyric moods of 
David; the ingenuous and majestic narratives of Moses; 
the sententious and royal wisdom of Solomon. Tes^ it 
was all this — ^it was Peter, Isaiah, Matthew, John, or 
Moses : but it was God.'' <' And such ought to be the 
word of Jehovah — ^like Immanuel, full of grace and 
truth — at once in the bosom of God and in the heart of 
man — ^powerful and sympathizing — celestial and human — 
exalted, yet humble — imposing and familiar — God and 
man." 

But here, gentlemen, a thought comes over me com- 
punctiously. It seems as if we had this evening come, 
a large party of us, to view a famous palace, and we 
have stood on the lawn in front, or looked up from 
the quadrangle, and told its towers and marked its 
bulwarks, and sketched some of its ornaments; but how- 
ever commanding the elevation, however graceful the 
details and various styles, after all, the glory is within. 
O, my brethren, there is a loveliness even in its letter; 
but there is life for our souls in its divine significance. 
Be you not only Bible-visitors but Bible-occupants. That 
Book which God has made the monument of the great 
redemption, and where he has put his own perpetual 
Shekinah, do you choose it as the gymnasium where you 
may nourish a youth truly sublime; the castle where, 
in a world of impiety and an age of peril, you may find 
intrenchment for your faith and protection for your 
principles ; the sanctuary at whose oracle you may find 
answers to your doubts and light upon your path ; the 
spirit's home, whither your affections aViaXV e^^r^ ^vj 
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rvturii; and where your character shall progressiyelj 
ennoble into i conformity with such a royal residence. 

Yes, my dear friends, as a supplement to this lecture, 
let me elitteat you to peruse the Bible itself. With 
prayer, with expectation, with eyes alert and open, read 
it ; in your most tranquil retirement read it ; and when 
a few of you, who are friends like-minded, oome together, 
read it; seareh it^ sift it, talk about it, talk with it. 
And as he thus grows mighty in it, I promise to each 
earnest Bible student simong you two rewards — it will 
make you both a wiser and a holier man. 

Wiser: for the sayings of God's word are solid. 
There is a substance, which you must have noticed, cast 
on the sea-shore, the medusa, or sea-nettle, as some sorts 
of it are called; an object rather beautiful as its dome 
of amber quivers in the sun. And a goodly siae it 
often is — so large at times that you could scarcely lift 
it: but it is all a watery pulp, and if you were carrying 
it home or trying to preserve it, the whole mass would 
quickly trickle out of sight and leave you nothing but 
a few threadfii of substance. Now, most books are like 
the marine medusa; fresh stranded, <^just published''— « 
as the expression is — ^they make a goodly show; but 
when a few suns have shone on them, the crystal jelly 
melts, the glittering cupola has vanished, and a few 
meager fibers in your memory are all the residue of the 
OHce popular authorship. K you ever tried it you must 
have been struck with the few solid thoughts, the few 
suggestive ideas, which survive fh>m the perusal of the 
most brilliant of human books. Few of them can stand 
three readings; and of the memorabilia which you had 
marked in your first perusal, on reverting to them you 
find that many of them are not so striking, or weighty, 
or original as you thought. But the word of Ot)d is 
0olid; it will stand a thousand xeadm^s, and the man 
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who hns gOB(» oyer it the most frequently and the mogt 
carefhllj; is the sorest of finding new wonders there. 
And just as the pearls-df Seriptnre retain their intrinsic 
worth; aS; notwithstanding the frowsy head-gear they 
haye garnished, the dull discoiirses they haye adorned^ 
they heam brighter than eyer when the hand of a Yinet, 
or Chalmers, or Hall has arranged them anew into a 
coronet of sanctified taste and genius: so hh among 
sages is the wealthiest man who has detected, and appro^ 
priated, and thoroughly possessed himself of the largest 
number of Bible sayings — the merchantman who, sisek* 
ing goodly pearls, has sought them on this exhatistlesi 
strand. 

And holier: for, though we haye this eyening spoken 
of the Bible yery much as if it were a human book, you 
can not be long yersant with it till you find that it is 
something more. Like Tabot, it is a ''mountain aparti" 
Among the books of this world it is isolated, unique, 
peculiar; and the farther up you get, the more acquainted 
you become with human books, and the more along side 
of them you study the book of God, the more amazed 
will yon be at its outstanding eleyation, its world-topping 
pre-eminence. And just as in scaling a high mountain 
it needs no chemistry to analyze the air and tell the pil- 
grim that it is free from miasma and impurities ; as eyery 
breath which paints a purer crimson on liis cheek and 
sends a tonic tide through all his suppling frame would 
tell its salubrity : so it needs no argument, no analysis, 
to persuade a spiritual mind that the air of heayen, the 
breath of God, is here.- In his holier feelings as he 
reads, in the godly zeal and joyful strenuousness which 
requite each mounting footstep, with instinct sure his 
regenerate nature haik the congenial inspiration. And 
just as on Tabor's summit, when from heaven saints \w 
snowy garments came down, and from C\ix\»X. V\% o^w 
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glorj came througli^ it needed no refracting prism or 
condensing lens to assure them that it was a body of 
more than earthly brightness which they were gazing 
upon : 80; my dear friends, when a text is transfigured, 
when the Holy Spirit in the word lets out his grace and 
glory, it will need no Paley nor Butler to prove that the 
wisdom and the power of God are there, but, radiant 
with emitted splendor, and dazzling your admiring eyes, 
in God's own light you will see it to be God's own word. 
Nor can I wish for you a better wish than that thus you 
may be often surprised and oyerwhelmc^.. Tes, dear 
brethren, in the very midst of this noisy capital, and in 
the meridian of this man- was ting, money-making age, 
may you often find your Sabbath, and your place of 
prayer, and your Bible, <'a mountain apart T' In blissful 
bewilderment may you forget the fascinations of earth 
and the pleasures of sin, and only wake up to find your- 
self alone with the Master I And none shall less grieve 
than he who has this evening addressed you, if the 
literary attractions of the book be thus merged and 
superseded in charms more spiritual, in attractions which, 
if they draw you to the Bible, will also draw you at last 
to heaven. 
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% Instincts td Inkstrs. 



THE earth is a vast magazine of materials^ and man is 
an artisan placed in the midst of these stores to 
discover their uses and to appropriate them. This is not 
the onZy end for which man was created and located on 
this planet — it is not the chief end — but it is one of the 
important objects of our terrestrial life — and an object 
which sustains intimate relations with every other end of 
our being ; even with the chief. 

God made the earth he/are he created man. So that, 
appropriating this fact to our present purpose, we may 
say — the factory was built and the materials for labor col- 
lected, before the human artificer was brought into being. 
The Creator's introducing such a creature to such a world, 
reveals the Divine intention concerning him. Goethe in 
his ''Like and Like'' expresses this idea with much 
sweetness — 

** A little flower ben 

'Was tpmiig from the atrih ; 
Early ^rinf welcomed 

The lovely birth: 
Then settled a bee there, 

ffipplng so sweet — 
Aov At cms for At oAtr 
Wat made mott meet" 

Man is not the firU industrial tenant of thia ^ob#. 
The ant provided meat before Abel tiUed t\ift ^xoxltA. 

AW 
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The beaver constructed a dam before Cain formed a 
sheep-fold. Birds built their nests before Jabal pitched 
a tent. The bee wrought in wax before Tubal Cain 
wrought in iron. Music was in the woods before Jubal 
strung a harp or designed ac organ. 

But although man is not the first-bom of the working 
creation^ he is chief of them in skill, and his strength is 
of the highest kind. The human hands — the organs of 
human speech — the comparative length of human life — 
the social tendencies of man — ^are all endowments^ which, 
apart from superiority of mind, give man immense advant- 
age over all other working animals. But when to these 
superiorities we add, his power of looking into causes and 
of discovering consequences — of calling up precedents 
from the past and of deriving motives from the future — of 
searching for and pursuing the true, and the beautiful, and 
the good — ^when we consider that man is essentially spec- 
ulative, and progressive, and religious— we see how deep 
and wide is the source of his superiority over the other 
working animals who share with him this earth. 

Besides constructing the factory — ^filling it with mate- 
rial — creating the human workman and introducing him 
to the scene of labor, the Creator does little to assist 
human toil. The bee and the beaver wrought perfectly 
at the first. At least, history and observation teach this; 
but testimony and experience show that men advance 
from foolish things to wise, from weak things to mighty, 
from base things to glorious, from things that are not, to 
things that are. What it is the Creator has done for 
those animals which work perfectly apart from imitation, 
instruction, or experience, we do not know. But we do 
know that man is not similarly endowed. His ability to 
labor with advantage t$ a growth. No inspiration of the 
Almighty imparts the knowledge of particular arts. 
The man brings no expemnoe. K« \ma \iot^ ta Plato 
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would baye it, lived in another sphere^ and oome to this 
earth with the knowledge gained daring his pro-existence. 
Oiir earliest ancestors found no tuperior creatures here to 
whom they could be pupils, and from whom they could 
fully learn the uses of the riches of the earth. Eyi- 
dently God intended that man should be self-taught. 
Having made us capable of discovering hidden uses and 
of adapting rude substances, God will not show us what 
he has made us able to find out; neither will he shape for 
us what he has given us power to mold. As when Jesus 
Christ raised Jairos's daughter, he commanded her friends 
to give her something to eat^ working no miracle to feed 
her, because this her friends could do, but putting forth 
Divine power to restore her to life because this her kin- 
dred could not effect; as when he provided, by miracle, 
wine for the marriage feast, he commanded the servants 
to fill the water-pots with water; and as on the same prin- 
ciple, when the Son of God raised Lazarus, he made 
others remove the gravestone and unbind the grave^ 
clothes, so God, of whom Jesus Christ was the expressed 
image, will not do for man what he has made man capa- 
ble of doing for himself. We believe that this was as 
much the law of Paradise as it is now the law of the 
expulsion from Eden. 

But while divine Providence does not so directly endow 
man to work as it has qualified inferior creatures, God 
has made us with faculties and with wants, and by making 
labor necessary, Gt>d — ^hereby — moves men to employ 
their powers. Oxa necessities demand our powers, and 
our powers are restless to meet our necessities. And as 
our faculties are superior to the powers of other terres- 
trial creatures, so our wants are more numerous and more 
intense. Instead, then, of endowing man to meet these 
wants perfectly at once, the Creator ordains that he %\v^W 
BO feel their pressure bb that his faculties fiVi«\\ \i^ "^^Wi- 
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gressively developed; while his wants are hereby morp 
and more abundantly met. 

One charge given to man at his ereation was this: 
Subdue the earth. And the changes which the intro- 
duction of evil has involved do not annul this pommisr 
sion. G^'s mandate now is : Subdue the earth. Human 
sinfulness may involve ii^ferior i^t^ition, duller in- 
stincts, a feebler ha^id and aQ evil eye; still, Ood's voice 
to man is: Subdue the earth; with your sweating 
brow, ^nd aching limbs, and fevered brain, Subdue the 
earth. 

Unless the man work, many of his w^Qts wiU remain 
unmet, and numerous 4e9ires will b^ ungrat^d; ther^ 
will be riches around him unpossessed, and powers within 
him unemployed, Instead of being the true lord of a 
real kingdom, he will have but the shadow of a throne. 
The poet Thomson having described the indolent savage 
as naked, helpless, and comfortless, spending his days in 
heaviness and darkness, sings : 

**Indii8try a^roaoh'd, 
And roiued him from his miseraUe ilotli, 
His facalties unfolded ; pointed oai 
Where lavish nature the directing hand 
Of art demanded ; showed him how to rente 
His feeble force by the mechanic powers; 
To dig the nuneral from the vaalted earth; 
On what to turn the piercing rage of fire, 
On what the torrent, and the gathered hlast; 
Gave the tall, ancient forest to his ax, 
Taught him to chip the wood and hew the ttoBt; 
Till, by degrees, the finished fabric rose ; 
Tore from his limbs the blood-polluted fur, 
And wrapt him in the woolly Testment warm ; 
Nor stopt at barren, bare necessity, 
Bu:;, still advancing bolder, led him on 
To pomp, to pleasure, elegance and grace ; 
And, breathing high ambition through his soul. 
Set science, wisdom, glory, in his view, 
A^id bade h im be the lord of nW V\ow V 
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If^ theti^ we be fkithful to our oonBtilutiott^ true to our 
circumstano^s, and obedient to the mandate of the Crea- 
tor^ we shall endeayor so to employ and dispose of the 
riches of the earth, aa that thej may best minister to our 
comfort and adirantage. This u art Nature is the 
earth as Gk)d left it Art, in antithesis to nature, is the 
earth as man molds it and govems it Lord Bacon de- 
fines art as the '^proper disposal of the things of nature 
by human thought and experience, so as to answer the 
several purposes of mankind." 

In subduing the earth, men may either be dull or ener- 
getio, fitful or assiduous, slothfUl or diligent; they may 
work with divided powers, of th«y may toil with their 
might Eamoistness, whole-heartelness, and steadiness 
in labor, is industry. 

While the man toils with his might — the inclination 
to effort instead of being exhausted will be strength- 
ened — the man will forget what is behind and will 
reach forth to that which is before; and, m doing thi$ — 
AS the laborer presses toward the goal for the prizes of 
industry— h« will see what he is not looking for — he will 
do what he has not deliberated upon — ^he will attain to 
objects the possession of which he has not contemplated. 
This is what we mean by " The Int^ncU of Industry J^ 

Instinct — the word — ^is applied by philosophers to ani- 
mals with different significations. Sidney Smith writes : 
''Action performed with a view to a certain end are 
rational. Actions perfiormed without the spontaneity of 
the agent are MitomatiCi Actions regularly performed 
without a view to the consequences they produce are 
instinctive." According to this definition of instinct 
the lower animals may be said to be n^oved rather than 
to move — to be acted upon rather than to act — to pro- 
ceed from an outward influence of the nature of which 
they are ignonat and the end of whiobL tiie;^ iiQ\\\ict %^^ 

14 
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nor appreciate^ and not from choioe or from reason- 
Thus the bee construots its hexagonal cell — and the 
beaver its dam and plastered house — the bird its warmlj- 
Kned nest — and the wasp its food-furnished hole — not 
because these creatures see the reason for their work, 
but because they are moved thereto by some state of 
their animal constitution. We can not here discuss the 
interesting subject of the instinct of lower animals, but 
we may say, that we incline to award the lower animals 
the rudiments of the human mind, and to attribute to 
man a measure of the instinct which belongs to the 
lower animals. We think that both act instinctively. 
Few subjects have in discussion so exhibited the preju- 
dice, the haste, and the vanity of men as the comparative 
faculties of men and beasts. 

But to our subject. Industry is instinctive. Technic- 
aUy instinctive — ^for it sometimes acts without the motive 
derived from a complete view of results. And generally 
instinctive — ^for there are natural tendencies of industry; 
and these often cany men beyond what they see, and 
whither if they foresaw they would not be prepared to go. 

Although we have not met with any work on the 
subject of this lecture, we have found references to the 
topic in several authors. Beckmann, in his '' History of 
Inventions," writing of the stocking loom, says : '^ It was 
not a matter of accident^ like most of the great discov- 
eries.'^ Lord Kames, in his '' Sketches of the History of 
Man," writes: *'More arts have been invented by accident 
than by investigation." Herschell, in his '' Discourse on 
the Study of Natural Philosophy," remarks: "In speculat- 
ing on the future prospects of physical science, we should 
not be justified in leaving out of consideration the 
probability, or rather certainty of the occasional occur- 
rence of those happy axxidents which have had so pow- 
erfal an induence on the pa»t) occaaiouB ^kere a fortunate 
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combination opportunely noticed may admit us in an 
instant to the knowledge of principles of which no 
suspicion might occur but for some casual notice.'' The 
Minister of Agriculture and Commerce for France — M. 
Charles Dupin — ^addressing his countrymen on the com- 
ing Exhibition of the Industry of all Nations, says: 
<' No living being is entitled to claim perfection for the 
arts useful to man. They are progressive in their very 
nature, and often when they are thought to be carried 
to the very highest point of excellence, an unexpected 
discovery opens to them a new career." Mac Cullagh, 
in his ^^ Industrial History of Free Nations/' writes: 
''The instincts of industry are wise and inventive, and 
seldom, when left free to act, fail of discovering the right 
way of obtaining rightful ends." 

In all these quotations our subject is touched. But 
where some of these writers put ''accident" we should 
use instinct Morever, we should qualify such words as 
"unexpected discovery," for we hold that industry has 
natural tendencies which, under the blessing of divine 
Providence, account for all its present products, and 
which will secure fruits and results far beyond all present 
calculation. A diligent man makes an unexpected dis- 
covery. In describing it he calls it a" happy hit." Oth- 
ers say, " He fell upon it." He says, " It struck me." 
But the fact is, nothing struck him. On the contrary, 
he, striking on every hand with the rod of industry, at 
length struck what he thought was rock dry to the core, 
but what God has made a strong cistern, and that rock 
being smitten by the leadings of his industrial instincts, 
the long-needed waters gushed out. 

It will be observed that while we do not exclude from 
our present use of the word instincts, the signification it 
holds when, in accordance with the definition of Sidney 
Smith, it 18 applied to the lower auima\a, V^i^V ^^ 
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embrace a muoh wider meaning. The Word^ according to 
its etymon^ means motions and tendencies^ whether with- 
out reason or guided by reason ; and it is in the sense 
of natural and necessary tendencies that we noW apply 
the word. Industry has nothing automatic afootit it. It 
creates automata^ but is not itself an automaton. Hu- 
man industry is, of course, rational; it performs many 
actions with a view to its end. But We shall see that, 
besides being rational, industry is, aldo, both in thd par- 
ticular and general sense, instinctive. To theie instiiicts 
we are about to look. 

Nor must we fail to remai^, that on this occasion We 
confine induwtry to what are genially called the uiejul 
arts. Not that the word necessarily represents only 
those things that are confined to this Sphere. If, by 
"industry," we mean assiduity and dUt^mte-'-^ikA that 
is the import of the word-^thefi we fibd it in many a 
sphere beyond that of the arts useful to man. It lives 
and moves in the sphere jmst above that Wli are abotil to 
contemplate. Is not industry in the fine K»rUf TMi me 
not that it is genius as separated ttota industry t^ha* can 
make marble breathe, and canvas speak, and st^neis hieftd 
with the grace of flowers. The sculptor add the ]^inler 
conceive by genius ; but they can only adequately et|>teS8 
their conceptions by industry. Marble doeii Hot yieM 
at the mere presence of Phidias; tior does the 6linras 
glow at the mote face of Raphael or Claude. There iik 
industry in the fine arts. Nor can we name a diepart- 
ment of scieiioe in which pregrets can be made without 
diligence and assiduity. If we may point to living men 
we ask : Is it by intuition that Fimiday is so sublimely 
acquainted with electricity, Brande with inorganic chem- 
istry, Lyell with geology, Owen with animal physiology^ 
Forbes with vegetable physiology, and the merchant 
ustronomer, Lassell, with the wondeta of the heavens? 
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Look kt the men; by their physiognomy you will ded&re 
them hard-working men. And where do you see emi- 
nence without toil? Certain poets may be named as 
esceptions. But Milton was industrious, and Handel; 
Bacon, too, and Locke. We might speak of the industry 
of politics^ for there have been men who in our house 
of commons hare wrought as hard as any* mechanio 
at his bench or artisan in a mill; And l^ere lire some 
such men now. And does not industry move in spheres 
of benevolence? Consider John Howard and Elizabeth 
Fry, the one in the reformation of prisons and the oCher 
in the reformation of the prisoner ! Remember Carey, 
and Morrison, and John Williams ;' Carey> the Indian 
scholar and evangelist ; Morrison, the Chinese scholar and 
evangelist; and Williams, the founder of the useful atts, 
as well as the apostle of religion in the South Sea 
Islands ! 

From the missionary enterprise; from the Christian 
Church ; from science and from literature ; from politics 
and from philanthropy; ^nd from the fine arts, we could 
draw illustrious examples of industry and copious illus- 
trations of its instincts. We might even speak of the 
industry of evil. But we are now confined to those arts 
which relate to ^d and to fhel, to clothing and to dwell- 
ings, to traveling, and to the use of minerals, chemicals, 
and metals in providing fbr the common Wants of men. 
We must keep cle&r of that wide and interesting subject, 
the fiisT6Rir of th^ uselhl ftrts; nor ciin We, in the space 
of a lectute, (tdeftpatefy illustrate any of the points we 
shall exhibit. We etm do little more than hint and 
suggest. 

Y^ur Sympathy with out remarks will depend greatly 
upon your i^prehension of our meaning in the use of the 
word INDUSTRY. We do not intend mere work, but hard 
work — doing whitt WH dd with our might. 
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In the early life of William HuttOD^ of Birming- 
ham — ^himself a notable example of diligence — ^an inci- 
dent occurred which will serve as an illustration. 
Button^ when a poor apprentice at Nottingham^ hap- 
pened to hear a lad playing on a bell-harp. The 
sound of that instrument opened an ear for music that 
hitherto had been stopped. Music became Button's 
study, and without tutor^ or books^ or friends to assist 
him, he learned to play on that instrument; his great 
encouragement being a couplet he had seen in an old 
spelling-book : 

"l^espair of nothing that joa wonld attain; 
Umoearied dUigenoeyow pokd wUl gam." 

The bell-harp, however, did not long content him. 
He borrowed a dulcimer, made one by it, and learned to 
play upon it. Now, in the construction of this dulcimer 
he had neither fit materials nor proper tools, and he had 
no money to procure any. He had, however, an old and 
large trunk ; this he pulled to pieces, and therefrom ob- 
tained materials. And with a pocket-knife, the hammer 
key and pliers of his stocking frame, and a two-pronged 
fork, minus one limb, he mide a dulcimer, and soon 
learned to play with ease. But observe — a young man, an 
apprentice to a baker , hearing Button play, purchased thi5 
home-made dulcimer. Upon the maker's offering his as- 
sistance in tuning the instrument, or in teaching the young 
man to play, the purchaser replied, '^0 no, there's not a 
doubt but I shall do." And to some extent he suc- 
ceeded. For when Button met him again, and inquired 
about his success, the reply was, ''0, rarely well; I can 
play part of ' Over the hills and far away.' " But mark 
the sequel. The next meeting produced the same ques- 
tion, and the reply was this, '^ 0, hang that music I I 
could not make it do; and it provoked me so much, that 
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[ took a broomstick and whacked the strings till I broke 
them — then knocked the body to pieces and burned it 
in the oven." In the contrast of William Hutton with 
the yoang man who bonght his dulcimer, you Will see 
what we mean by industry. Indolence breaks the dul- 
cimer and burns it. Industry constructs a dulcimer out 
of an old trunk. 
I. Let us, then, now inquire into the instincts or 

NATURAL tendencies OF INDUSTRY. 

1. Industry develops and improves the human faculties 
in their relation to lahor. We will employ different parts 
of the body as illustrations of the improvement both of 
spiritual and of animal faculties. Then we say that 
industry opens wide the eye, and m^kes it keen, Tbus 
Bertholet is said to have discovered the bleaching prop- 
erty of oxy-muriatic acid, and hereby to have consider- 
ably shortened the process of bleaching, by observing 
that the cork of the vial in which he had put some 
of that acid had been whitened thereby, A soap manu- 
facturer observes a. corrosion of his copper boiler. He 
can not account for it. He obtains the analysis of a 
skillful chemist. By that analysis iodine is discovered. 
This element is then traced to sea-plants, to sea-water, to 
salt-mines and salt-springs; also to sponge. Dr. Ooindet, 
of Geneva, now remembers that burned sponge is an old 
remedy for a fearful disease. He tries iodine on that 
horrible disorder, and finds it an almost perfect specific. 
Thus industry promotes observation and penetration. 
The greater the industry, the stronger and keener the 
eye. The eyes among the spindles are more open than 
the eyes among the plows. But all the world over 
industry doffs the nap, and puts on the wide-awake. To 
m^ke the duU ear quick of hearing is another tendency 
of industry. The industrious man will take a hint from 
any bodj and from any thing. Hence, T^\\x» \ivq\»% 
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found the jaw-bofie of a snake, and employed it to out 
through a piece of wood, was taught to form that iron 
instrument which we know as the saw. And drawing 
was invented by Saurias of Samos aoeidentally et.ching 
out a horse from his shadow in the sun. Painting and 
images had a similar origin. And does not industry 
move men^s tongues? The industrious inquire; they 
lose nothing through lack of asking. At the commence- 
ment of the eighteenth cetitury the Italians had exolu* 
sively the att of silk-throwing. John Lombe, a spirited 
and intelligent mechanic, travels to Italy to discover the 
secret. And at the imminent hazard of his life he asks, 
and questions, and inquires till he becomes acquainted 
with the art, brings it to England, and establishes it 
here. Industry stretches forth the HAND and imparts 
swiftness to the rooT. The diligent reach after and 
expect. They so run as to obtain. Till the beginning 
of the sixth century, silk-rearing was unknown to Eu- 
rope. Two Persian monks went as missionaries to China. 
There they saw the production of -silk from the silk- 
worm. They learn the manual arts employed in making 
up the material : an^ when their information is complete 
they return to the west, proceed to Constantinople, lay 
their information before the Emperor Justinian, return 
at his bidding to China, obtain silk-worms' eggs, conceal 
them in a hollow cane, convey them safbiy to Constanti- 
nople, hatch them, rear the wotms, obtain silk, convert 
it into thread, and thu^ lay the foundation of silk manu- 
facture in Europe — these worms being the progeniton 
of the worms which now enrich Italy, southern Franoe, 
and Turkey. Industry is ever reaching after and ev«r 
pursuing. Nor are these the only tendencies of industty. 
It strengthens both the HEAD <md the Rea&t. " The char- 
acter of a true philosopher,^' says one who can writ« 
Bubjectirely on this subject, '^ b to ho^e M. things not 
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impossible; and to believe all things not unreasonable.'' 
Industry tends to form a similar character — a character 
that will endure privation^ persevere under dishearten- 
menty struggle with exigencies, conquer obstacles, and 
endure shame. Galileo can bear to hear his pendulum 
called in mockery a swing-swang. The first saw-mill in 
England, erected 1768, was pulled down by a mob, but 
James Stansfield, who had learned in Holland and Nor- 
way their value^ had the spirit to put up another. The 
earthquake at Rhodes laid that magnificent city in ruins. 
Neighboring cities proffered help; for the fulfillment of 
these promises, however, the Khodians did not wait. It 
has been said of them, ^^Like brave and wise men they 
wasted no time in lamentations or despondency, but 
forthwith set about repairing the damage that had been 
done to their once busy docks and wharfs. The earth 
and sea were moved ; but their jfree, industrial spirit was 
not broken, and they probably knew that those are most 
likely to get help who are the most ready to help them- 
selves." 

Such is the effect of industry on the human faculties. 
It makes sleep light and toil heavy, dreams frequent and 
thought wakeful. It causes the pulse to throb and the 
heart to beat. It strengthens the sinews and braces the 
nerves. It increases the muscle and makes supple the 
limb. It conserves the vigor of prime, and puts decrep- 
itude for away. It makes doing nothing intolerable, and 
renders enterprise and adventure essential to life; and 
while the powers of some men perish because self-con- 
sumed, industry, by an invariable reaction, imparts to the 
whole man an indomitable, healthfol, and living energy. 

The moral effect of industry is also good. It promotes 
fielf-respect and self reliance. It drives away a mean de- 
pendence upon circumstances, and upon our felloiR-xsi^xv^ 
and protects ag from that morbid self-AiatrnB^ «it\^ qot^- 

16 
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tempt which are to a man's spirit what the softefiing of 
the human brain is to the human body. What a man 
can do is his kingdom. Working he reigns. 

Industiy has tendencies beyond ito effect on the indi- 
vidual man. Let us now observe these. 

2. See how inda$try tend$ to tuhiiitute ike DIREOTIOV of 
labor for its a4Uual j^/orma/nee. Fingers were made 
before tods, but tools ure snbseqaeniiy formed to do the 
work of fingers. And the fingers at length decline even 
to direct the tools. Machinery and steam are made to do 
the work of the human hand. The shepherd does his 
work chiefly by his dog. And industry employs powers 
and processes of nature to accomplish what otherwise 
must be performed by the limbs of men. The wife of 
the patriarch Abram, when showing hospitality to the 
three illustrious strangers who visited them on the plains 
of Mamre^ ground with her own hands the meal, kneaded 
it, and made cakes on the hearth. A few miles from this 
spot, you may see iteam power grind corn, fill the troughs 
with flour, mix the flour, knead the dough, flatten it into 
layers, cut these into hexagonal pieces, stamp each piece, 
and complete the biscuit to the floor of the oven. In 
Her Majesty's Victualing Office at Beptford, eight thou- 
sand tuns, or one hundred millions of biscuits are made 
annually by steam. Of the wise woman described by 
Solomon it is said, << She seeketh wool and flax and work* 
cth willingly with her hande. She layeth her hmd$ to 
the spindly, and her hands hold the distaff." And con- 
trasting this ancient flax manufacture with the present 
manufacture of cotton, we see that, instead of distaff and 
spindle, iron fingersiy teeth and wheels, moving with 
exhaustless energy and devouring speed, open the cotton, 
clean it, spread it, card it, draw it, rove it, spin it, wind 
it, warp it, dress it, and weave it A steam-engine of 
000 hundred horse power^ has the strength of eight hun- 
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dred and eighty meoi and ie sufficient to give rapid motion 
to fifty thousand spindles for spinning fine coUon threads, 
each spindle forming a separate thread, and producing a 
mile and a quarter of thread in twelve hours. So that 
fifty thousand spindles produce, in twelve hours, sixty-two 
thousand, five hundred miles of thread, more than enough 
to go two and a half times round the globe. And as 
seven hundred and fifty people are enough to superinteDd 
these fifty thousand spindles, as much thread can be spun 
by these seven hundred and fifty people through machin- 
ery and steam power, as could be spun by two hundred 
thousand persons without this power; that is, one pair 
of hands is hereby made equal to two hundred and sixty- 
six. 

These illustrations of the substitution of direction for 
performance must su£Gk)e. 

3. JBtU a yet more notable tendefncy of industry is to sub- 
due ail things to itself. In accomplishing this you will 
observe that industry counts nothing common or unclean. 
It gathers up fragments and suffers nothing to be lost. 
This is literally true in paper manufacture. Here cotton 
^ and linen rags are employed. So that after these fabrics 
have served us as garments, they are in their refuse state 
converted to a most important purpose. Nor is the Eng- 
lish paper-maker contented with the rags of England — he 
imports German and Italian tatters, and would gladly pay 
for the rags of France, Holland, Belgium, and Spain, 
were not those ports closed against him. We have 
already seen that the lees of a soajp-hoiler supply us with 
a most valuable medicine ; and it is well known that the 
stomaxih of a calf converts milk into cheese. The agricul- 
turist improves his land with soap-boilers' waste — bone 
dust, ashes of consamed vegetables, drainage of houses — 
refuse of all kinds. And the dung of a South American 
bird has become a moi^i important axticVe oi qqhoxol^x^^^ 
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Industry stoops to conquer. This suggests another exam- 
ple of the subjugating tendenoy of industry — ^it inclines 
To exhaust the materials on which it works. An illus- 
tration may be taken from among people whose industrial 
instincts are not strong. The cocoa palm-tree — ^not that 
whence we deriye cocoa and chocolate — ^is indigenous to 
Asia. Of this tree it is said, ''The uses are almost in- 
calculably numerous. The roots are masticated, gutters 
and posts are made of the wood, the young buds form a 
delicate vegetable, the leaves are manufactured into 
baskets, lanterns, books, and numerous other articles, the 
midrib of the leaves form oars, the bruised end of a leaf 
forms a brush, the juice of the stem yields palm wine, 
and afterward an ardent spirit, the farinaceous matter in 
the stem is a substitute for sago, the sap yields a dark- 
colored sugar, the sugar mixed with' lime forms a powerful 
cement, the fruit of the nut is a wholesome food, and its 
milk a cooling beverage, the coir, or fibrous covering to 
the nut, makes excellent cordage, the shell is formed into 
drinking vessels, and the solid matter contained within 
the shell yields excellent oil for lamps and for medicines." 
This is an illustration of industry making every part of a 
natural product serve some useful purpose. And numeiv 
ous counterparts may be found. But besides this, industry 
procures from objects as wholes a most varied service. 
Corn, for example, is not merely made to supply varieties 
of bread, but varieties of drinks ; and after it has served 
the purpose of the brewer and distiller, the grains are 
employed to feed cattle. ^^JPsat bog is h superficial 
stratum of vegetable matter, which at dififerent depths is 
undergoing, or has undergone, various stages of change 
and decomposition. In Ireland alone, one-tenth of the 
surface is peat bog.'' And from this peat bog most valu- 
able products may be gained. These are said to be — 
besides obarooal — ^the foUowiiig: 
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1. Stilphate of ammonia^ yalnable as manure; and sala- 
ble at £12 per tun. 

2. Acetate of lime^ used largely by calico printersy 
and salable at £14 per tun. 

3. Pyroligneous spirit^ used by hatten^ vamishenii and 
for lamps; and salable at 5s. per gallon. 

4. Napbtba, for dissolving caoutchouc; illuminating, 
vamisliing, etc.^ salable at Is. per gallon. 

5. The heavy and more fixed oils, and salable for 
various purposes at Is, per gallon. And 

9. Paraffine^ blended with other fatty bodies^ for can- 
dles. And it is said that the greatest candle-maker in 
the world has ofifered Is, per pound for any quantity that 
can be produced. 

Such are the products and educts of peat. And there 
are men of noble Christian enterprise endeavoring, from 
the Irish peat, to raise these articles of commerce; and 
hereby to elevate that wretched land. To lift Ireland 
out of its social mire by means of its naturaib bogS; will 
indeed be to conquer. May Ood speed the attempt I 

ThuS; industry labors to get out of all the objects with 
which it has to do, the utmost that each product or mate- 
rial of nature will yield. It abides in every province 
till it is subdued. Industry waits to conguer. And the' 
tactics of industry are pliable. 

Indttstry has great facility of adaptcttum. It will 
employ any process of nature as it is, or it will hasten 
that process or arrest it. It will use the riches of the 
earth as they are, or will convert them to its purposes. 
Moreover, industry will, as we have seen, take a hint 
from any quarter — ^will accept any amount or installment 
of service, and refuses not to learn from any teacher. 
Let us take one or two examples. Over some deep 
fissures in different mountainous districts, and es^eciallY 
2D the Andes, there are natural \>Tidg<&a ioTia^^ Vj ^^ 
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aooidental jnnotion of rude stones in Ibtir fkll &wn the 
chasms. And it is supposed that these natural bridges 
suggested the idea of an arched Hone bridge. The suppo- 
sition is very likely to be true. Nor hare we less reason 
to recefre the substance of the legendaiy acoonnt of the 
origin of gldss. As the story goes, a merchant Tessel 
laden with niter is driren ashore on the coast of Pales- 
tine. The shore is smooth sand. And the sailors, in the 
absence of stone, place their oooking-ressels on pieces of 
niter. The fire melts the niter, which, becoming incorpo- 
rated with the sand, forms a streun of liquid glass. 
And the industrious Phenicians, observing the useful 
qualities of this new material, establish a glass-manufac- 
ture. Does every fringe manufacturer know, that the 
products of his art were suggested by the ragged edges 
of stuffjB being tied into bunches to prevent further 
unraveling? Tell this, ye drapers, to the ladies who 
waste so much of your precious time in matching a fringe 
and a silk. And yet further to show how pliable is 
industry, I may remind you, that while the baker does 
not wait fbr the spontaneous fermentation of his dough, 
but hciHens it with leaven, the cane-sugar grower arte^ 
the process by which the juice of the cane would become 
acid, by the application of heat. The ^'fUling stocks'' 
of the woolen manufacturer are ad&pied to the fsUtng 
properties of wool, but the spinmng-^fenn^ to the MpctrcUe 
fiben of cotton. In agriculture we observe draining or 
irrigation — high or low cultivation, according to the na- 
ture of the soil. And thus, the helm of the vessel 
which industry commands is seen traversing; the type 
that industry employs is movable and not stereotype; 
and the children of industry are not alike, even in out- 
ward appearance, as the soldiers of the same regiment, 
but have a dififerent outward manifestation, according to 
their woda. Ont ivason that induatry \iiB ma^^^ «^\tl- 
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ning-jennies is, that man may be less unifi>rm and 
monotonous than mere machines. And &rther^ while 
indnstiy can economize eyen to getting paper from rags, 
and bread from bones and sawdust^ it can also sow broad- 
cast its capital; as when it invests millions in the con- 
struction and sustenance of railways. It is a principle in 
nature that death is the beginning of new life. In crea- 
tion nothing perishes. What appears to perish merely 
changes its form of existence. NoW; invention often 
appears to destroy industry. This is the old objection 
against machinery; but it is like a real Christian's dread 
of dying — as inconsistent as unfounded. According to 
the Christian system its disciples must die in order to 
live. Why then should a Christian fear to die ? And 
in harmony with the genius of industry, its particular 
embodiments must melt in order that itself may survive. 
The transition may be painful, as when the molting 
eagle strikes off its old beak against the rock ; but the 
result will be glorious, as when the king of birds, through 
that very molting process, renews its youth. The his- 
tory of industry recognizes the principle, that death is 
the beginning of new life, and some of its forms have 
died while itself has lived. The spinning-wheel has 
ceased for the spinning-jenny, and the shuttle of the 
hand-loom for the power-loom. The scribe has died for 
the printer, and the coach has gone off the road for the 
rail. The oil-lamp has been put out that the gas may be 
lighted; and the saw-pit has been filled up for the saw- 
mill. Indolence and ignorance repudiate these changes ; 
industry courts them and effects them. Not that in- 
dustry is wayward and fickle. It has been said that 
Huber was a great bee, Euclid a great line, and Newton 
a great fluxion. And we may add, John Lombe was a 
silk-mill, Jacquard a weaving-machine, Q^t\:^T\^\» ^ 
power-loom^ James Watt a steam-en^iie, S>\«^^Ti^^xv ^ 
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rail way; Brunei a tnnnel; Kosse a telescope; and Faraday 
electricity. The spirit of industry can be fixed; and it 
can roam — ^it can possess a butterfly or a beC; a spider or 
an ant; a worm or a beaver. 

The process of bleaching would show that industry 
sometimes hastens to conquer. Sixty years ago it was 
customary to send lineU; manufactured in England; to 
Holland to be bleached. . And so slow was the process, 
that cloth. sent to Holland in the spring was not sent 
back till the autumn. Since chemistry has been ap- 
plied to bleaching; this process is conducted in the space 
of twenty-four or thirty hours. 

. But we must not linger here. We merely remind you, 
that industry stoops to conquer; watts to conquer; changes 
its tactics to conquer; parts with its wealth to conquer; hxts- 
tens to conquer; lives but to conquer. 

4. Through the tendencies already named, industry 
leads on to the elevation of the condition of mankind ; it 
makes m^n kings, and provides for their royal stcUe. 
CicerO; in his OfficeS; writes : " There could neither be 
the preservation of health; navigation; nor the gathering 
and preserving the corn and other fruitS; without the 
industry of mankind. And certainly there could have 
been no exportation of things in which we abound, and 
importation of those which we want; had not mankind 
applied themselves to those employments. In like man- 
ner; neither could stones be hewn for our usC; nor iron, 
nor brasS; nor gold, nor silver; be dug from the earth; but 
by the toil and art of man." "Moreover; from whence 
but from the labor of man could we have had aqueducts, 
the outs of rivers, the irrigation of the land; dams 
opposed to streams and artificial harbors? From these, 
and a great many other instances; it is plain that we 
could by no manner of means have, without the hand 
snd induatry of man, reaped the benefit and advantages 
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arising irom such things as are inanimate. In shorl^ 
what advantage and convenience could have heen realized 
from the brute creation^ had not men assisted ?'* These 
words of the great Roman orator serve exactly our present 
purpose. Apart from lahor^ the outward condition of 
man is inferior to the situation of the lower animals. 
His skin does not protect him against unfavorable atmos- 
pheric influences. His feet are not so swift as the limbs 
of- fierce animals, ready to devour him. His hands are a 
miserable weapon against the paw of the bear^.the lion or 
the tiger, and in conflict with the talons of a vulture or 
the beak of an eagle. He requires other food than that 
which the untilled earth yields. The beginning and end- 
of his life are seasons of helplessness. He passes a large ' 
portion of his time in sleep: so that we can scarcely 
think of a climate or country in which the human . race 
could be continued without an amount of labor. And ' 
then while a small amount of labor may preserve our 
being, a considerable degree is required before we can 
reach such a position of civilization as that, for example, 
in which England now is. Through industry, man is 
better housed, better fed, better clad, better supplied 
with water, and fire, and light; he can travel farther, 
and this with greater safety and superior speed ; he has 
superior and more abundant materials for his toil; the 
sphere of his exertions widens and improves; and he be- 
comes in his entire physical condition a better man. 

But few men realize their obligations to the industrial 
arts. To bring this before us let us pull to pieces some 
young man in this hall. Your Paris hat, sir, has in it 
cambric or willow, a resinous cement and composition, 
silk plush, leather, paper, silk, and iron. Your Alpaca 
paletot is derived from the wool of the Peruvian goat. 
Your Saxony dress coat and kersey trowsers are mada Q.t 
wool irom GterrndLUj, or from Australia, oi \\. mvj\i^ ^'l 
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finglish wool; and, perhaps, in one of ytmr connlrjr ex- 
0arBioDS yon saw coTering a sheep the ileeee which now 
protects your back. Worms fnrnished silk for yonr rest 
and for yonr crayat. Flax and eotton supply your inner 
raiment. Your feet are clad with fleece and skins of 
beasts. The precious metals are in yonr watch and pen^ 
cil case. Rags, perhaps Sicilian, supply the substance of 
your card of admission and the material for memoranda 
in your pocket-book. The art of coinage is in your cash; 
and the art of printing in your almanac. From stee! 
your keys are wrought. The artist in hair, or silk, or 
metal, has produced your watch-guard. The letters you 
carry have come to you through postal arrangements, and 
inrolve railways and, perhaps, steam navigation. JBfave 
you taken three meals to-day? Then corn, salt, yeasty 
sugar-cane, tea-plant, coffee-tree, cow-milk, potato-root, 
flesh of animals, have been minisjbering to you, besides the 
varied material of the breakfiist, dinner, and tea-services 
firom which you have taken your food. But I have for- 
gotten the ftirniture of your rooms, made up of woods 
and metals, clays and chemicals of various kinds, besides 
fkbrics produced f]X)m flax and cotton, and different wools. 
The streets, through which you have come to this hall, 
lay you under new obligation ; neither has it cost little to 
produce such a building as this. What is the sum ef 
these remarks ? This : that land and water, air and fire, 
animals, vegetables, and minerals, animate and inanimate 
things innumerable, are daily employed for our service. 
We lay all nature under tribute for our common wants. 
And hereby our condition is bettered. It is possible so 
to multiply the conveniences and luxuries of life as to 
emasculate man rather than strengthen him. But, within 
a certain limit, all that the arts of industry can do to 
promote the comfort of animal life, releases time for the 
supply of higher wants, and aeta itee V\va ^.^mXicol iaAul- 
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IMS of CFttf natQfe to oetufj those splierefl, to the filling 
ot which all animal gratification should he snbsement. 
The ancient Briton^ while he lived by hunting and fish- 
ing, still dyed his body with woad, was content with the 
shelter of a hut of mud; and desired no better navigation 
than that which was possible to the paddle and the cora- 
cle. But when the man, who has lived merely by hunt- 
ing and fishing; tills the land; he improves his dwelling; 
as he adds to the conveniences of his abodc; he creates 
useful arts ; and; as he multiplies thesC; he opens his eye 
to science ; being indebted for this improvement to the 
impulses of additional and improved labor in the supply 
of his bodily wants. 

The man of industiy is a better-bred man. He is not 
a slave in creation; but a lord; he directs rather than 
performs; he never rejects aid; he wastes nothing; he 
adapts his movements to circumstances; he improves in 
every way his condition. So that the natural tendencies 
of industry are, in effect, blevation. Industry lifts the 
poor out of the dunghill and sets him among princes ; it 
suffers not the head to droop upon the bosom ; it allows 
not the eye to be downcaet ; hands that are under its in- 
fluence never hang down. Industry is health. Industry 
is strength. Industry is wealth. 

5. If iiuiustry abide the test of this improved condition^ 
there are two tendencies developed of considerable moment — 
discovery and invention. 

Sometimes industry kills itself by intoxication and 
gluttony with its first fhiits. The history of nations, and 
the biography of individuals; might be used to illustrate 
this. 

It is worthy of remark that, up to 1490, but seven 
metals were known ; while now we may enumerate fifty. 
These metals have; moreover, been discovered chieft.^ \i^ 
Germang and Eaglishmen — men belonging \.o qQ)\sji\x\^*^ 
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whose industrial position was comparatiyely liigh at the 
time of these discoveries. The inventions which have 
so greatly extended our silk and cotton manufacture^ are 
of so recent a date that the mere mention of them will 
serve our purpose ; and if you look to the time when the 
polarity of the magnet was fully applied to navigation, 
and to the day in which printing hy movahle type was 
established; you will find copious illustration of our prin- 
ciple. But it is with the principle, and not with the 
history of its development| that we have now to do. 

We have said that industry is health, and strength, 
and wealth ; that it secures elevation both in character 
and in condition. Eemembering, therefore, that a keen 
eye is open, that a strong ear is quick, that the tongue is 
at command, the hand stretched out, the foot swift, the 
heart strong, the head clear, observe what it is likely in- 
dustry will do. Martin Tupper says : 

*' Invention is activity of mind, as fire is air in motion.*' 
The active mind not only often finds what it seeks, but 
it comes upon objects which it did not expect to discover. 
The indolent mind never does this I Would every man 
beholding the acanthus growing around a basket, have 
conceived the rich capital of the Corinthian column? 
How many shadows fell on walls before men thought of 
likenesses ? Was Newton the first to see a falling apple ? 
Did no need exist for the safety-lamp before the days of 
Sir Humphry Davy? Were Crompton and Arkwright — 
Jacquard and Oartwright, the first men who felt that 
hands could not spin and weave fast enough to meet the 
wants of an increasing and improving population ? All 
inventors are men of active mind, and their mental 
activity is instinct to the invention. We now use the 
word instinct technically. Oallimachus did not know 
that he was about to construct a capital for a column 
when he first looked on th^e t\le-ooNei«d baaket^ clothed 
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with the large foliage of the aeanthius. Newton did not 
know that he should reyeal pervading gravitation whep 
he hegan to meditate on the falling apple. But as in the 
lower animals particular sensations lead on to the per- 
formance of the works for which they are remarkable, so 
a particular state of mind is an instinct by which men 
reach what they did not know was within their reach. 
The sensations of birdS; when the weather is genial, lead 
them to the building of their nests. In the midst of 
these sensations springs up the instinct. And in the 
same manner invention is connected with activity of 
mind. We have already heard Sidney Smith say; 
^'Actions performed without a view to the consequences 
are instinctive." And what great industrial invention 
has been formed with even a remote idea of the results? 
Tet to these results it is the destiny of Providence we 
should come. And there is a certain state of mind 
that precedes these results, which is to these conse- 
quences what a particular state of the bee is to the 
formation of a hive, what distinct sensations in the bird 
are to building its nest, what a specific condition of the 
beaver is to the construction of its dam. 

God foresees-^foreknows all that industry will accom- 
plish. Yea, he has done what industry secures before- 
hand. Much that is called invention is merely the 
IMITATION of nature. 

Pope, in his Essay on Man, says of the human being 
that he will 

" The art of building from the bee receive; 
Learn of the mole to plow; the worm to weate; 
Learn of the little nautilus to sail, 
Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving gale." 

The same truth is manifested by Martin Tupper in Pro- 
verbial Philosophy. He says: 

**To improve and expand is ours, as well as to liimt axi4 dAi««X>\ 
Bat to create a thonghtf or a thing, is bopeAew Mid Vm^o*'*^*-* 



But ire do not thuJi ioresee and thus fbrekxiow. Wero 
this foresight possible, invention would be impossible. 
The nuignitade of the result would; in many instances, 
so clothe the undertakings that men would be unable to 
embody their thoughts in things. But they produce 
by little and little; they work like the mole with a 
strong sight, but with a skort sight, and they are moved 
to accomplish what they perform by inward impulses, 
the purport of which is, do somethimg — do Ads. Ihrng 
in the same sense in which the actions <^ the bee and 
beaver are instinctive, many ol the aations of indnfitry fyre 
instinctive. Men are moved to do what tells on the ooadi- 
tion of the whole human race, and they often know not 
what they do. And to the highest industry these motions 
are most frequent. 

IL The subject wo are discussing will receive further 
illustration, if we inquire into th£ ciROUMSTAMcafi 

Wmon PBOMOT£ THB NATURAL TENDfiNOIES 01* INIHJSI»r. 

<<A11 embodiments of force," it has been well observod, 
''will go on growing.'' Industry is an embodiment of 
vigor, and we mt^ ozpect that industry mU veally im- 
prove. But while some circumstances ai^ to industry as 
a river of water to a tree, other conditions are as a dry 
and thirsty land in which is no moisture. 

1. OondderabU imj[H»Uinc€ muit he aUaehed to the ch^ 
ter and constitution of INDIVIDUALS. The men who have 
led in the useful arts are men of strong natural imp«lsive- 
ness, men whose first spheres did not exhaust their onecgjr. 
In the year 1760, there lived at Bolton a young man about 
twenty-eight years of age, engaged in the business of a 
hair-dresser. He was brought up to the occupation of a 
barber at Preston, his birthplace. But the mowing of 
beards, the cropping of hair, and the manufacture of 
those topmost falsities, wigs and fronts^ did not exhaust 
hiB powers. After the hardest da^s of shaving, and cut- 
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tiDf , EDd onrlingy lie found but the mere surface of his en^ 
ergj spent; and there was a deep swell of power within 
him that prevented his finding rest in the ingenuities and 
advantages of a hair-dresser. Never himself mentally 
stilly he attempted in the year 1760 to discover perpetuid 
motion. Aad while trial and failure alternated in this 
his irot efiort in meehanios^ he observed that the Weav- 
ers around him were hindered in their work by the slow 
supply of eotton-yara which the spinning-wheel produced. 
He devotes himself to remedy this evil. With the aid 
of a dodcmaker he succeeds; and in 1767 he established 
at Nottingham his roUer^inning factory, which he 
worked by horse-power. Here^ in Arkwright, was an 
embodiment of force which went on growing till it gave 
impulse to the industry of the whole nation. Our laur 
guage is not unduly strong about this invention. Let a 
man of another tongue sustain our testimony. <<A hair- 
dresser invents/' says M. Dupin> '^ or at least brings into 
action, a machine fw spinning cotton. This alone gives 
to British industry an immense superiority." 

Lave is said to be the genius that produced the stodc- 
ing loom. Beekmann gives two accounts. A Oambridge 
graduate being enamored of a young country girl, who|; 
during his visits, paid more attention to her work — ^which 
was knitting^-than to her lover and his proposals, be 
endeavored to find out a machine that might facilitate 
and forward the operation of knitting, and by these 
meana afiford more leisure to the object of his affections 
to converse with him. The other account is: A student 
of Oxford was so imprudent as to marry, at an early 
period, without money and without income. His young 
wife, however, was able to procure the necessaries of li£B 
by knitting. But as an increase of family was likely 
soon to render this insufioient, the husband invented a 
machine bj whieh knitting eonld be ^T^OTm^^^ m^ 
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speedier and more profitable manner. That machine 
was the stocking loom. I certainly incline to the latter 
account. Love in its earliest stages, so far aa we have 
observed it in young men — ^we have forgotten our own 
experience — ^has any thing but a mechanical turn. Yet 
both stories will illustrate our principle; that personal 
impulsiveness has much to do with the tendencies of 
industry. * 

2. Country affects industry comidercMy, Lord Elames 
remarks : '^ Arts make the quickest progress in a fertile 
soil; which produces plenty with little labor. They flour- 
ished early in Egypt and Chaldean countries extremely 
fertile.'' His explanation of this is as follows : '^ When 
the soil affords plenty with less labor, the surplus hands 
are employed first in useful arts, and next in those of 
hixury and amusement." There can be no doubt that 
soil; climate; natural production; an inland or maritime 
position; and other territorial circumstances; have great 
power in stimulating or in retarding the national tend- 
encies of industry. Hereby is regulated; to a consider- 
able extent; the food; the fuel, the clothing, the dwell- 
ings, and the means of traveling of a people. And with 
these matters the useful arts have chiefly to do. India 
grows cottoU; clothes her people in cotton, and exports 
cotton. China produces silk, clothes her people largely 
in silk; and exports silk. England; by her coals and 
useful metals; has great facilities of manufacture, and 
exports largely /manufactured goods. But far greater 
than the influence of country is the effect of 

3. National condition. Peace promotes the natural 
tendencies of industry; war retards them. The power 
loom is an example. It was just after the peace of 
Amiens that Jacquard's attention was called to mechan- 
ism. Communication between England and France 
being then open, and an EngWeih Tv«Ni«^^«i^^T Vv^^t^^wvu^ 
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to full into Jacquard's hands^ he saw a paragraph in 
which was stated that some society in England would 
award a premium to any person who should weaye a net 
by machinery. This set the ingenuity of Jacquard to 
work^ and the power loom was produced. But had war 
been still raging between France and England, the sub- 
ject would not haye been presented to the Frenchman's 
attention. Monopoly is unfayorable; freedom of pur- 
chase and sale is fayorable. Ciyil liberty is propitious ; 
oppression and the limitation of rights are hinderances. 
Competition giyes wings to industiy; exdusiyeness binds 
it in fetters. Any favorable change in a nation's affairs 
infuses new life into the industrial arts ; monotony in a 
country's history circulates more yeinous blood than ar- 
terial. It is obseryable in the history of G-reece that 
industry and freedom grew together and together de- 
clined. The days of the Emperor Augustus haye been 
marked as those in which the useful arts flourished most 
in the Boman empire. The people who could raise an 
empire on a swamp, cities on peat, and a country on the 
debris of floods, are a people of whom Tacitus said, 
<' They boast the proud distinction that they have neyer 
yielded tribute or recognized a foreign tax-gatherer. 
Bome asks them not for contributions, but in the hour 
of danger looks for their aid, as the javelin is sought for 
on the eve of battle." Have not the frequent revolu- 
tions of France most sensibly retarded her industrial 
progress ? And is not England greatly indebted to the 
absence of civil war, and of any great internal commo- 
tion, for the unparalleled progress she has made during 
the last century in every useful art? Is not the indus- 
trial history of America indebted to the spirit of the 
Pilgrim Fathers? Are not three hundred millions of 
our fellow-men kept back by the excWaivetke^^ <i^ XJ^^ 
so-called Geleetial Empire ? Thoae w\io \iai\^ xe«.^ ^^^^ 

16 
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tory, and are obsenrant of tHe present state of tlie na- 
tions, must be aware tbat tbe tendencies of national 
industry are most seriously affected by national condition. 
4. Circumtiancei of a temporary, local, and accidentai 
character f exert a cormderahU influence, Oommercial d^ 
mand has a great effect The tea-drinking habiu of 
England haye, on this principle, moved the three hun- 
dred million celestials, and produced an equal influence 
on our own people. Tea was not introduced into Eng- 
land till 1666. But BO rapidly has the use of that bever- 
age extended, that it is computed that in England every 
man, woman, and child consumes two pounds of tea a 
year each; that is, in England alone, thirty millions of 
pounds annually. Now, the mere importation of tea em- 
ploys constantly many thousand tuns of our navy. If 
this be the commercial result to England, we can imag- 
ine the effect on the agriculture and commerce of China 
and Japan. It was in consequence of demand for yam 
and for fabrics exceeding the supply, that those mighty 
improvements in spinning and weaving, to which we 
have already referred, were effected. Nature abhors a 
vacuum. And industry hates a void with as intense a 
hatred, and rushes, like the air, to fill a commercial 
space. Difficulties and hinderances quicken that longing 
for the mastery which characterizes industry. The 
Dutch are a national illustration, and the engineer of 
the artesian well, M. Mulct, an individual example. 
From the year 1883 till 1841 did M. Hulot bore the 
bowels of the earth, at 'Orenelle, for water. And not 
till he had bored eighteen hundred feet^ repelled by 
accident after accident to his boring rods, did he find 
water. Imagine a man boring — down — down — down — 
through eight long years, for water. The useful arts 
abound with corresponding examples. Palm-tree, like 
induBtrj, rises in spite of doiVKfiaxd i^Maiwixa^ and. 
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Helieii'like^ it springs np in rifts. Let the burning lava 
of any eruption destroy its harvests — ^that lava is scarcely 
cold before you see springing up between the yet widen- 
ing fissures those genns of new yitality, which promise 
to clothe even the sides of a volcano with new*boni 
beauty and with youthful life. 

The gaining of a particular obfecty such as the acquisi- 
tion of wealth, the establishment of reputation, the 
attainment of fame, the earning of daily bread, are 
prises and goals which make industry a race. The divi- 
sion of labor, the absence of caste restriction in the 
choice and pursuit of particular occupations, so that men 
may concentrate their energies in one employment, divide 
them among several or change the nature of their indus- 
trial labor — all this affects the tendencies of industry. 
Competition, the currency of countries, commercial facil- 
ities, pressing necessity, success, and men of enterprise, 
all put forth considerable power in the industry of na- 
tions. But we can not now even enumerate these influ- 
ences. It may suffice to remark, that many things by 
little Mid little move the mind in the sphere of labor. 

*' And the loal, M and fattened on the thoughts and thingi aromid it, 
Groweth to perfection, fall of fruit, the fruit of foreign leeds. 
For we leam upon a hint, we find upon a dew, 
Wo yield a hundred-fold ; but the graat mmet it analogy. 
There mutt be an acrid tloe before a luBeieus feach, 
A boll of rotting flax before the bridal vail, 
kn egg before an eagle, a thought before a thing, 
k tparfc ttmek into tinder to light the lamp of knowledge, 
i tlight tuggeatiTe nod to guide the watohing mind, 
i half-teen hand upon the wall, pointing to the balance of conpari- 
ton.»» 

All these moving forees we ean but mention, in order 
to dwell a little on two more potent influences — wcience 
and religion. Taking $cience finty we rematk i\i^^ NK^ 
publiaUioD of the facts of soienoe s&mu^iat^^ crocra^tx?;^ 
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and hereby industry. Some men — to use illiuiratioiis of 
which Hersohell makes admirable use — ^may hear that a 
gnat's wing, in its ordinary flight, beats many hundred 
times in a second — that in acquiring the sensation of 
redness our eyes are affected four hundred and eighty-two 
millions of millions of times; of yellowness, five hundred 
and forty-two millions of millions of times ; and of violet 
seven hundred and seven millions of millions of times per 
second. We say some men may hear these results of 
scientific research without inquiry and examination ; but 
the true disciples of industry will ''feel the keenest 
curiosity to know hato such things were ever made out" 
And as they, thus stimulated, peer and pry into the won- 
ders of nature, not merely will their powers of penetra- 
tion and observation be improved, but an ambition to 
imitate nature, however humbly^ will also be aroused. 

The great importance to the use^ arts of that knowl- 
edge which the study of natural philosophy affords, is 
thus stated by Herschell. He s&ys it is important — 1. 
In showing us how to avoid attempting impossibilities. 
2. In securing us from important mistakes in attempting 
what is in itself possible, by means either inadequate, or 
actually opposed to the end in view. 3. In enabling us 
to accomplish our ends in the easiest, shortest, most 
economical, and most effectual manner. 4. In inducing 
us to attempt, and enabling us to accomplish objects 
which, but for such knowledge, we should never have 
thought of undertaking. In all these respects science is 
the foster parent of industry. ''Between,'^ adds the au- 
thor just quoted, ''the physical sciences and the arts of 
life, there subsists a constant mutual interchange of good 
offices, and no considerable progress can be made in the 
one, without of necessity giving rise to corresponding 
Btepa in the other.'' We find, then, that while art fbr- 
oisJies science with the maieiials oi tosa^ o^ v\a vkin^q^cl- 
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gationSi science is in many cases the guide and th« 
guardian of the useful arts. 

But a mightier influence than science is that of re- 
ligion. The ideas which men have of God, and of divine 
providence, the hopes these ideas inspire and the observ- 
ances they create, the motives they suggest and the con- 
duct they induce, all affect seriously the tendencies of 
industry. Greece had beauty as the divine idea to the 
multitude, and the goody first in the individual, and then 
in the republic, as the divine idea to the learned few* 
Rome had strength and extension as the divine idea. 
Hence Greece excelled in sculpture, and in the refine- 
ment of art; while Bome surpassed in aqueducts, via- 
ducts, reservoirs, and roads. The capricious providences 
of Mohammedanism make art a mere bagatelle wherever 
that system abides. How can the pale and sickly moon- 
beam produce expansion and maturity? The follies of 
eastern paganism conserve in childishness the hundreds 
of millions who are its disciples, while the castes of 
Hindooism make Indian society a social pyramid; the 
bulk and -strength of the country is conglomerated to 
give altitude to a mere point. But in countries in which 
pure Christianity abides, the industry of the nation par- 
takes of the superiority of the religion. And it is 
remarkable that wherever Christianity is most like the 
Christianity of the New Testament, there do you find the 
quickest and widest industry. Are not England, Scot- 
land, and the United States of America, foremost in the 
useful arts? And is not much of the Christianity in 
these lands nearer the primitive type than that which 
obtains in other countries ? I leave you to carry out the 
contrast, but would suggest .that since the reformation 
the industrial progress of England has been wider and 
more rapid than in any previous period, kud \\i\% ^^ 
tiuoe to the preaobing of Chriadftn doQituift ^li^ ^ ^^ 
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•ftablbhrnent of Christian morals. Pure Gkristiaoitj is 
above all religions likely to affect industry £iyorably. 
WhfUU Christianity f Not your isms nor my ism; not 
yoar doxy nor my doxy; not your Gbnrob nor my 
Cburob; not your commuiiion nor my sect; not your ar- 
ticles nor my creed; not your litnrgy nor my free prayer. 
Somewhat of Christianity may be in all these things^ but 
they are not Christianity I What then is it? He who 
ought to know tells us what it is like. He says it i$ like 
a man haying a hundred sheep, and losing on« of them, 
going after the lost sheep till he find iL It it like a 
woman having ten pieces of silver, and losing one, light- 
ing a candle, sweeping the house, and searehing dili- 
gently till she find it. It is like the owner of cattle, 
whose oxen have fallen into a pit on a Sabbath day^ 
spending that very rest day in pulling them out. Chris- 
tianity, cleared of all its incumbrances, w the indu^ry of 
divine mercy — the seeking in order to save that which is 
lost. And as the spirit of Christianity is infinite and 
everlasting love, and as the true Church is the body in 
which this large heart beats, the pulsations of l^is heart 
eauM this body to throb with life from head to foot^ and 
fVom breast to hand. The industry of divine mercy 
makes an active Church. And an active Church, by 
giving thoughts to the world, empowers the world to 
work. << There must be a thought before a thing." Be- 
sides this, the intellectual elevation, the moral rectitude, 
the community of hand and heart which Christianity 
promotes, has a direct boarisg on the useful arts. Not 
that those who lead in industry are always Christians, or 
that they are conscious of a distinct influence from 
Christianity on their pursuits. It frequently happens 
that the leaders in the useful arts are nU Christians. 
Yet as the lord of a forest may possess acres of trees, not 
phnted by the hand of man, Wt Tuiedi it^xa \.\k% «AAdB 
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whioh birds have dropped in their flight, or from ir- 
cones; and aooms which squirrels have planted; aod ae 
that lord of the soil may nerer know or inquire whence 
his forest treasures sprang, so the inventors of arts use- 
ful to man, and those who labor in these arts, from 
^ the least to the greatest, may be under immense obliga* 
tions to Ohristianity, and may not be aware that by the 
fruits of the Christian system they are in the useful arts 
what they are. To me it is a most significant circum- 
stance that the ancients attributed inventions to the 
gods, or made deities of the inventors. To such an 
extent was this carried, that among the Greeks even the 
mixing of water with wine has a divine author. These 
facts show that religion has by other, and by ancient 
minds, been supposed to have to do with the arts common 
to life. Show me a religion without a positive belief — a 
religion whose doctrines are not aboffe the thoughts of 
men, and whose paths are not tuptrtar to the depraved 
wishes of men, and then I admit I shall see religiou 
cherishing ennui and sloth, and promoting dwarfishness 
of character and narrowness of action. But if I can 
point you to a religion of fixed principles and of infinite 
ideas — a religion that constrains men to think — ^that pen*- 
etrates their nature with principles, and pervades their 
spirits with life: then I can show you, wherever thai 
religion is adopted, a people — skillAil, laborious, enter- 
prising, keen-eyed, strong-handed, clear-headed, and 
stout-hearted in the spheres of their daily toil. As we 
have before said, the industry of England, Sootland, and 
America is largely promoted by the amount of pure 
Ohristianity that exists in these lands. 

And the reciprocity we have elsewhere noticed is ob- 
•ervable here. Industry is fkvorable to Christianity, and 
Christianity is promotive of industry. 

J do Dot wonder at the indaatriouB tusu\u%%.'^n:3 ^m. 
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unreal religion. I can account for the useful arts not 
flourishing where corruptions of Christianity are promi- 
nent. But I see in the system of Christ much that 
would in every way foster all the natural tendencies of 
industry. Could I gain the ear of the men who are offer- 
ing this country temples instead of truth, altars instead 
of an atonement, bodily exercise instead of living faith, 
I should incline to address them in Campbell's words, and 
say: 

" The ticking wood-worm mocks tkce, man I 
Thy temples — creeds themselves grown wan t 
Bat there's a dome of nobler span, 

A temple given 
Our faith — ^that bigots dare not ban — 

lU apace U Keavm.** 

We have seen that the natural tendencies of industry 
are to improve the human faculties — to substitute direction 
for performance — ^to work by every accessible instrument- 
ality — ^to exhaust the riches of nature — to adapt itself to 
circumstances — ^to improve the condition of mankind, and 
thus to bring all things under our feet. And we have 
also observed that these tendencies are promoted by in- 
ward impulsiveness — ^by country — ^by climate — by national 
condition — by temporary and by local circumstances — ^by 
the comprehension of nature, and by science generally, 
and, above all, by true religion. So that, to the pursuit 
of the great ends of industry, we have both outward 
enticement and inward impulse. A strong external aUure- 
ment is in the riches of the earth, which just show them- 
selves, and, like coy birds, tempt us to pursue them, that 
we may receive the advantages they are created to afford. 
All terrestrial things come to man and ask him for 
employment The gases touch us and bid us feel afiei 
them. The metals lie under our feet in perfect vassalage. 
The air wbispetB, " May 1 gene 'joul" T\ift l^gKcnuig 
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just filiowB itself and retires^ but it leaves on tbe heayena 
tlie inscription, ^'Electricity was made for man/^ The 
9ea rolls up to our feet and asks to be oar bnrden-bearer. 
Tbe river runs up and down like a vehicle, with noiseless 
and everlasting wheels, plying for hire. The trees of the 
forest lift np their heads, and flowers wear bright raiment, 
that they may not be overlooked, but that we may be 
ministered unto by them in the order of their coarse. 
Birds and heast^ fish and reptiles, come to as that we may 
name some service within their sphere. The many-voiced 
earth atters this one cry in the ear of man, '< Let me be 
yoor servant.'' And there is that within man that re- 
sponds to this reqaest, and that says, ^'Be served by the 
objects aroand yoa.'' Desire for action and for power, de- 
sire for knowledge and for happiness, the necessitoas state 
in which man commences life, combine to arge that the 
earth be ased as oar servant. And when men catch, and 
imprison, and employ the vagrant and sabtile gas — when 
men mold the massive metals — ^when they move among the 
animal and vegetable creation as FordS; then do they 
ftdfill one part of their mission. 

What a maltitade of sabjects belong to the empire 
which industry is commissioned to sabdue! Here are 
oxygen and hydrogen, nitrogen and chlorine, bromine 
and fluorine, gold and silver, iron and copper, mercarj 
and lead, tin and antimony, bismuth and zinc, arsenic and 
cobalt, platinam and nickel, manganese and tungsten, 
tellurium and molybdenum, uranium, titanium, and chro- 
mium, and twenty-nine metals besides these, the discovery 
of the present century. Here are bodies which can not 
be classified:— carbon, phosphorus, sulphur, and iodinoy 
besides earths and alkalies, acids and salts. Here are 
eighty thousand plants — ^mosses and heaths, grass and 
flowers, shrubs and trees, with their seeds and blooms^ 
fruits and woods, harks, gamSf oils^ gelatiaea^aXxvR^^i^V^^ 

17 
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and leayes. Here are baokboned animala and pulpy ant 
malsy jointed animals and branched animaLs, so numerons 
and so yaried, that we can not now mention even their 
classes and orders; yet these living creatures, their flesh 
and bones, their fat and hides, their sinews and entrails, 
their tusks and teeth, their hair, and horns, and hoofs, 
are all within the empire of industry. 

80 that, when we speak by electricity, and paint by 
light; when we compress and combine by the weight of 
the atmosphere ; when we move over the waters by wind, 
and by the action of the same element grind our grain; 
when we manufacture and travel by steam; when we light 
our streets and dwellings with gas; when we make the 
watsM a pathway and a power; when we span the river 
and tunnel the rock; when we get heat from coal; when we 
make qlay into brick; when we build houses of baked 
earth, of stone, or of marble ; when we get implements 
and ornaments from the metals; when we use fire to fuse 
hard sul^s^ces and to harden soft substances; when we 
turn sand into glass; when out of lumps of cotton, balls 
of flax, and hanks of wool, we get thread, and from these 
form warp and woof; when worms clothe us with silk; 
when we color the plain surfiiice, and &Dm shapelessness 
bring iqva\a of beauty; when from bark and reeds we get 
fabrics, and from refuse rags materials for writing; when 
we speak by leaden forms, and by a kindred art bring 
near things distant; irhen we tell the paces of the sun, 
and measure degrees qf l^eat and weight of atmosphere; 
when by metal, an4 wood, and steam we supplant the 
power of ^0 hiiman hand; when we copy the life and 
beauty of creation; when we imitate the processes of 
nature; if hen w^ bring music from brass and wood ; when 
we create poetry ai^d philosophy and bring up history from 
its depths ; when from God's earth we obtain necessaries, 
conveniena^, a^d luxuries*, when we save human labor^ 
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qmeken it and ^Militate it; when we oonTert^ nmltiplj, 
and preeenre the riches of the earth; when we obtain the 
qnicke«t means of oommnnioation and motion ; when, to 
sum np all; when we get at the eecrets of nature and eao» 
pound them; when we lay hold of the powers of ncUure and 
employ them; when we take poesemon of the riches of 
nature and dispose of them; when, in ths tsmpls or 

THIS EARTH, WB TAKE OUR PLACE AS PRIESTS AND AS 

MINISTERS, then industry performs its mighty ¥rork and 
fulfills its high destiny; then man is obedient to the prim^ 
itiye eommission, hate dohinion oybb the earth and 

SUBDUE IT. 

And when man shall have put all things terrestrial 
nnder his feet, He who at the creation bid him snbdue, 
and when he fell raised him, that he might still be a 
eonqneror, shall in real and gracious benediction say, 
''Well done, thou hast triumphed." And then those of 
our race who have experienced the industry of Divine 
mercy, instead of weeping as the ancient hero, that there 
are no more worlds to conquer, shall have his two talents 
made four, and his five talents ten; shall, because faithful 
over a few things, be made ruler over many things, and 
shall enter on a sphere in which he will be ever conquer- 
ing, yet further to conquer, and in which there will be 
««cope for everlasting triumph without the risk of discom- 
fiture and defeat. 

''So constituted is the mind of man that his views 
enlarge and his desires and wants increase, in the full 
proportion of the facilities a£forded to their gratification, 
and indeed with augmented rapidity, so that no sooner 
has the successful exercise of his powers accomplished 
any considerable simplification or improvement of proc- 
esses subservient to his use or comfort, than his faculties 
are again on the stretch to extend the limits of his newly- 
aeguirtd poster.*^ ''Having once leaxnedL Vs V^ ^os^ran 
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knowledge as power, and to avail himself of it as saebi 
he is no longer content to limit his enterprises to the 
beaten track of former usage, but ib constant led 
onward to contemplate objects which, in a previous stage 
of his progress, he would have regarded as unattainable 
and visionary, had he even thought of them at all." 
These remarks apply both to diligence in this world and 
to activity in the next. But with greater force to the 
world to come. Here sometimes success is a snare — 
there it will be a health^ stimulus. Here men are 
often tempted, after they have won a few prizes, to give 
up the struggles of the race — there each goal will in 
succession become a starting-point, and the fiiUest pos- 
session will be the strongest impulse again to run in 
order yet to obtain. 

Thus have we expounded, or attempted to expound, 
the instincts of industry — the circumstances by which 
these instincts are favorably a£fected, and the issue to 
which they lead. And it there not, we may here cuk^ an 
inaineiivenegs in industry kindred to the instinU of the 
lower animah f Multitudes of men have never read the 
Creator's mandate, <' Subdue the earth," and have no 
idea of subduing the earth ; and yet these men perform 
ections the most splendid and constant with this one 
And, not in view, but as the certain result. _ 

It remains to us to o£fer a few reflections on these 
facts, and then to refer to that Exhibition of the Industry 
of all Nations in our metropolis which promises to be the 
leading event of the year. 

1. According to the doctrine* of this lecture the useful 
arts appear in the light of duties. 

The voice that said ^'Go preach the €k>spel," is not 
more divine than that which said '^ Subdue the earth." 
And the latter is as really a heavenly mandate as the 
farmer. Men on the earth are uad^T oVAv^Uqu. to dq 
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their part in putting tbe earth beneath human feet. We 
lay stress on this because some persons have a morbid 
and most dangerous view of industrial labor. Their idea 
iS; that they serve God and do his will on Sundays, not 
on other days; in places of worship, not in scenes of 
oommon toil; by acts of worship, not by their daily 
calling. And they seem to sneak into the factory and 
into the mill, into the workshop and counting-house, as 
though they could not look God in the face, except when 
they pray and are in a house of worship. And irre- 
ligious men are hereby led to suppose that religion is 
antagonistic to the common pursuits of life. We protest 
against this doctrine. And we say. It is as really our 
duty to plow as to pray, to spin as to sing, to weave as 
to worship, to produce yam as to preach. The fact that 
the useful arts are abused does not overthrow my posi- 
tion. At any rate, a Christian must not use this weapon 
against me. Few things have been so abused as Chris- 
tianity ; and if the abuse of industry degrades it from 
a duty, the corruptions of Christianity would on this 
principle undermine its claims. Besides, the abuses of 
industry are not its natural tendencies, but foreign in- 
clinations which evil influences have set up. 

2. Qx>n reltgtoui men is laid the responnbUi^ of 
meeting the daims of daily industry vnthout in/ringing 
other demands, and of showing m^en that this is possible^ 
desirable^ and a duty, "I have learned," said Clement 
of Alexandria, << to tread upon the earth, not to adore 
it.*' Most men are subdued by their own captives, ruled 
by the objects that have been subjected by their own 
power. A really religious man must prove himself an 
exception to this. He must keep the earth under his 
feet and act upon it in that relative position. We urge 
this suggestion especially upon the Christian ^outk^ xft&xv 
ia this Aasociation, and we counsel you. to shmo a wi^vnat 
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industry m your daily caUiag. Let it be seen ihat jom 
fellowBhip with things unseen and eternal fits you better 
to meddle with things seen and temporal; that as the 
falcon soars in order to swoop to its quarry, that you rise 
to heayen in order better to reach the mark that is fixed 
for you on earth. Let your industry be fed by thoughts 
of religion; let it be stimulated by religious motives, 
guided by heavenly wisdom, sanctified by godly principle, 
and consecrated to the highest ends. Make the oloset 
of devotion both the porch and the sanctum of the 
house of business. Go from Gt)d to men and from men 
to God. Leave heavenly things for earthly and earthly 
things for heavienly, and show that you are a better man 
of business because a man of God. 

3. Humility in the midst of industricd conquests may he 
secured hyfionng our eye on the industry of Gfod. 

That there is danger of pride to the discoverer and 
inventor and skillful manufacturer, there can be no 
doubt But there is one sure protection in this jeopardy. 
Let us consider the works of Ood; and that will prevent 
our thinking of our own deeds more highly than we 
ought What^ for example, is the revolutions of the 
spinning-jenny contrasted with the rapid beat of a gnaf s 
wing; and what the speed of steam-traveling compared 
with the velocity of light ! Does not the mechanism of 
the smallest watch sink into nothingness beside those 
regularly-organised beings, many thousands of whose 
bodies might be compressed into the space of an inch 7 
And what are our highest and noblest structures con- 
trasted with the vast piles of matter that constitute the 
mountain range ? Before God's works all art sinks into 
nothingness; and he who looks to nature while he 
exercises his ingenuity and skill, will feel that, however 
far he surpasses his fellow-men, he is at an infinite 
distance from the great worker, God. The man who ?rill 
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make the effort to lift his eyes to the works of Ood will 
also know that 

*' Th« globe kaoweth not incnaae, either of laAtier or of spirit, 
Atoms and thoughts are nsed again mixing in raried combinations; 
And though by molding tliem anew, thon makest them thine own, 
Yet have they served tkovsands, and all their ourit is of God." 

4. And let me here again remind you how intimately 
connected industry is with true religion. 

The iUastrious Roman already quoted says: ''All the 
application and management of inanimate things and of 
brutes for the use of mankind is effected by the indus- 
trial arts. But the quick and ready zeal of mankind for 
advancing and enlarging our condition is excited through 
the wisdom and virtue of the best of mankind. For 
virtue in general consists of three properties. First, in 
discerning in every subject what is true and genuine; 
what is consistent in every one; what will be the conse- 
quence of such or such a thing; how one thing arises 
from another and what is the cause of each. The next 
jproj)erty of virtue is to calm those violent disorders of 
the mind which the Greeks call ndOfi, and to render 
obedient to reason those appetites which they call op/uu. 
The third property is to treat with moderation and 
prudence those with whom we are joined in society^ that 
by their means we may have the complete and full enjoy- 
ment of all that nature stands in need of; and likewise 
by them repel every thing adverse that may befall us." 
According to Cicero^ intelligence^ self-government, and 
right conduct toward our fellow-men are essential to 
growth in the useful arts. These virtues Christianity 
pre-eminently fosters. And we commend to you a re- 
ligion that promotes the useful industry of mankind. 
Whether Christianity be true or false^ it is a sublime 
fact. The system exists. And you have so read history 
as to know that less than two thousand ^q»x& «^<;^ CSusvs^ 
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tianity was not. And wbile the system itself is a great 
fact, its influence; its happy uplifting influence on people 
is undoubted. We do not say that all ^hich is called 
Christianity has secured such results. But we say that 
the Christianity of the^ New Testament is adapted to 
bless the life that now is^ and that it does this where 
it is purely and unoorruptedly carried out. Our under- 
standing; our heart, and our conscience unite to com- 
mend to you the teaching of Jesus Christ. Take a New 
Testament, read it, meditate upon it, and you will find 
in it the strength in which young men glory and the wis- 
dom which is needful to direct My hopes for the 
industry of all nations rest mainly on the Gospel of 
Christ being preached to all nations. 
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niHE subject that has been appointed for me to speak 
-^ upon is one that is yerj, yery suggestiye. It seems 
ts if a mine of thought was opened before us ; and I 
hardly know where to begin, or what to say. I haye not 
come before you to giye you a literary entertainment or an 
intellectual feast. I haye come before you, young men, to 
say something, if I may be able, God helping me, to in* 
spire you with some higher idea of the dignity of your 
manhood than you had when you came into the house. 

'^ Man and his masters I " What is man as God has 
made him — ^the Triune Gtod — giying him a body fearAiUy 
and wonderfully made, and which he alone can purify, till 
it shall be the fit temple for the indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit; a mind capable of appreciating the greatness of 
the infinite God in the atoms through the microscope, and 
in the rolling worlds through the telescope ; and a soul 
capable of loying him, *^ and with the strong wings of 
feith and loye building its nest under the yery eayes of 
heayen !'' Man, standing up in the godlike attitude of a 
man, lifting his forehead to the stars—to whom power 
and dominion haye been giyen — who has been crowned 
nature's king; man, with the faculty of looking right 
m into the bMreuB: Juan* witih a 4^\aii'!f «fi^X»\t^i^x% 
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him vast as eternity, and large as infinity; man^ glo- 
rious in the image of God, what is he, fallen and 
debased as he is by sin? As he stands upright in the 
freedom and the dignity of his manhood, he is a glo- 
rious being, but "little lower than the angels;" but, 
in the weakness of his humanity, he is exposed to 
iofluences which may debase him below the level of 
the brute creation. The veiy gifts and endowments 
which dignify his nature may be the sources of his 
degradation. Man, glorious man, may live only as a 
minister of evil. Man, bom for immortality, may find 
his end in "the blackness of darkness forever." 

Then we contemplate, if you please, man and his 
masters. And in the whole history of the world, how 
have we seen man, glorious man, debasing himself to 
servitude ! What servitude I We pity the abject be- 
ings who are reduced to slavery by the power of a 
master; 0, how we pity them I How the flood of our 
sympathy seems to pour forth in behalf of the down- 
trodden and oppressed! I remember how my heart 
ached, in going down the James river, and seeing 
a company of men — yes, men, but made c^haUdt by 
man's agency — as they clustered together on the for- 
ward deck of the canal boat They were singing in 
a low tone, and I came up near them. It was one 
of the negro refrains. One of them said; "Whar we 
going? Whap we going?" The other said, "Ah! 
we're sold, we're sold, and we're going away to Ala- 
bama;" and my eyes filled with tears as I looked 
upon them, debased and degraded by slavery, ay, the 
slavery of a master. And when you hear of the wild 
free spirit that will not be tamed — ^when you hear 
of the man bursting his shackles, and, through trial 
and misfortune, and pain, and anguish, hunted, bayed 
•^ persecuted, peeled| standing up again free from 
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tbe fetters which have galled him, when he once 
reaches a free shore — ^how your heart exults with glad- 
ness, and how you are ready to clap your hands with 
the true and rare enjoyment you feel in seeing a man 
lifting himself up from the degradation of the foot 
that has pressed him in the earth, and standing up 
as God made him, a free man! Ah! yes, physical 
slavery is something to he dreaded. The children of 
Israel in the land of Egypt were slaves 5 in Bahylon 
they were slaves; but there was a vast difference — ^in 
Egypt they were sold, in Babylon they had sold them- 
selves, and there is a vast difference in the two. The 
man may be bought and sold in the market by his 
brother man, and reduced to abject bondage, even 
having no will of his own; but he who is bound by 
the cords of his sins, he who has sold himself for 
naught, is in a more pitiable condition far; and it is 
this slavery that I would speak upon to-night. 

And how many, many masters has man made for 
himself! and to how many masters has he subjected 
himself, bowing down before them and worshiping 
them! 0! the slavery of the man who has lifted up 
his hands that the wreath might be entwined round 
his wrists, and the band of flowers round his brow, 
and who has, by and by, found these flowers twined 
round rusty iron bands, that have eaten into the * 
marrow and burnt out his brain, till his wreath of 
honor has become a band of everlasting inflimy, and 
he lifts up his galled, shackled hands to heaven, and 
cries, "Who shall deliver me from this horrible slavery?" 
O! the slavery of evil passion. What is it? Go, 
if you please, into a lunatic asylum, and see one man 
picking an imaginary thing from the sleeve of his 
coat, hour after hour; another gazing listlessly upon 
nothing; another, with laok-faister eye «nd t^tt^ft^Kxi^ 
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htoWf telling the Btory of oomplete idiotoy. If joa 
haye witnessed sacli a sight as that, yoa will feel^ 
if you are in the habit of thanking God for his 
mercies night and mornings the first thought that rises 
in your heart, and finds utterance upon your tongue, 
to be, ^^I thank thee, O my Father, that thou hast 
made me a man with reasoning powers, that thou hast 
giTen me an intellect, that thou hast given me reason, 
that thou hast given me light, that thou hast made 
me what I am.'' You walk over God's beautiful earth, 
and feel it is a magnificent thing to ''look through 
nature up to nature's God;" and you look at the 
idiot, you look at the insane, and feel it is terrible 
that the light of reason should be extinguished, and 
that a crushing power should rest upon the intellect, 
paralyzing it. What is it the mother speaks of when 
she speaks of her boy? Does she speak of his bright 
eyes, and rosy cheeks, and pearly teeth, and ruby lipSy 
and rounded limb? No. If she is an intelligent 
mother she will tell you what the boy knows, how 
he imitates, how he understands. It is the budding 
of the mind that she loves to discover in the child, 
scintillations which tell that intellect is being devel- 
oped. What if she were to dream her child in his 
cradle were to be an idiot, would it be any compen- 
sation, think you, to know that he would grow up 
in all the wondrous beauty of an Antinous, or the 
glorious proportions of an Apollo? What is it that 
makes the man? The mind! And when the man 
brings that mind down into abject slavery and bondage 
to an evil passion, how much more pitiable is he than 
him upon whose head Gt>d has laid his hand, and 
in his providence deprived of the wonderful power that 
you possess? 
In tbe short space of time sXLoA^Ad tA l^ia ei^enini^i 
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address, it will be impossible to speak of naaoy of 
the masters that men make for themselves; but I 
know very well it is expected by many, that I shall 
speak of the one terrific influence that holds more 
men in bondage, and a more abject bondage, physical, 
moral, intellectual, and, I was going to say, religious^ 
than any other influence in the land. The monster yice, 
the Goliath of Gath among the tyrants, is the fearful^ 
terrible evil of intemperance. 01 the slaves of this 
fearful habit I When we sing in America — 

** Hftily Columbia I lutppy land ; 
Hail, ye lieroes I heayen-bom band, 
Who fou^t and Ued in fretdom't cause," 

you cry out, "Freedom f With three million slaves in 
hopeless bondage f A fig for your freedom ! " And so 
say I; and I would say but little for the boasted 
freedom of any land which, by its laws, enabled a 
man to hold property in his fellow-man. But you 
sing in Great Britain — 

**Bule, Britannia I 
Britannia rnlea the wavei ; 
Britons nerer shall be sUkTet;** 

and yet in Great Britain you have miserable, abject^ 
creeping slaves, under a bondage more terrible than 
the bondage of Egypt, or the ten-fold worse chattel 
slavery of the south in America. At a meeting held 
by slaves in Yirginiai one man stood up before his 
brethren, and said: "Bredren, dis poor old body of 
mine, de bone, and de blood, and de sinews, and de 
musoles, they belong to my massa; my massa bought 
'em in the market, and he paid a price for 'em, and 
my poor old body is the slave of Massa Carr; but^ 
thank God, my soul is de freeman of the Lord Jesus.'' 
There h oat » slave to vice, there \& iio\» ^ ^vi^ \a 
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intempennoe on Gtod'a footstool can say tliat. Bodj 
and soul, intellect, reason, will, imagination, every thing 
that G^od has given us of glorions qualities, stand in 
positive subjection. 

O, it is pitifnl, it is pitifol, the appetite for intoxica- 
ting liquor, when it becomes a master-passion — one of the 
most fearfal that man was ever subject tol And not 
only is it among the low, as we oall them, and the illit- 
erate ; not only among those whose first words they heard 
were words of blasphemy, whose first words they uttered 
were words of cursing; not only does it hold the man a 
slave who stands in front of the oounter, and pleads for 
drink : '^ Give me drink ! I will give you my hard earn- 
ings for it. Give me drink I I will pay for it I will 
give you more than that. I married a wife ; I took her 
from her girlhood's home, and promised to love her, and 
cherish her, and protect her — ah ! ah ! and I have driven 
her out to work for me, and I have stolen her wages, and 
I have brought them to you — give me drink, and I will 
give you them. More yet: I have snatched the bit of 
bread from the white lips of my famished child; I will 
give you that if you will give me drink. More yet : I 
will give you my health. More yet : I will give you my 
manliness. More yet: I will give you my hopes of 
heaven, body and soul ; I will barter jewels worth all 
the kingdoms of the earth — ^for ^what will a man give 
in exchange for his soxd V — ^for a dram. Give it me !" 
As one man said to me, not a week ago: <'I felt, under 
the power of the appetite, as Dives must have felt when 
he longed for the drop of water; I longed for the stim- 
ulating^ influences upon my system, tOl I shrieked in my 
agony.'' Not only among these, but among others. O^ 
what a pitiful sight it is to see men who have fallen from 
positions of respectability into this fearftd, debasing 
babitt Hare you ever seen tliemi 1 ^iw^— ^Vva.^^^, 
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M with a death-grip, to the last remnants of thtif r^ 
•pectability. Yon see them, perhaps, going throtlgh 
four streets in the faded black coat, well inked at the 
geams, buttoned up close in the neck, to hide the pailcity 
of the nether garment, with perhaps an old, rusty pair of 
gloves, and a couple of inches of wrist between the tops of 
the glove and the cuffs of the once fashionable coat^=^the 
trowsers positively shining with old age — the last penny 
that can be spared f^om the drink expended in blacking 
for the miserable boots — the hat so dilapidated, broken, 
and greasy, that they go into mock-mourning, and hide 
it with crape, and walk through the streets miserable 
slaves to a habit which has stripped them of every thing 
worth having under heaven. The livery of their master 
has become to them like a garment of burning poison^ 
eating up all that is bright, and green, and beautiful 
about them. And when we consider what slaves to this 
appetite have been called upon, and are called ttpon, con- 
tinually to endure, we shall have some idea of the 
mighty power of its influence. The intemperate man^ 
it seems to me, is, above all others, a suffering man. 
Cramps and pains rack his bones ; his {physical suffering 
can scarcely be comprehended — ^it can liot be described ; 
and yet, with his eyes wide open — ^knowing the cause 
that produces the effect — he will clutch his bloated 
fingers round the cup, and raise it to his blistered lipf, 
and drink it, though he knows that every drop of it is 
like another nail driven and clinched in his coffin. 
The physical suffering of the intemperate man — you must 
excuse me, young men, if I speak of it. Many years 
of my life have been spent in visiting homes of wretch- 
edness, and talking with victims of vice. I have held 
the swollen, hot, smooth hand of the intemperate man 
in mine; I have looked him in his face*, I'^a^ei -^X^^j.^^^ 
wiib him to give up the drink. I have stood \>'3 OcL^\i^^- 
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side of one who, baving wrecked all the hopes of his 
friends, was dying in agony, and who knew, every step 
of his way down to his death, that he was taking rapid 
strides to a fearful eternity. It is pitiful when we look 
upon such a one ; and you must excuse me, then, I say, 
if I speak of such sufferings, to show you the terrible 
power of the master-passion, when it reduces the man to 
abject slavery. Did you ever see any man in that most 
fearful of all diseases, delirium tremens? Did you ever 
see him beat his clinched fists, and bite his lips? Did 
you ever see him with his eyes as if they would start 
from the socket; with the beaded drops standing out 
upon his brow; rolling, and shrieking, and cursing in 
his agony? What is that? Is it caused by physical 
pain? Is it caused by the cramps that rack the bones? 
No; it is caused by the terrific disease that only intem- 
perance will produce upon a man — delirium tremens^ 
trembling madness, faania a potu; and, God pity them, 
there are men dying from the age of twenty up to fifty 
to-day, raving mad under its influence. And when I 
look upon it in the light of another world, and when I 
look upon it in my retrospective view of the past, I feel 
as if I could prostrate myself before €K)d, and pray that 
he would give me a voice like thunder, that I might ring 
in the ears of the young men of this city, and every- 
where, '^ Look not upon the wine when it is red, when it 
giveth its color in the cup, when it moveth itself aright^'' 
for " at the last it biteth like a serpent and stingeth like 
an adder." And yet, to show the power of this passion, 
what does all this suffering avail ? Tou see a man en- 
during all this agony; and that I may, if possible, give 
you some idea of it, I would say, that while it is a spe- 
cies of insanity, there are peculiarities about it. I con- 
versed with an individual who had been confined in a 
lunatic asylum for two ^eata. 1 Mkcid him what he 
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remembered. '^Nothing but an indistinct reoolleotion 
of something, I hardly knew what." And when he was 
released, he was astonished to find that he had been 
there two years. Now, let a man endure this disease, 
and it is burned into his brain, stamped upon his mem- 
ory. He will never forget it — ^never, long as he may 
live. And there is another peculiarity. You see that 
man startled at visions that seem to rise up before him. 
There is the terrible agony! He pleads with you: 
<^Wipe out that face; drive away that horrible thing, 
that sits grinning in mockery at my agony 1" There is 
nothing there. You know it; and — ^horrible thought I — 
he knows it too. If it was a palpable object before him, 
he could battle it. If in your room at night, with heavy 
footfall, some fearful thing should come into that apart- 
ment, you see it, you feel its hot breath, you know there 
is a living thing there, something you can fight; you arm 
yourself, and into the struggle you walk, and every blow 
you strike it does you good; you feel as if you had some- 
thing to strike, something to battle with. But suppose, 
again, that fearful thing comes into your apartment, with 
maliciously-gleaming eyes fixed upon you; you look upon 
it^ and the terrible conviction fills your whole frame with 
horror, there is nothing there! You go to it. to wipe it 
away; your hand goes through it, and it is there again, 
gibing, mowing, gibbering. Then it assumes the appear- 
ance of a man's face, with such a diabolical expression, 
that you never dreamed that you could have looked upon 
it and lived. There it is before you; you can not fight 
that, you can not struggle with that ; it is a phantom of 
your imagination there, as if in palpable reality. I knew 
a man who was startled with a face peering out at him 
from the wall; he went to it and wiped it out, and stood 
back again, and still it was there. He went up to it 
again and wiped it out, and stood baok *, \t naa \\i«t^ ^^V 
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His veiy bair seemed to stand with horror as he went rsp 
to it, and, with a terrible blow of his fist, struck the wait 
and left it marked with blood. He stood baok again ; it 
was there. He went and beat, and beat, and beat, till 
he had broken the bones of his hand with beating ottt 
that which was palpable to him; and yet he was oon- 
scions, and the coDScionsness thriUed through his frame 
with horror, that it was but a phantom of his imagina- 
tion. Let a man suffer that six days and six nights, let 
the physician sit by his side, and tell him, ^' Now, siTi 
if you drink again you will suffer it again." '^But, 
doctor, I will never drink again; doctor, the thought 10 
too horrible ; I shall never suffer it, for I will never take 
drink again.'' And once more healthy blood courses is 
that man's veins, and, in the emphatic language of Scrip* 
ture, he '^ seeks it yet again;" and again he is brought 
down, again he endures it all, again the physician sits lij 
his side. '^You remember that which I told yonf" 
^^Yes." ''If you drink again, you will have it again, 
and do not send for me, for you will die ; your constits* 
tion will never endure another such struggle ; you wiH 
die." ''Doctor, I will never drink it again.'' And yet 
he rises from his couch of agony, "seeks it yet again,'' 
and again he is brought down ; and his poor, shrieking 
spirit files in disgust into eternity from the loathsome 
carcass that he has made of the glorious body "so fear- 
fully and wonderfully made" by his Ood. Such is the 
terrible slavery of intemperance. 

The intemperate man endures more than physical miP 
fering — ^he has to endure the scorn and contempt of hit 
fellow-men. Ah I the slow-moving finger of soom stiagi 
the heart sometimes like a burning brand pressed intm 
the quivering flesh; the soom and contempt of y0«f 
fellows is hard to bear. Yon find it so. It is very jdeasi* 
MDt to he respected; it is very pleaaant, for a young nuui 
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espeoiallj, to walk through the Btreets and meet those 
who recognize him as an acquaintance. One of yon 
young gentlemen meets a lady in the street; she reoeiyes 
your salutation with a very polite bow. Why, some of 
you walk about two inches taller than you did before. 
There is something pleasant in being respected. Now, 
the yery loss of that respect is a bitter thing; and the 
result of it upon a man that is unrenewed and unsanctified 
by the grace of Ood, is to induce him to lift up his hand 
against others, because he belieyes that the hand of 
others is lifted against him. 

But the slaye to intemperance has more yet to endure. 
The sc<Hm and contempt of your fellows is easy to bear, 
compared with the load of scorn and contempt you seem 
to be burdened with yoursel£ When a man disgust! 
himself; when a man loathes himself, when a man feels a 
creeping of abhorrence for himself, when it seems as if 
he had bound a liyid corpse to his breathing body, face 
to face, foot to foot, hand to hand, heart to hearty one 
beating with life, and the other rotting with putrefaction^ 
but face to face with him always — it is a horrible thing; 
and there is not an intemperate man in the land, except 
when soul and senses are steeped in the drink, but whose 
better natuore reyolts at the fearful degradation he haa 
brought upon himself. 

And then, again, the slaye to intemperance seems as if 
he had thwarted all the designs of the Almighty. What 
is his memory? Memory to us is pleasant; the remem- 
brance of the past is pleasant, ah I yes, though it may be a 
remembrance connected with sorrow, and suffering, and 
pain, and anguish; though it may be the remembrance of 
a fearfiil contest ; yet the remembrance of that conflict 
and its after triumph is pleasant As the shipwrecked 
mariner, seated by his own hearth, recounts his toils and 
trials^ tells of the wreck at s^ tells oi \na qYvh^^ \«^ 
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the spar, tells of the gnawing of hunger, and the fearfol 
feyer of thirst, he tells it all with satisfaction ; for it is 
a trial passed away, it is a recounting of a conflict that 
is ended. Memory, unconnected with sin, is like the 
painter's studio— the light shining into it from aboye — 
full of pleasant pictures. But the memory of the slaye 
to intemperance, what is it? what is it? He is like an 
instrument all out of tune; eycry string when touched 
jars through eyery nerye in his system, and with a loye 
for purest harmony he would fain stand so alone that not 
the yery winds of the morning should touch those chords, 
lest they should yibrate with horrible discord. And by 
his side stands a performer; she is a weird sister, her 
name is Memory; and she strikes eyeiy chord with her 
fingers, and she knows how to strike, jarring through him 
with terrible discord, and making him mad; and he 
hates to remember, because the past has been pleasant, 
while the present is a fearful settling down under a storm 
of curse that his own eyil passions haye brewed for him. 
1 let me recount to you one day in my own life, just 
but one day; it was a bitter day to me, the most misei»- 
ble day I oyer witnessed ; and Qod in his mercy saye me 
from such another I It was the Fourth of July, 1842, in 
the city of Worcester, in the state of Massachusetts. I 
was then working at my trade as a bookbinder, and the 
morning dawned bright and beautify, and others were 
enjoying themselyes. I had no friend. I had plenty of 
acquaintances, but not a fHend. Acquaintances are not 
always friends. It is easy to say ^< no friends,'' it is hard 
to feel it; to be like a waif upon life's waye, like a 
bubble upon the breaker, no man caring for your souL 
And therefore I worked at my trade, for I cared not to 
enjoy all that was to be enjoyed by others that day. I 
was hammering away at my books, and I heard music. I 
Am /MAsionately fond of muaie-, I heatd it^ tiiid I started. 
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It oame nearer and nearer^ and I took off my apron and 
put on my jacket^ and said, ^'I'll go and hear the mnsio 
at any rate.'' I went to the door, and some one said, '' A 
yery beautiful sight I beautiful sight!'' ''Yes/' said a 
gentleman, ''it is; what is it?" "01 it is the Tem- 
perance Society that is going forth at the back of the 
hospital to a sort of picnic there; some ministers are 
to speak to them." The moment I heard the word tem- 
perance I said to myself, "Temperance Society 1' 01 I 
have got nothing to do with them;" and off went my 
coat, and on went my apron, and I hammered away again. 
But the music came nearer, and nearer, and nearer; and 
the beating of the drum and the sounds of the instru- 
ments came full on my ear; and I said to myself, "I 
don't care whether it is a temperance band or not, I'll 
go and hear the music." Off went my apron again, and 
on went my jacket, and I went and leaned against the 
post of the hotel ; and I looked as a great many affect to 
look at the temperance moyement. I put a sneer on my 
lip, as much as to say, "P I a parcel of old women and 
children I a lot of people that can't take care of them- 
selves I ahl ahl" I intended that those who passed 
should see and admire my utter contempt of the whole 
moTement. I looked at them, the sneer on my lip, bad 
thoughts in my heart; and when the last little boy had 
turned the comer, it seemed as if a beautiful picture had 
been hidden from me suddenly, and I straightened myself 
up to go back again. But I wiped away the tears; I 
struggled to keep down the sobs that seemed as if they 
would choke me. Why ? I had been, in spite of the 
sneer, inyoluntarily thinking — thinking of what ? Think- 
ing of happy, care-free days — ^thinking of the time when 
I was a boy — ^thinking of that bright Sabbath of the year 
when I stood up in the Sunday school, and repeated two 
line^ of a hjmn for the children to s\n|^-, t\v\i!^EkSi^ \5»^ 
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of anotlier time^ when William Wilberfbroe^ in the 
village of Sandgate^ my native village^ gave me a prayer- 
book; on my reading to him wMle I sat on his knee^ and 
wrote his own name in it with mine. I remembered that; 
and every pleasant thought and every pleasant reminis- 
cence were there ; all distinct^ but distant^ all clear, but 
very, very cold ; and I contrasted all that with the horri- 
ble present, and it seemed as if my heart would break. 
I bowed my head when I went back to my place of 
business, and wept like a broken-hearted child. O ! the 
memory of a man that is a slave to sin — a slave to any 
sin; his memory is not pleasant The memory of the 
past, unconnected with sin, is ; but contrasted with the 
terrible present, in a state of bondage to an evil passion, 
0^ it is terrible suffering; and yet, in spite of all this, 
men go on, and on, and on. And not only is this a bond- 
age that brings these qualities down into subjection, but it 
seems to dry up all the freshness of feeling, and while it 
wipes from a man's face the last lingering trace of human 
beauty, it seems to dry up the fountain of his affection, and 
make him a pitiftd, selfish being. We often look upon a 
drunkard as a being altogether naturally our inferior. We 
hear of brutal deeds committed by men under its influ- 
ence, and we look at them and we say, <' 0, the brutes !^ 
So I say, and yet sometimes I am sorry when I say it. 
When I hear of men dashing the fist into the face of the 
woman they have sworn to love, cherish, and protect, I 
feel the blood tingle at the tips of my fingers. I believe 
a man that will strike a woman is a coward — a coward 
whether drunk or sober; whether it is the long-fingered, 
sofb-handed gentleman of the south, who lays the lash by 
proxy on the back of his black sister, or the man who 
strikes his wife in the fkce, he is a coward — a poor, miser- 
able, pitiable, contemptible coward; and no matter what 
He provoeMtion may be, rithei— -lum \on^\i«t \ATi^<^ -navi 
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be, or how fast she may talk ; it makes no difference at 
all how aggravating she may be — ^if a wife should make a 
man's home a perfect pandemonium for him, till the cloud 
blows off, let him act like a man and run away. If I 
should see a man running through the streets to-morrow 
with a woman after him, I should say, " You are a brave 
fellow ! ** the very moment he turned and knocked her 
down I should say, "Ah, you coward I" 

But now let us look at the matter for a moment. I do 
not wish to thrust these opinions upon you ; but I wish 
simply and briefly to bring before you the temperance 
enterprise. We have in our ranks thousands of reformed 
drunkards — bright and beautiful pearls, some of them — 
washed by the foul tide of drunkenness under the black 
rocks of oblivion, and we have been sending divers after 
them, and bringing some of them up, flashing forth the 
fire of intellect to-day, and some of them radiant and 
glowing with the hues of the Christian graces; and 
among the number of our reformed men you can not find 
me a man that is a brute, in this sense of the word^ to 
his family. There is no power on earth will make a man 
a fiend like the power of the drink. One circumstance 
in my own reminiscences I will give to you. I was asked 
by an individual to go and see the hardest case there was 
in the town. I said, ''I have no right to go and see him; 
he will say to me : < Who sent you to me; who told you I 
was a drunkard ? Tou mind your business and I will 
mind mine; you wait till you are sent for; and when I 
want you I will send for you.' I have no right,'' I said, 
"to go to him." "Well," said he, "he is a hard case; 
he beat a daughter of his, fourteen years of age, with a 
shoemaker's strap, so that she will carry the mark to the 
grave." Said I, "He's a brute." "His wife is very ill 
now with a bilious fever, and the doctor saya \i« l\i\T!iV.% 
ahe can not get over it; the man lias iiot\>eeTi ^i\t&l\ti^ 
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for some days, and if you can get at him now, I think 
you might do him good/' I thought I would go. I 
knocked at the door ; he came to open it. He had been 
to one or two of our meetings. The moment he saw me 
he knew me. Said he, "Mr. Gough, I believe?" "Yes, 
that is my name; would you be good enough to give me 
a glass of water, if you please V " Certainly," said he, 
" come in." So I got in. I sat on one side of the table, 
and he sat on the other. There were two children in the 
room playing together, and a door half-way open that led 
into the room where the wife was ill. I sat and talked 
with him about every thing I could think of but the sub- 
ject; I talked of trade, and crops, and railroads, and 
money matters ; and then I got on to public-houses, and 
then drinking, and he headed me off in a moment I 
began again ; talked of the rising of the river, and the 
badness of the roads, and then drinking, and he headed 
me off again. I looked, and I thought I saw a malicioas 
twinkle in his eye, as much as to say, " Young man, you 
are not up to your business yet" I was about to give it 
up; but, I think providentially, I saw the children. I 
said to him, "You've got two bright-looking children 
there, sir." "0! yes, yes, bright little things I" Said 
I, "You love your children, don't you?" "Bless the 
children, to be sure I love them." Said I, "Wouldn't 
you do any thing to benefit your children ?" He looked 
at me, as if he thought something else was ooming after 
that. "Well, to be sure, sir," said he, "a man ought to 
to do every thing to benefit his children." Then I stood 
up, so that I might get out of the door as speedily as 
possible, and said, "Don't be angry with me; I am going 
to ask you a plain and simple question ; you know who I 
am, therefore you won't be angry. Suppose you never 
used any more intoxicating liquor, don't you think those 
children wovdd be better oSiV «'N7^VL,^^IV' aaid he, 
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^' you have got me this time." Said I, <' You have got a 
good wife, haven't you ?" ^^ Yes, sir, as good a woman as 
ever a man had for a wife V ''And you love your wife?'' 
^To be sure I do; it is natural that a man should love 
his wife." ''And you would do any thing you oould to 
please your wife V " Well, I ought to." " Suppose you 
were to sign a temperance pledge, would that please 
her?" "By thunder, I rather think it would; I could 
not do a thing that would please my wife like that. If I 
was to put my name down there, why, the old woman 
would be up and about her business in two weeks, sick as 
she is now." Said I, "Then you will do it ?" " Yes, I 
guess I will do it" And he at once opened a closet, 
took oat pen and ink, and I spread out the pledge, and he 
wrote his name. The children had been listening with 
eyes, ears, and mouths wide open, while we were talking 
about temperance. They knew what a drunken father 
was; they knew what the principle of abstinence would 
do for him; and when he had signed, one said to the 
other, "Father has signed the pledge I" "O! my!" 
said the other; "now Til go and tell my mother;" and 
sway she ran into the other room. But the mother had 
heard it; and I listened to her calling, "Luke! Luke I 
come in here a moment." Said he, " Come in here along 
with me; come in and see my wife." I went and stood 
by her bedside. The face was ghastly pale, the eye large 
and sunk deep in the socket ; and with her long, thin, 
bony fingers, she gripped my hand, and with the other 
took the hand of her husband, and began to tell me what 
a good husband she had. "Luke," said she, "is a kind 
husband and a good father; he takes care of the children 
and is very kind to them ; but the drink, ! the drink 
makes terrible difficulty." That diiOiculty ! Gk>d only and 
the crushed wife of the intemperate man know any t\i\Ti% 
tboiatit The man shook like a^eaf; \ie au&\A\]L«^\a» 
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band from the grasp of bis wife, tore down bar nigbt- 
dress from ber sboulder, and said, ^'Look at tbat 1" and 
on ber wbite, tbin neck, close to tbe shoulder, was a bad 
mark. Said be, ''Look at tbatT' and when I saw the 
mark of a bruise, I felt my flesh creep. Said be, ^'Look 
at that, sir ! I did it three days before she was takeD 
down upon tbe bed ; and she has told you she has a good 
husband. Am I? Am I a good husband to her? God 
Almighty forgive me V and be bowed over tbat woman 
and wept like a child, gripped tbe bed-olotbes in bis band, 
and bid bis face in them. And she laid her tbin band 
upon bis bead, and said, ^< Don't cry, Luke; don't, please 
don't; you wouldn't have struck me if it had not been 
for tbe drink. Mr. Gough, don't believe him; be is as 
good a man as ever lived. Don't cry, Luke !" 

These are the men we call brutes and fiends; strip 
them from the accursed power of the drink, and they are 
men, with hearts as warm, and feelings as tender, and 
sensibilities as keen as yours. 1 tbe terrifio power of 
this fearful habit, in enslaving tbe man, in reducing bim 
below tbe level of tbe brutes tbat perish. O! when I 
think of intemperance, tbe curse of tbe land; intem- 
perance, tbat wipes out God's image, and stamps it with 
the counterfeit die of tbe devil; intemperance, tbat 
smites a healthy body with disease from bead to beol, and 
makes it more loathsome than the leprosy of Naaman, or 
the sores of Lazarus; intemperance, that dethrones man's 
reason, and bides ber bright beams in tbe mystic clouds 
tbat roll round the shattered temple of tbe human soul, 
curtained with midnight; intemperance, tbat has sent its 
thousands and tens of thousands into tbe drunkard's 
grave and tbe drunkard's eternity; intemperance, filling 
your jails, and your alms-bouses, and your lunatic asylums: 
O ! we might ask tbe very dead, tbe drunken dead, to 
h'/i tbe turf above tbeir moldmiv^ boues^ and stalk 
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fortb^ in taiiered shrouds and bony whiteness^ to testify 
against the sin of intemperance ! Come down from the 
gallows^ you spirit-maddened man-slayer ; grip your bloody 
knife and stalk forth to testify against the sin of drunk- 
enness ! Crawl from the slimy ooze^ ye drowned drunk- 
ards^ and with suffocation's blue and livid lips testify 
against the sin of intemperance! Snap your burning 
chains, ye denizens of the pit, and come forth sheeted in 
fire, and testify, testify against the deep damnation of the 
sin of intemperance ! It is pitiful — GU)d forgive us ! It 
is rolling over the land like a burning tide of desolation; 
and we plead with young men that they may never sub- 
ject themselves to this bondage, and that they may do 
what in them lies to build the wall of prevention between 
it and their fellows. 

Every man is in a degree a slave, who is not in entire 
and constant subjection to righteous law. Every man is 
a free man, in the highest and truest sense of that term, 
who renders swift, steadfast, constant obedience to right- 
eous law. ^'This is the first and the great command- 
ment, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, mind, soul, and strength : and the second is like 
unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself: on 
these two" — not on one or the other — ''hang all the 
law and the prophets.'' My professions of love to God 
are utterly worthless unless they beget in me love to my 
neighbor; and while we would ask young men especially 
to see to it that they themselves are free, we would ask 
ihem, in love and benevolence, in the spirit of sympathy 
for their brother, to help in freeing him. And remem- 
ber, young men, that when you stoop to help a weak 
brother, you do not make yourselves partakers of his 
weakness, but you impart to him a portion of your own 
strength. God supplies to you a double quantity for 
every portion that joa give to a falling, «^ '^^iJt, vcl 
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erring brother ; and, therefore, we consider the hi^est 
position of freedom a man can occupy is not only to be 
free from yioes and eyil passions himself, but free to help 
the oppressed. Ah I the very names you loTed are the 
names of those who labored for others ; and were it not 
that the gentleman who ocoupies your chair to-night'*' 
might feel, and some others might feel, that I am per- 
sonal, I would speak of one whose name is as familiar as 
a household word } one of whom many said, '' I waa sick 
and in prison, and she ministered unto me;'' one who 
went to lift up the oppressed ; one whom we loved in our 
heart of hearts, and pray Ood to raise up others like 
unto her — a true mother in Israel. Yes, we speak of 
those who have labored for others; and, young men, 
young men of the Christian Association, those of you 
who profess to be, those of you who desire to be, fol- 
lowers of Christ, remember, Christ pleased not himself; 
and we must be prepared, if we would labor for otherSi 
and follow him, and enjoy that true, that perfect liberty 
which every man may enjoy, we must come, in the spirit 
of self-denial, and with some degree of moral courage^ 
to help our falling and our erring brother. How many 
are there that need your aid, and need your assistanee I 
O, if every one in this assembly could but put his arms 
round one other one, and save him from perdition, it 
would be worth a lifetime — a lifetime of ezertioOi If 
you can lie down upon the bed of death, and aak. Of 
what avail has been my living J and only one redeemed 
by your agency, only one, could stand before you — only 
one of whom, with your dying eyes fixed upon him, you 
might feel, " God has given me that as a seal to my min- 
istry'' — ^feeble though it may be, it should be enough. 
It should be enough; for the redemption of one man, 

r- — - — ■ ■ ■ 
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when we oonsider what man is^ worth ail God's mate- 
rial UDiyene^ is worth a lifetime of toil and self-denial to 
accomplish ; and in this we ask you to help your neigh- 
bor. << Who is yonr neighbor V* Ah ! go with me into 
the lowest dens of vice in this city; go with me into yon 
garret; go into that damp, filthy cellar, and see a man 
npon a heap of rotting rags, and his head pillowed with 
a bundle of moldering straw, coyered, perhaps, as one I 
knew of was, with an old soldier's coat, and clasping his 
fingers, that look like the claws of an unclean bird, with 
his thin lips drawn tight across his teeth, the rattle in 
the throat telling that the cold fingers of death were 
feeling for his heartnstrings. That debased, degraded, 
miserable, filthy, pitiable, dying man is your brother — ^is 
your neighbor. Ood has made him, and, in one sense, 
he is as much an own child of God Almighty then, as on 
the day when he was carried to be baptised. 0, we look 
at man as he has made himself, and we say, with refer- 
ence to the debased and the degraded, ^'They have 
brought it upon themselves ; they are unworthy of sym- 
pathy,'' and we pass them by. O, how often haye we 
passed them by for fear of contamination ! I remember 
reading that in mid-ocean a ship was plowing her way 
through the sea, and a yessel was spied in the distance, 
appearing to be in distress. They made all sail to come 
up to her, and there they saw some miserable, haggard, 
emaciated, tattered wretches, clinging to the shrouds, 
with scarce strength enough to hold themselyes in the 
position to look oyer the bulwarks, and they let down the 
boat, and manned it to go to the rescue of their brethren. 
When within a boat's length they discoyered that the 
plague was on board; ''hard up the helm, hoist the 
aaill" and they speed away, to leaye their plague- 
stricken brethren to die in mid-ocean. So haye we left 
the scenes of degradation; so haye we X^il ^iXi^ Y^ot 
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creatures who are slaves to a fearftj habit, and ezoused 
ourselves by the thought, '^ They have brought it all on 
themselves/' Young men of the Christian Association, 
if He who "spake as never man spake" — ^if He who 
loved his erring creatures with an unbounded love, had 
said thus of us, where should we be to-day ? — ^if He had 
said, " Let them alone, shut them up in the prison-house 
of dark despair ; let them alone, they have brought it on- 
themselves?'' But was it so? O, no. See Him toiling 
at the foot of yon hill, with the cross upon his shoulder; 
sec the blood standing upon his forehead; see him bowed 
down under the weight of his own cross ; see him again 
suspended between the heavens and the earth, a malefac- 
tor on cither side of him ; see him there ; not a groan, 
not one word of agony, till in the moment when he 
'* bore our sins in his own body on the tree," he cried 
out, ^^Eloi, Eloi, lama sabbacthani 1" for youj for mc, to 
redeem us from the terrible curse we had brought upon 
ourselves. He did it; and if we are followers of him, 
let us stoop to lift the debased, and the degraded, and 
the low, though we put our hands down deep to our 
elbows in the slime in which they lie. We may be in- 
Ptrumental in saving our brother, by exercising the self- 
denial which is required, and the moral courage which 
every man should have, who goes out to do good to hiB 
neighbor, to his brother, to his friend. 

I say that it requires self-denial ; and not only that, 
but it requires moral courage. And let me say to you, 
young men, that we are waging war against a tyrant of 
this country, a fearful tyrant — we, I mean, who are en- 
gaged, as I am, in the temperance movement — and that 
tyrant is cuUom. We wage war against the drinking 
customs of society, as well as other customs that are 
pernicious in their tendency. The drinking usages of 
/society, we maintain, are not only useless, but are pro- 
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daotive of a positiye amount of evil. I believe that tliis 
warfare is bat just commenced^ and will go on to its 
final consummation. Victory will perch upon our ban- 
ner } we shall yet stand upon the mountain-top, to plant 
the flag-staff that shall bear aloft the banner of our tri- 
umph, because wo believe that in thus waging war 
against those customs, we are waging war in a righteous 
enterprise. We believe the cause in which we are 
engaged, in this field of mighty moral conflict, to be a 
good cause. It needs, I know, somo self-denial and some 
moral courage, lliere are a great many persons who say, 
^^ Well, but you know, I do not see why I should be called 
upon to give up that which is a gratification to me, be» 
cause other people are foolish enough to make a bad use 
of it; I do not see that I should be called upon to give 
up that which is lawiul to me, simply because other peo- 
ple can not govern themselves, or will not govern them- 
selves. ^ Every body for himself;' that is my motto. 
I can take care of myself" Now, that is not a Christian 
spirit; it is the pure spirit of selfishness; and this is 
opposed directly to every thing that is benevolent; self* 
ishness is altogether opposed to the spirit of the Gospel; 
and when a man wraps himself up in the cloak of his 
selfishness, he can be of no benefit in any good enter- 
prise. And shall we appeal to young men to practice 
self-denial, and shall we appeal to them in vain? O, 
young men, you that have hearts to feel, with heads to 
plan and hands to work for the good of your fellows, 
shall we appeal to you in vain ? There is not one of you 
here, not one, but if there was a fire in this city to*night, 
and you should be standing in the crowd, and you should 
see, on looking up at that window, something that you 
thought was a child, but would say, <<What is that?'' 
"It is a boy— a boy in the fire I" "So it is; it is a 
child there.'' Now, will you hesitate! ki\\ i^^ vSl 
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qnestiooB conoerning the parentage of that child ? Will 
you ask if he belongs to your class in society? Will you 
talk of the parents being so injudicious as to leave a 
child there exposed ? No. If that was tho child of the 
meanest thief that ever cursed this metropolis, there are 
very few young men here who would wait a moment. A 
ladder would be raised ; there would be a rivalry ; '< hand 
over hand, hand over hand." Some noble fellow would 
climb. He reaches the threshold. The child is gone. 
Does he stop? No; he plunges through the window, 
and the shower of cinders, and the cloud of smoke, and 
the sheet of flame, tell he is taking a'ieap. Every eye is 
fixed on the window; your tongue grows stiff; your lips 
grow dry; you cling to your next neighbor for support; 
the crackling of the timbers, and the falling of the 
beams, and the roaring of the flames, only convey to 
your mind the horrible idea, ^< There is a child in that 
fire !" and you stand looking, and some one cries, ^' He is 
coming I" ** No, no, it is not him ; it is but a cloud of 
smoke ;" and your heart sinks within you, and you feel 
as if you should faint; and some one cries out again, 
^He is coming now!'' ^'Tes, I see him; he has got 
the boy with him." ^'So he has, so he hasl Hurrah! 
hurrah 1 hurrah ! he has got the boy ; he has saved the 
boy I" That is glorious. Next morning in the newspa- 
pers : '< Heroic daring of a noble fellow, who, at the peril 
of his own life, plunged into the fire to save a child." 
All this is right. But let me tell you, young men, that 
if you exert an influence to save one man only from the 
slavery and bondage of evil passion, that is as much 
more than the other as the soul is worth more than the 
body. Yet all this is before the eyes of your fellow- 
men, and it does not require quite so much moral courage 
to save a child from the fijre as it does quietly and unos- 
t&DUtioJuilj to deny self on all oecasionfl for the good of 
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Others, haviDg &itb that the Father that seeth in seeret 
shall, in his own good time, reward yon openly; and yon 
mnst wait for your reward till then. There ia not one of 
those young men but would do to-night some great thing. 
If he oould hear that the missing boats of the ill-fated 
Arctic Expedition had landed on some shore with every 
passenger saved, he would be perfectly ready to do some 
great thing to aocomplish that result. O yes ! And you 
would rejoice with exceeding joy could you receive news 
of the rescue of those for whom you are looking with so 
much sympathy — ^those who have gone into the sea on 
board of ships that have never, never been heard from. 
Ah! it is terrible — ^terrible to the desolate, terrible to 
the bereaved ; you have nothing to do with it personally, 
but you would do something to relieve others. 

I remember being in the city of New York at the 
time the steamship Atlantic was missing. She was due 
some days, and people began to despair. '' The Atlantic 
has not been heard of yet. What news of the Atlantic 
on exchange f *' <<None.'' Telegraphic dispatches came 
in from all quarters, ^' Any news of the Atlantic ? " and 
the word thrilled along the wires into the hearts of those 
who had friends on board, ^'No I '^ Day after day passed, 
and people began to be excited; when the booming of 
the guns told that a ship was passing up the narrows. 
People went out upon the Battery, upon the Castle Gar- 
dens, and on the tops of houses, with their spy-glasses ; 
but it was a British ship, the Union Jack was flying. 
They watched her till she came across to her moorings, 
and their hearts sank within them. They sent hastily 
across, ^'Any news of the Atlantic? Hasn't the At- 
lantic arrived?" ''No; she sailed fifteen days before 
we did, and we have heard nothing of her." And 
then people said, ^'8he has gone after the President" 
ThcBe who had frieads on boaid bofSKH \a T&siiki^ "os^ 
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their mourning; day after day passed^ and the eaptain'i 
wife was so ill that the doctor said she must die^ if 
her suspense was not removed. Day after day passed, 
and men looked at one another and said, '< A sad thing 
about the Atlantic, isn't it ? " At last, one bright and 
beautiftil morning, the guns boomed across the bay, 
and a ship was seen coming up the narrows. Down 
went the people to the Battery, and on the Castle 
Gardens, with their spy-glasses. They saw it was a 
British ship again, and their hearts seemed to sink 
within them. But up she came, making a ridge of 
foam before her, and got to her moorings. And then 
you could hear the heavy sigh, as if it was the last 
hope dying out in that sigh; and men looked at each 
other blankly; and men who had never wept wiped 
away the tears; and, by and by, some one cried out, 
''She is past her moorings, she is steaming up the 
river." "So she is." Then they wiped away the dim- 
ness of grief. They watched the vessel; round she 
steamed most gallantly; and as she came by the im- 
mense mass of spectators on the wharfs, and the Gar- 
dons, and the Battery, the crew hoisted flags from 
trucks to the mainchains ; and an officer jumped upon 
the paddle-box, put the trumpet to his lips, and 
called out, "The Atlantic is safe; she has put into 
Cork for repairs." And such a shout! O, how they 
shouted! Shout, shout, shout! hundreds of thousands 
shouted; transparencies were hung up in firont of the 
hotels: "The Atlantic is safe!" Bands of music pa- 
raded through the streets, and telegraphic wires worked 
all night long, "The Atlantic is safe, safe, safe!" 
carrying joy to millions of hearts. And not one in a 
hundred thousand who rejoiced had a friend or a relar 
tive on board that steamer. It was sympathy for the 
BorrowB of others, with whom ih«y had uo tie save 
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that which Ood created, when he ^<made of one blood 
all the nations of the etrth/^ and permitted ns as 
brethren to call him the common Father of us all. 

Now, young men, we appeal to yon — ^I appeal to you, 
allow me to say, in reference to this qoestion — ^for I 
haye borne more particularly upon it, and I could not 
help it. BecoUect for eleyen years I haye been speak- 
ing on this one subject; I haye been making what- 
eyer I could gather, to bear upon it in the way of 
illustration; and I haye not had time to sit down 
and collect my thoughts in another line. I came here, 
trusting and belieying that I came in the right spirit 
to address you, and that what I said, although dif- 
fering from the subjects of the more instructiye addres- 
ses that you receiye here from time to time, might 
neyertheless be useful to you all. I came not in 
the spirit of dictation, not as a teacher or instructor, 
but simply — perhaps you may say I haye taken ad- 
yantage of it — ^but simply for the cause I love, for 
the cause which I belieye to be a good one, for the 
cause which I maintain to be the cause of Him who 
loyeth the creatures he hath made. Not, 0, not aa 
putting my cause before the Gkwpel. 0, no! The 
Bible, the blessed Bible, first always, and eyeiy thing 
else in subseryience to it. That is my doctrine — the 
Bible first Yes, the Gkwpel is <<the power of Ood 
unto salyation," and the principles I adyocate are 
but mere human principles, mere human agencies, to 
do a certain work; and eyery child in this assembly 
will know, that if intemperance is produced by the 
use of an article, the disuse of that article cures in- 
temperance, though it may not cure a man of any 
other sin under heayen; and if your son adopts the 
principle of total abstinence he can not bo a drunkard, 
though he maj he a thief, 9 liar, or a piotauQ «^Q«t«t. 
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Bat I will tell yon, young men of the Ohristiii 
Association, when I consider this movement — and I 
am not going to speak in a spirit of egotism; I wish 
to speak familiarly to you — but when I reoolleot all 
that I, as an individual, am giving up — all domestie 
comfort, all the tender, clustering, hallowed associa- 
tions of domestic life that I am torn from — a sojourner, 
a way&rer, a traveler — ^restless, moving up and down; 
and then, what is worse than all, that sometimes, were it 
not for the abounding grace and mercy of God, I 
believe, shut out from my religious privileges, I should 
spiritually starve to death, away from the Christian 
brethren I love, away fh>m the church in which I 
have sat as a humble member, and adored the good- 
ness of God that had mercy upon me in the days 
of my darkness and degradation; when I think of 
all this, young men, I do not think that if my move- 
ment was only calculated simply to lift the drunkard 
up from the ditch, and leave him there, it would 
be worth all the labor expended upon it But when 
I look upon it as in so many cases removing the 
hinderance to a man's reception of religious tnith-- 
when I feel that in bringing him up from the ditch, 
and drawing him, by a pure human agency, to the 
threshold of the church, he is better prepared to un- 
derstand and appreciate religious truth than when he 
is a drunkard, and I can ask Ood to sanctify my 
cause to a higher end than the mere lifting a man 
firom the ditch — ^then I am ready to work; and I 
pray God that when I die I may die right in the 
harness, battling against the instrumentalities that have 
tended so much to keep young men out of the Church 
of God, to build a barrier between them and the 
sanctuary, and a hinderance between them and the 
rellgiaaa trath whioli tbey m^ast tqa«\^« tlitou^k the 
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underaUnding that is darkened by the power of thia 
fearful habit. And I say, then, to the young men 
of the Christian Association, I belieyo our moyement 
has oUdms upon your sympathy, upon your co-opera- 
tion, at any rate upon your careful, prayerful inyes* 
tigation. I know very well that the movement I 
advocate is in advance of public sentiment; and the 
truest men, the freest men that ever lived, men thai 
were their own masters, that were serving God and 
rendering him swift obedience — these have been men 
who have been in advance of the public sentiment 
of their age, and have labored for others. Count me 
over the chosen heroes of this earth, and I will show 
you men who stood alone — ^who came out like glori- 
ous iconoclasts, to beat down the Dagon worshiped 
by their fathers. They were persecuted, they were 
hooted, they were maltreated; but they stood firm. 
They looked into the future, and they saw the golden 
beam inclining to the side of perfect justice; they 
believed in the future; they had faith in God, and 
they worked, and this generation is rejoicing in the 
fruits of their labors, and is honoring the men that 
were despised, because they were in advance of the 
public sentiment of the age. And this movement is 
in advance of public sentiment; but I thank God it 
is a progressive movement. Yes, I remember reading 
the first constitution of the first temperanee society 
formed in America. This movement was bom in the 
Church of Christ, and that which is born there will 
never die — ^never. They were men of God that first 
raised the barrier. It was very feeble. I read one 
of the by-laws. What was it? ''Any member of this 
association who shall be convicted of intoxication shall 
be fined two shillings, unless such act of intoxication 
shall take pbtee on the Fourth of 3\x\7) ot ^m ^^^ 
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regularly-appointed military muster/' Now, tbe Teij 
opponents of this movement will langb at that \), 
but it was a pretty serious business then; it was id 
adyanee of the public sentiment of the age, and 
the Tery men that adopted that constitution were 
persecuted; their cattle were mutilated; their fimit- 
trees were injured; their houses were blackened; 
they were hooted and pelted through the streets; 
strings were passed across the payement, and when 
they came by, the strings were stretched^ and they 
were thrown down. They suffered, and suffered what 
no man suffers to-day, for this cause at any rate. But 
it was like removing the first turf to prepare a bed 
on which to lay the corner-stone; and it was laid by 
men of faith and prayer, and the building has been 
in progress till now, each stone being cemented to 
its fellow by loye, and truth, and sympathy, and good- 
will. Ah ! it is a glorious superstructure to-day. Pil- 
lar after pillar, tower after tower, column after column, 
with the capitals emblazoned with emblems of loye, 
truth, sympathy, good-will to man. It rises before 
us. Old men gaze upon it; their hearts swell in an- 
ticipation of the day when the cap-stone shall be set 
upon it, though they will not live to see it Meek- 
eyed women weep as it grows in beauty; children 
strew the pathway of the workmen with flowers, and 
bind wreaths around their brows. We do not see its 
beauty, we do not see its magnificence yet Why? 
Because it is in course of erection. The scaffolding 
is all around it; ropes, and poles, and ladders, and 
workmen, ascending and descending, mar the beauty 
of the superstructure. But, by and by, the heads of 
those who haye labored shall come up oyer a thousand 
battle-fields, waving with bright grain, never to be 
crushed in the accursed diaiiUery — ihrQu^h viueyardSv 
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BT trellised vines^ with grapes hanging in all Uieir 
pie glory^ never to be pressed into that which shall 
ise a man — shall eome up through orehards, under 
18 hanging thick with their golden pulpy fruit, 
01 to be turned into that which can injure and 
rade humanity — shall come to the last fire in the 

distillery and ptit it out; to the last stream of 
id death, and seal it up foreyer; to the last 
ping wife, and wipe her tears gently away; to 

last little child, and lift him up to stand where 
Creator meant he should stand; to the last 
akard, and nerve him to burst his burning fet- 
I and make a glorious accompaniment to the song 
freedom by the clanking of his broken chains, 
m, then, the cap-stone will be set upon the build- 
; the pale horse, with death for his rider, shall 
live a check upon his bridle that shall bring him 
c on his haunches; the last shout shall be heard; 

last drunkard shall go into the building, leaving 

broken fetters behind him; and rejoicing shall 
heard in heaven, when the triumphs of this, and 
7 great moral enterprise, shall usher in the day 
the triumphs of the cross of Christ. I believe it, 
my soul I believe it. For this I am laboring. 
1 you, young men, remember that in this fleeting 
Id of change, you may be privileged to exert an influ- 
) that can never die? 

*^ Though Moflbn aik, where ii jonr gain ? 
And mocking My jonr work ii rain, 
Saeh Bcoffon die, and tie forgot, 
Work done for God, It dieth not. 

Tma on I preii on I nor donbt, nor fter, 
From age to age this Yoiee aball cheer, 
Whate'er may die and be forgot, 
Work done ftr God, tt ^UMh vlM' 
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THERE is dignity in toll— 4n toil of the lund m well 
as toil of the head — ^in toil to pioyide for the bodily 
wants of an indiyidnal life, as well as in toil to promote 
some enterprise of world*wide fiune. All labor that 
tends to supjdy man's wants, to inorease man's happiness, 
to elevate man's natore^n a word, all labor that is 
honest, b honorable too. 

This may be thought a truth so obrioos as to render 
argument unnecessary; so trite as to make fturther oom- 
ment tedious. Yet, though admitted in theory, it is 
often repudiated in practice. Too many persons are 
always to be found who, while by no means indifferent 
to other honorable distinctions, eiidently shrink ftom all 
elaim to this; and who, while verbally assenting to onr 
iheme, set as if indolence were the prinoipid privilege 
and charm of life. Still moie numerous is the class of 
those who restrict dignity to certain kinds of labor on 
which the stamp of nobility is too prominently fixed, 
not to command universal homage, while for labor itself 
lor ^' toils obscure," they have littde respect Some ocou- 
pations may be acknowledged to be more honorable than 
absolute indolence, and yet indolence itself is often 
Tegud0d aa more respectable tihaa senoae Aeacniv^^iv^^^ ^H. 
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industry. Many persons may be found who would con- 
sider themselyes and their friends far less degraded bj 
a sluggard's life, or one of even entire dependence^ than 
by any connection with employments to which the fash- 
ionable world has refused the privilege of its entree. It 
can not be denied, that to be the mere consumer is often 
esteemed a higher distinction than to be the producer, 
to eat the corn than to grow it, to wear the raiment than 
to weave it, to dwell in the house than to build it. 

If some families are rightly considered to be '^good/' 
which can boast of great achievements, are not others 
to be found for which this distinction is claimed, not on 
account of any services rendered to sooietyi but solely 
because, through many generations, their escutcheon has 
not been touched by the soiled finger of trade and toil? 
Brilliant injustice at the base of the ancestral column 
may pass unchallenged, but if the first founder of the 
fortunes of his house has won distinction by honest 
labor, working his way upward from the toiling multitude 
to be the owner of large estates, is not he, and is not 
his origin, often overlooked in the superior ^ory of the 
son who perhaps inherited, not his Other's industry, but 
only his father's gold? I do not depreciate wealth; I 
say not one word to detract firom the special honor due 
to those who with gold inherit goodness, enabling them 
rightly to dispense it; but is it not a fact that, apart 
from any personal ezoellence, the mere possessbn of 
wealth is often thought a higher honor than the ability 
to produce it? Thus, what is so beautiAd in the yege- 
table world has been transferred to the social world, and 
those have been the objects of admiration and envy of 
whom it could be said, '^ Behold the lilies of the field, 
how they grow; they toil not, neither do they spin I" 

And not only so. For the world has honored not 
merely the indolent poaaeaaot, Yraj^ ^V« \x^i imtaa^r. 
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Applatuiefl have been heaped on the ambitioiu uBorper ; 
the violent aggressor, whotse path of glory has been 
marked by desolated corniSelds and smoldering Tillages, 
and whose activity, being that of slaughter, was a far 
greater curse than absolute idleness. Thus, in the esti- 
mation of multitudes, he who successfully wields the 
sword of ambitious and unjust war, is more esteemed 
than he who plies the hammer and who drives the plow. 
Great must be the injury done by such a false estimate 
of the claims of labor, in the discouragement of those 
toils on which the welfare of the human fieunily depends, 
and in the engendering undesirable sentiments in that 
great majority of every nation, whose contented and 
oheerfol industry in obscure stations is so essential to 
their own happiness and virtue, and to the peace, pros- 
perity, and permanent existence of the commonwealth. 

I shall therefore endeavor, not in depreciation of 
social rank, still less with any desire to level all depart- 
ments of industry, but in opposition to that erroneous 
sentiment which refuses to recognise the nobility in- 
herent in every description of useful toil, and which 
would scornfully regard as low and degrading any activi- 
ties, however humble, which tend to promote the general 
welfare of the great human fiimily — I shall now endeavor 
to bring before you, as the subject of this evening's 
lecture, the Dionitt ov Labor. 

Labor is the great law of 4he universe. Every atom 
and every world alike proclaim it. It is whispered by 
every breeze, and reflected from every star. ''Day unto 
day uttereth speech, and night unto night showeth 
knowledge." Below, around, above, all things are in 
motion. The swarming insects of an hour's sunshine 
murmur in their maiy flight what the bright seraphim 
before God's throne proclaim in their unwearied wotahi^. 
Bven the inanimato ultimate elements oi wVaq^i Qi^Tkr 
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ised Bubstanoes are ooniposed, nerer rest. Aninud and 
vegetable life depend on the unceasing changea going oa 
in the stroctore of the living thing, which^ aa aoon aa it 
ceases to be active, dies. Its constituent parta reat not evea 
then, but, liberated by decomposition, go forth to other 
toils elsewhere. Without noiae or disorder, each know- 
ing its appointed place and labor, the busy atoma of 
which all material things are composed ever go hither 
and thither, in varying but perfectly-adjusted combina- 
tions, constructing, uprearing, repairing, cleanaing, bean- 
iifying, and, when their purpose has been accomplished, 
gently removing the various parts which compoae the 
great machine of our universe. Were the poweza of 
nature to become torpid for one short day, or were oar 
globe to pause one instant on its axis, desolation and 
death would be ita only tenants. Best would be ruin. 
The same law of industry prevails beyond our narrow 
limits. The entire planetary system, and, for aught we 
know, all the stars of the firmament, are upheld by ii 
Were the sun to relax those inviaible but potent ohaini 
by which he binds the planets to their center — ^were these 
rolling orbs to abate their speed, or once to loiter in tbek 
majestic career — ^their ancient sovereignty would again be 
assumed by chaos and old night. 

Emphatically is labor the law itf humaaitj. Tha 
structure of our body, as a whole^ and d every separata 
organ in it, shows that we were designed for activity. 
Who can study the fimnatiom <»f the foot but mnat be 
convinced that it was made for motion ; or of the hand, 
without the certainty that it was contrived for toil f 
Why was the ear ao skillftilly constructed for the oonvay- 
anee of sound, but that it might listen ; and why waa the 
eye placed aloft, but that, as a watchful sentinel, it might 
faithfully guard the citadel, and promptly report all oatp 
ward things to the busy apmt ^loioki a\\a «^V\a^i&^ mithin f 
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On their exercise the vigor of all our Acuities depends. 
Health can not breathe the atmosphere of sloth. Power 
will not obey the voice of the slaggard, nor develop 
itself except in the gymnasium of toil. The muscle 
shrinks which is never strung, the joint stiffens which is 
never moved, the limb becomes powerless which is never 
^xed. The rust of indolence corrodes and destroys, as 
well as defaces, whatever it is allowed to gather on. So 
vrith the mind* Its faculties of perception, and memoryi 
and reflection, and imagination must be exercised if 
they are to be vigorous. The soul will never come forth 
as a strong man completely armed for victorious conflict, 
if summoned merely by indolence to strut on the lazy 
parade-ground of vanity. On the contrary, every natural 
endowment will shrivel up which is not called out to 
labor, and the Scripture will be verified which says, 
^From him which hath not, shall be taken away even 
that which he hath." Thus man's moral nature, as well 
as his intellectual, is destroyed, and that which was 
designed to be an immortal temple for Deity to dwell in, 
becomes a melancholy ruin. The conscience eventually 
ceases to speak when it ceases to be consulted — ceases to 
command when it ceases to be obeyed. Holy impulses 
no longer urge the man who permits activity only to his 
lusts. The still small voice of lingering Deity will speak 
in fainter and yet fainter whispers, from the inner 
sanctuary, till it finally ceases to counsel and to warn the 
man who will not rouse himself to listen, and whose fatal 
lethargy nothing then will dispel till the trumpet blast of 
doom shall startle him into the wakefulness of despair. 

Because labor is thus essential to the healthy develop- 
ment of our physical, intellectual, and moral life, the all- 
wise and beneficent Creator has so constituted us that 
we can not at the same time be idle and happy. 

Whatever a man has toiled for, ]poaaeBae« ^ 0[^»xisk. 
21 
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whioh other things^ though iniriiisicallj far more valoft- 
ble^ can not share. The flower he himself has raised, 
exhales for him a finer fragrance; and the fruit he him- 
self has growuy is eaten by him with a keener relish^ and 
seems to possess a richer flavor, than any which monej 
can buy. The splendor of the mountain summit is en- 
hanced by the difficulty of the mountain climb; and 
every goal which we have successfully reached appears 
beautiful, not only by reason of the prize placed upon it^ 
but in proportion as it is decorated by the memories of 
happy days spent in reaching it. 

Men are oflen disappointed, because they forget that 
with the possession of the long-expected reward, they 
necessarily lose the long-enjoyed delight of striving for 
it. An old familiar friend seems, at the moment of 
their success, to have forsaken them, and the joy of 
mere possession is lame after the intenser pleasure of the 
pursuit 

<* Where is the horse that doth untread agidn 
His tedious measures with th' unhated fire 
That he did pace them first? All things that are, 
Are with more spirit chased than ej^oyed." 

The sportsman relishes the hunt more than the venison ; 
the warrior glories in the battle more than in the spoil ; 
and the artist and poet are conscious of a higher delight 
in the production of some immortal work of genius, than 
in contemplating it when achieved. It is not the pos- 
session, but the act of acquiring what is valuable, that 
constitutes its chiefest charm. 

** Things won are done ; joy's soul lies in the doing." 

On the contrary, of all tasks, the most irksome is the 
task of doing nothing. Then the chief object of every 
days existence is to haaten to iU e>lo&e*) and the only 
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oeonj^tion is to chide the leaden-footed hours, for the 
weary pace at which they creep along. Life itself is to 
the unemployed an intolerable burden. Thus, of all pun- 
ishments the most dreadful is the compulsory and abso- 
lute indolence of solitary confinement; when there is no 
companion with whom to conTerse, no book to read, no 
work to be done, no sound to break the frightful silence, 
no object on which the eye can rest, to alleviate the 
appalling uniformity of the smooth white walls of the 
narrow cell. But though this is an extreme case, yet in 
its lesser developments indolence brings with it its own 
inevitable punishment. It is a poison which can not be 
imbibed, without corrupting and corroding, not without 
agony, all who feed upon it Indeed, so tormenting is it, 
that a man who thinks to indulge in it, is forcibly driven 
from his purpose, and compelled to exertion. His mind 
must have tome object before it, his tongue some theme, 
his hands some employment. If he refuses honorable 
and useful toil, he will necessarily rush into the busy 
worship of folly and sin. Unoccupied with what is good, 
all his thoughts and faculties are ready to be engrossed 
with what is bad. In the Church of the Thessalonians 
there were some of whom St. Paul wrote that "they 
walked disorderly, working not at all, but were busy- 
bodies.'^ Their indolence in doing their own duty, led 
them to become bustling interferers with other men. 
The same apostle warned Timothy against those who, 
"first learning to be idle, wander about firom house to 
house, and become not only idle, but tattlers also, and 
busy-bodies, speaking things that they ought not.'' 
" Hence,'' says an old writer, " in places where there is 
least work, the worst sins do most prevail ; and idleness, 
therefore, was by the prophet reckoned one of the three 
great sins of Sodom, parents of the rest: < Behold/ saith 
Exekiai, 'i^u was the iniquity of iky sister Sodom : "pr^de^ 
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fullness of breads and abundance of idleness vxu «» her! 
Hence it seldom doth happen in any way of life, that % 
sluggard and a rakehell do not go together ; or that he 
who is idle^ is not also dissolute/^ Indolence in doing 
right nrges to industry in doing vrong ; the devil ever 
resorts to the market-place of sloth for laborers; and 
never was a deeper truth expressed in simpler terms, than 
when the poet taught the child to sing — 

** In works of labor or of skill 
I would be busy too — 
For Satan finds some misdiief stffl, 
For idle hands to do.'* 

That labor is the punishment of sin^ \a an error as con- 
trary to reason, as it is unsanctioned by revelation. Man 
would have been cursed before he fell had he been cre- 
ated to be idle. Instead of such unhappiness, we read 
of Adam while in his state of innocence, that '^ the Lord 
God took the man and put him into the Garden of Eden, 
to dress it and to ketp it.'* Luxuriant as was its vegeta- 
tion, it required his training, pruning, adapting hand. 
Without labor Adam would have perished even amid its 
fertility. The corn did not spring up as bread and 
nourish his animal life without some exertion of his 
own. The fruits would not support him during the whole 
year without toil on his part, if not in the growing yet in 
the harvesting. Even could he have existed, his exist- 
ence could not have been happjf. Indoknce is only the 
elysium of fools. And thus we can not doubt that great 
as was the happiness which Paradise conferred, it yielded 
to our first parents no fairer flower and no sweeter fruit 
than industry. This injunction to dress and to keep the 
garden, besides being necessary for their sustenance and 
enjoyment, was a badge of nobility also, marking their 
Bnperiontj to all other \vf\xs% Qt«a.\jQLt^ ^sflrajid tham. 
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Beantifolly does oar great Milton pot this sentimeDt into 
the lips of Adam when inyitiog Eve to slnmber : 

"God hath let 
Labor and rest, as day and nigfat, to men 
Baeeetsive ; and tke timely dew ef sleep, 
Now fallinc with soft tlnmb'roaa weight, inoliiMt 
Onr eyelids ; 

Man bath his daily work of body or mind 
Appointed, which declares his dignity, 
And the legud of heaven on all hii ways.** 

When they sinned a curse was superadded. No longer 
with such exuberant fertility was the earth to produce 
food. Thorns and thistles were now to spring up^ re- 
quiring a degree and kind of toil in their subjection, 
before unknown. Not without labor hitherto had sinless 
Adam lived; but now ''in the sweat of his face" must 
fallen Adam eat his bread. He must gird himself to 
new exertions. His posterity must be subjected to a 
0temer necessity of toil* ''In sorrow shalt thou eat all 
the days of thy life." Yet as man was no longer what he 
had been, who shall say that his highest welfare did not 
BOW require a more stringent law of labor than would 
otherwise have been necessaiy 7 And if; as a sinner^ his 
repentance would be better promoted by this change in 
his temporal circumstances — if the necessity of increased 
activity for the support of his body should be a more 
healthy condition for the salvation of his soul; should be 
more calculated to fortify him against temptation; to 
strengthen him for spiritual labor; to animate him with 
persevering courage in the great conflict he had to wage 
with sin — ^who shall say that; even in this increased im- 
position of toil; there was not more of a blessing than a 
ourse ? Though transgression brought its punishment in 
the necessity for the sentence which was pronounced^ 
who Bhall Mf that had the fertility and tii^ ea»ft oi ^vc*^ 
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dise continued, when the holinera of Puadise had da- 
parted, consequences would not have ensued far more 
disastrous than such increased toil ? 

If laborious industry was manifested to be honorable 
by being the law of Adam's life before he fell, such honor 
is abundantly confirmed by the language of holy Scrip- 
ture, addressed to his sinful posterity. The wisest of 
men, by divine inspiration, has told us, that ^^in all 
labor there is profit ;'' that <<the hand of the diligent 
shall bear rule, but the slothful shall be under tribute." 
Again and again he exalts the praises of industry. ^< The 
hand of the diligent maketh rich. The soul of the dili- 
gent shall be made fat. Seest thou a man diligent in 
his business, he shall stand before kings, he shall not 
stand before mean men. Be diligent to know the state of 
thy flocks, and look well to thy herds.'' And that no de- 
partment of labor whatever may be neglected as unworthy 
of diligence, he says, ^'Whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do, do it with thy might." This utterance of the Old 
Testament is echoed back from the New, where, by the 
apostle, Christians are exhorted to ''do their own busi- 
ness, and to work with their own hands;" to be "diligent 
in business, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord." The 
same law follows them to heaven, where, we are told, 
" they serve God day and night in his temple." 

It extends to higher orders of intelligent existence. 
Cherubim and seraphim around the throne of Ood deem 
it no honor to be exempt from toil. They "excel in 
strength," not for idle display, but " to do his command- 
ments, hearkening unto the voice of his word." "Are 
they not all ministering spirits, sent forth to minister for 
the heirs of salvation?" And in their worship they 
" rest not day and night, saying. Holy, holy, holy. Lord 
Ood Almighty, which was, and is, and is to come." 

And the God of angela nmVa. "H^^ iiV^ik \% %^% 
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mighty uniyerse, throbbing with activity in eveiy party 
but the manifestation of Him who is wonderful in work- 
ing? If all things are in motion, it is he who moves 
them; for what is nature without nature's God? We 
speak of great physical laws, by which all phenomena are 
governed, but what power is there in a law to paint a 
flower, or to kindle a star ? Laws are powerless without 
a lawgiver to enforce them ; and the laws of nature are 
nonentities in the absence of Him en whom alone all 
nature rests These laws can be nothing but the resem- 
blances we are able to trace in his methods of operation. 
It is God himself, and not those laws, who produces, pre- 
serves, presides over all. And thus the Scripture speaks 
not only the language of sublime poetry, but of literal 
truth, when it says, <' He maketh the clouds his chariot, 
and walketh upon the wings of the wind. He sendeth 
the springs into the valleys, which run among the hills ; 
he eauseth the grass to grow for the cattle, and herb for 
the service of man; the eyes of all wait upon him, and 
he satisfieth the desire of every living thing; he appoint- 
eth the moon for seasons, and maketh the sun to know 
his going down ; the heavens are the work of his hands, 
and the firmament showeth his handiwork ; it is he who 
atretcheth out the heavens as a curtain, and spreadeth 
them out as a tent to dwell in; he bindeth the sweet 
influences of Pleiades, and looseth the bands of Orion ; he 
bringeth forth Mauaroth in his season, and guideth Arc- 
turus with his sons; the Creator of the earth fainteth not, 
neither is weary." 

But more emphatically than by his works has Jehovah 
revealed his untiring activity. In these last times he has 
spoken to us by his Son. <<The brightness of the 
Father's glory, and the express image of his person," 
Jesus made known to us more clearly the character and 
workfir oi the nnaeen Jehovah. Bid laa \i\3jn.vcL \iSft ^ti 
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earfch indicate that there was any thing diyine in inaotiT- 
ity? Having the power to obtain by a volition all hit 
needed, God incarnate manifested his glory by a life of 
industry, first in obscure toil, then in his public miaiitij, 
eager when a child to be about his Father's bosinessi and 
ever going about doing good. And in reference to the 
unceasing operations of Deity in all events from the 
beginning of time, he said, '<My Father worketh hitherto, 
[or continually,] and I work." 

What a concurrent testimony is thus given by the 
entire universe to the dignity of toil I How eloquent are 
the voices which blend from eveiy created object, and 
from the throne of God himself, in vindication of our 
theme ! Things inanimate and things irrational, combine 
with men and angels to proclaim activity the law of Him 
who made them all. The restless atmosphere, the rolling 
rivers, and the heaving ocean; nature's vast laboratory 
never at rest; countless agencies in the heavena above 
and in the earth beneath, and in the waters under the 
earth; the unwearied sun coming forth from his chamber, 
and rejoicing as a strong man to run a race; the changeful 
moon, whose never-slumbering influence the never-resting 
tides obey; the planets never pausing in the mighty 
sweep of their majestic march; the sparkling stars never 
quenching their far-darting fires, never ceasing to show 
forth the handiwork of Him who bade them shine ; the 
busy swarms of insect life ; the ant providing her meat in 
the summer, and gathering her food in the harvest; the 
finny multitude luxuriating in motion ; the birds exubei^ 
ant in flight and song ; the beasts of the forest gambol- 
ing in the gladness of activity ; primeval man amid the 
bowers of Eden ; paradise untainted by sin, yet honored 
by toil; fallen man, with labor still permitted him, an 
alleviation of his woe, a sign that he was not utterly 
e, in earnest of li\a xeeo^eT^^ Tft^««ttL^ ^Baaa^ 
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divinely iiustnicted, assisted^ enoouraged, honored in his 
toil; the innumerable company of aDgcls, never resting 
in their service^ never wearied with their worship; 
Messiah, the incarnate Jehovah, who came not to be min- 
istered unto, but to minister; the glorions Creator and 
Ruler of the universe, who never slumbereth nor sleep- 
eth; all, all bear testimony to the dignity of labor. 

** Hark how creation's deep musical chonu, 
Unintermitting, goes op into heaven ! 
Never the ocean-wave falters in flowing, 
Never the little seed stops in its growing; 
More and more richly the rose-heart keeps glowing, 
Till from its nourishing stem it is riven! 

Labor is life^'Us the still water laileth ; 

Idleness ever despaireth, bewaileth; 

Keep the watch wound, for the dark rust assailcth ; 

Flowers droop and die in the stillness of noon. 
Labor is gloty—^^e flyimf cloud lightens; 
Only the waving wing changes and brightens; 
Idle hearts only the dark future frightens — 

Flay the sweet keys would'st thou keep them in tune. 

Labor is worship I the robin is singing ; 
Labor is worship! the wild bee is ringing; 
Listen I that eloquent whisper upspringing, 
Speaks to thy sool from oat nature's heart 

Work I and pure slumbers shall wait on thy pillow — 
Work t thou shalt ride over care's coming billow. 
Lie not down wearied 'neath woe's weeping wiUow<— 

Work with a stont heart and resolate will 1 
Work for some good, be it ever so slowly, 
Cherish some flower, be it ever so lowly, 
Labor! ALL LABOR IS NOBLE AND HOLYr» 

In the preceding remarks I have classed together all 
kinds of activity, and have spoken of the dignity of labor 
in the most comprehensive sense of the word. In what fol« 
lows I shall restrict my observatioDa to the humbler descri^ 
tion of UttL Bui that no erroneous infexenoe i&a.3\M ^cctmxL 
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from what I may have to say, let me at once ezplioitlj 
avoW; that to regard the worker with the hand as the onlj 
claimant to this dignity would be as unjust as to overlook 
his legitimate claims. There is other labor — ^more diffi- 
culty more exhausting, more important in its influence, 
than any similar amount of mere muscular exertion — the 
labor of the brain. Without this, how comparatively 
valueless would be the labor of the hand! Men would 
still be toiling in the rude fashion of primitive barbarism, 
nor would the comforts and refinements of life have 
increased since then. Britain would be a land of savages 
still. It is the mind which is at work along with the 
putting forth of bodily strength, which gives even manual 
labor its chief value. And there is no description of toil 
which has not been facilitated by men who have never 
actually shared in it themselves. Greater results are 
achieved when some devote themselves wholly to the 
thinking process, inventing, arranging, superintending, 
than if all engaged alike in manual toil. It is a true 
proverb that a master's eye does more work than both his 
hands; and how often has a great thought — as, for exam- 
ple, that which led to the invention of printing, or the 
construction of the steam-engine — effected more than if 
the thinker of that thought had labored with his hands a 
million years I 

But besides those labors of the head which are imme- 
diately connected with and essential to the success of 
the labor of the hand, there are many other occupations 
which possess, in an eminent degree, the dignity which 
we are now discussing. The merchant, who collects the 
produce of distant countries, and makes the dwellers in 
one narrow corner of the earth partakers of the fertility 
of every climate and of the industry of every tribe ; the 
capitalist, whose wealth enables him to lay up stores in 
timea of superabundanoe) and tYroa \o ^^si^aiW^ vol mir 
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fions of scarcity^ acting as the fly-wheel of the social 
machine^ to help it over seasons of difficulty, and to give 
regularity to all its motions; the physician, investigating 
the mysteries of a frame fearfully and wonderfully made, 
in order to mitigate pain, remove disease, and prolong 
life ; the lawyer, who, instead of stirring up strifes, pro- 
motes the peace of the community by regulating its 
affairs according to acknowledged usage and authority; 
the warrior, when he draws the sword only in the last 
extremity, to maintain those liberties which are more 
precious than life, and who is eager to sheathe it the 
moment its dreadful work is done ; the instructor of the 
rising generation, molding them to habits of patient in* 
vestigation and persevering toil, and instilling the sacred 
principles of freedom, virtue, and religion; the edu- 
cators of the more adult mind ; the historian, deducing, 
from the experience of the past, directions for the pres- 
ent, and hopes for the future; the philosopher, pondering 
the deep mysteries of being, and revealing the secret 
springs of thought and volition ; the man of science, 
now hammering from the rocks of the earth the long- 
buried secret of her past existence, now weighing the 
son and measuring the sky, and foretelling the motions 
of the planets, and calculating the distances of the 
stars — at one time ranging the universe to explore its 
mighty plain, at another minutely examining the tiniest 
atoms, and subjecting the subtilest elements to the scru- 
tiny of his severe analysis; the painter and the sculptor, 
making the shapeless marble breathe with life, and the 
bare canvas glow with feeling, and by these delineations 
of nature, or the embodiment of their own lovely 
dreams, elevating the taste of all those who behold ; the 
poet and the orator, causing the inmost chords of sym- 
pathy to vibrate, by the fit utterance of noble thoug^hta^ 
and reuing « monument more enduxvu^ \»\i&u tsck^^ v^ 
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brass^ whereby to commemorate deeds of heroio good- 
ness for the homage and imitation of posterity; the 
moral and social reformer, endeavoring to correct the 
mistakes of the past, and, in spite of obloquy and oppo- 
sition, to introduce healthier customs and humaner laws; 
the philanthropist, in his varied walks of benevolence, 
instructing the ignorant, relieving the necessitous, com- 
forting the broken-hearted, liberating the enslaved, vin- 
dicating the oppressed, and disenchanting the multi- 
tudinous victims of intemperance; the magistrate, who 
truly and indifferently administers justice, to the pun- 
ishment of wickedness and vice, a terror to evil-doers, 
but the praise of them that do well; the legislator, 
whose aim is not ^'the applause of listening senates to 
command," but the testimony of a good conscienoe to 
secure, and the gratitude of a free and well-ordered peo- 
ple to deserve ; the statesman animated by no mean hist 
of power or of pelf, but endeavoring so to '^ order and 
settle all things on the best and surest foundations, that 
peace and happiness, truth and justice, religion and 
piety, may be established for all generations;'' the 
supreme Prince and Governor, beneath whose wise and 
impartial rule men may lead <^ quiet and- peaeeablo livos, 
in all godliness and honesty;'' and, not least in this 
enumeration, the minister of religion — ^he who goes forth 
as a missionary, with a martyr's zeal, to proclaim liberty 
to those whom idolatry has long enslaved, and to lift up 
barbarous tribes to the true dignity of manhood, by 
making known to them the glorious Gospel of salvation; 
or the clergyman at home, of whatever department of 
the Church — not the mere official, performing certain 
ceremonies and defending certain dogmas, and not the 
heartless hireling, put into the priest's office to eat a 
piece of bread and lead a life of gentlemanly indolenoOi 
but be whom love eonslmua W \TiQ««»ML\i \i2(mk« t^st VkA 
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good of men, who expounds and enforces those divine 
truths which are the prolific seeds of all varieties of 
virtue, which alone will eventually banish all that b self- 
ish and tyrannical, and unlovely, from our world, and 
which, while qualifying a man for the duties of this life, 
prepare him for the nobler occupations and purer pleas- 
ures of the life that is to come; the minister of the 
Gospel, I say, whose own life illustrates what he preaches, 
and who thus 

" Allores to brighter worldly and leads the way ;" 

all these are laborers in the highest sense; most «mi- 
nentiy are they to be reckoned with the working classes; 
and disastrous for humanity will be the day when the 
claims of such men are disallowed. 

Worthy of distinguished honor are all those who, by 
such exalted toils, discharge the social debt they owe to 
the great family of which they form a part There is a 
common stock of comforts, of which all partake, and to 
which, therefore, all are bound to contribute. This is 
the communism which enlightened reason commends, 
and which the word of God enjoins. The apostl« Paul, 
in his second letter to the Thessalonians, reminds them 
of his former instructions on this subject, saying, ^< For 
when we were with you, this we commanded you, that 
if any would not work, neither should he eat'' He 
then proceeds to ^* command, by the Lord Jesus,'' those 
who ^'walked disorderly, working not at all, but who 
were busy-bodies," '^with quietness to work and eat their 
own bread;" as if he had said, that no man, by mere 
purchase of his food by money, could make it in the 
highest sense his own. If we would <<eat our own 
bread," it must be either by manual toil in its prodop- 
tion, or by contributing some equivalent to the commou 
t^ck, Thut none bare a moral right io ooiiwnii^ -ini^^iik 
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they also produce^ is as true of the rich man as of ike 
poor. What is given may differ widely from what is re- 
ceiyed, and the welfare of society requires such diversitj; 
but^ unless incapacitated by infirmity, contribute some- 
thing they mtMty if they are to feel that the bread they est 
is their own, and not another's. None may, with a dear 
conscience, be mere consumers of the results of other 
men's toil. There should be no drones in the busy hu- 
man hive. He who regards with an envious eye a life 
of absolute leisure, covets an odious privilege, a dishon- 
est and dangerous distinction. The richer a man is, the 
more is he bound to endeavor to make happier and better 
that great community whose labor alone confers on his 
wealth all its value. Property has its duties as well as 
its rights ; and, instead of exempting its possessor from 
the obligation to labor, by releasing him ^m manual 
toil, it intrusts him with leisure and ability for still 
higher and more productive industry, for the right per- 
formance of which stewardship he will be infallibly called 
to give account before a tribunal where all are to be 
judged according to their works, and where '^ of him to 
whom much is ^ven, much shall be required." 

In corroboration of these remarks, let me quote a pas- 
sage from one of the most distinguished ornaments of 
the pulpit of the Established Church in the seventeenth 
century. Dr. Isaac Barrow : ^'Of all our many necessities, 
none can be supplied without pains, wherein all men are 
obliged to bear a share; every man is to work for his 
food, for his apparel, for all his accommodationB, either 
directly or by commutation; for the gentleman can not — 
at least worthily and inculpably— obtain them otherwise 
than by redeeming them from the plowman and the arti- 
ficer, by compensation of other cares and pains conduoi- 

ble to public good Sloth is the argument 

of a mind wretchedly mean, ^nViiOx ^yv^qm^^ ^ teasi to 
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lire grcUii on the pnblio stock as an insignificant cipher 
among men^ as a burden of the earthy as a wen of any 
society; seeking aliment from it, but yielding no benefit 

or ornament thereto A noble heart will 

disdain to subsist, like a drone, upon the honey gathered 
by other's labor; like a vermin, to JUch its food out of 
the public granary; or, like a shark, to prey on the 
lesser fry; but will, one way or the other, earn his sub- 
sistence; for he that doth not earn can hardly own his 
bread." 

But nobly do they earn their bread who engage in any 
of the toils I have just enumerated, and well do they pay 
back, and with compound interest too, what they receive 
from the common store. Especially to be honored are 
those who, raised by Providence and the industry of their 
fathers from all necessity of toiling for themselves, devote 
a portion of their leisure and their wealth, and the influ- 
ence of social rank, to increasing the happiness of man- 
kind. Worthy of double honor are such men, for their 
industry is voluntary and for others, while the activity of 
many is only from necessity and for themselves. 

After these observations I shall not be understood as 
wishing to depreciate the work of the head in favor of 
that of the hand. Both are necessary, both are honora- 
ble, and neither can say to the other, ^'I have no need 
of thee." But because the dignity of the latter is not so 
generally admitted as that of the former, and because a 
large portion of my audience are supposed to be engaged 
in mechanical labor or in retail trade, I shall now refer 
chiefly to manual employments ; and while I would not 
have that other noble toil esteemed the less, I shall hail 
the day when this department of industry is honored 
more. 

I shall first refer to the highest of all authority, the 
Bible^ for statements illustrative of iVxe &\^\V3 ^^ ^^^ 
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lalior. Gt>d himself taught man how to piOTide for hii 
Beoesslties, for we read that ''unto Adam and to his wife 
did the Lord Gtod make coats of skin and clothed them." 
That can not be mean or degrading which God first did, 
and first instructed man to do. When the Tabernacle 
was to be erected in the wilderness, we read that <'all 
the women that were wise-hearted did spin with their 
hands." The workmen who were employed in its decora 
tion are said to have been specially endowed by Jehovah 
for the purpose : '' Moses said unto the children of Israel, 
Bee, the Lord hath called by name Bezaleel, the son of 
Uri, the son of Hur, of the tribe of Judah : and he hath 
filled him with the spirit of God, in wisdom, and in all 
manner of workmanship ; and to devise curious works, to 
work in gold, and in silver, and in brass, and in the 
cutting of stones, to set them, and in carving of wood, to 
make any manner of cunning work. And he hath put in 
his heart that he may teach, both he and Aholiab, the son 
of Ahisamach, of the tribe of Dan. Them hath he filled 
with wisdom of heart, to work all manner of work, of the 
engraver, and of the cunning workman, and of the 
embroiderer in blue and in purple, in scarlet and in fine 
linen, and of* the weaver, even of them that do any work, 
and of those that devise cunning work.'^ In these vari- 
ous departments of mechanical labor, the requisite skill 
is said to have been bestowed by God himself. Did not 
this confer dignity on those employments ? And does not 
every other branch of useful industry share in such 
honor, inasmuch as in a measure it is true of th^m all, 
that the requisite ability comes from God ? 

In the book of Proverbs a description is given of a 
virtuous woman, ^' whose price is far above rabies; and a 
large portion of the commendation conferred is for her 
diligence in manual toils. '' She seekeih wool and flax, 
and worketh willingly with hex Kauoh. Bha conaideceth 
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a field and buyeth it; with tbo fruit of lier hands she 
planteth a vineyard. She girdeth her loins with strength, 
and strengtheneth her arms. She layeth her hands to 
the spindle, and her hands hold the distaff. She is not 
afraid of the snow for her household, for all her house- 
hold are clothed with double garments. She looketh well 
to the ways of her household, and eateth not the bread 
of idleness." Such is the woman whom the wise man 
delighteth to honor, saying, ''Many daughters have done 
virtuously, but thou excellest them all." 

In the book of Isaiah there is the following beautiftil 
description of the labors of husbandry : '' Doth the plow- 
man plow all day to sow ? doth he open and break the 
clods of his ground? when he hath made plain the face 
thereof, doth he not scatter abroad the fitches, and scatter 
the cummin, and cast in the principal wheat, and the 
appointed barley, and the rye in their place? For his 
God doth instruct him to discretion, and doth teach him. 
For the fitches are not thrashed with a thrashing instru- 
ment, neither is a cart wheel turned about upon the cum- 
min ; but the fitches are beaten out with a staff, and the 
cummin with a rod. Bread com is bruised ; because he 
will not ever be thrashing it, nor break it with the wheel 
of his cart, nor bruise it with his horsemen." These 
labors of the plow, the harrow, and the- flail, and the 
skillful discrimination with which industry is employed, 
adapting its measures to the different restdte to be attained, 
are then referred to Grod himself as their author and 
patron ; for the prophet adds, '< This also cometh forth 
from the Lord of hosts, who is wonderful in counsel and 
excellent in working." To these commendations of man- 
ual labor might be added examples of the most illustrious 
of the saints ; but these we reserve fbr another branch of 
our argument. Suffice it here to remind you of St. P«ny% 
exhorUtian io the Thessalonians to work V\\\i VWvt o^^ 

22 
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handS; supported by his own practice ; for he thought it 
DO derogation from apostolio dignity to bo able to appeal 
to the bishops of the Church at Ephesus — "Ye yoonelTCS 
know that these hands have ministered to my necessities." 
In these and many similar passages of holy Scripture^ 
the principal labors of mankind, the production of find, 
the manufacture of raiment, and the arts of building and 
decoration, are so emphatically commended, and ascribed 
to the Author of all that is wise and glorious, that none 
who admit the inspired character of this book can deny, 
on its sole authority, that there is dignity in labor. 

The dignity of labor results partly from compliance 
with a divine law, partly from the supply of human neces- 
sities; and those two are one. If the monarch of a 
nation is the fountain of honor to his subjects, much more 
is the Euler of the universe to all created beings. He 
himself is infinitely honorable and glorious. So are all 
his laws. And honor, therefore, must be associated with 
obedience. Conformity to his will in the meanest things, 
gives them a dignity which nothing finite can impart 
The impress of Deity is enough to ennoble the commonest 
action, and nothing can be degrading which is done in his 
service and at his command. If, then, he has appointed 
labor to mankind, labor must be honorable. 

As regards ourselves, there is dignity in whatever is 
essential to our existence. " All that a man hath will he 
give for his life." His wealth, his learning, his honors, 
all depend on his existence, and this depends on manual 
UAl. Utilitarianism may be sneered at, but where would 
be the beautiful, if we were destitute of the usefy? 
where the flowering capital without the solid column f 
Where is the possibility, or what would be the value, of 
loveliness of feature without health of body? how can 
there be health without life ? how can life be sustained 
without food ? how can tYiia \m c>b\Aiii^ ^^St^nraX VisW 
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Tho Creator's law is made a necessity of man's life. We 
are so formed that labor b essential to oar existence in a 
fiur greater degree than it is to irrational animals. Man 
needs raiment ; but, whereas the sheep and the horse are 
clothed by nature, he is left to provide his own dress, 
adapted to the varying climates in which he may dwell. 
Man needs food every few hours; but, whereas this is pro- 
duced already prepared for the birds of the air and the 
beasts of the fields man must starve unless he toil. He 
must plow and sow, he must reap and store up in barns, 
he must subject the produce itself to various processes to 
render it wholesome food. Of all living beings on the 
earthy he would be the most forlorn and destitute but for 
labor. Nothing is provided ready to his hand. The very 
tools he needs wherewith to till the ground, he must first 
construct. It is a law of his being, that he can have 
nothing for which he does not work. Though it is God 
who satisfies the wants of every living thing, he satisfies 
the necessities of man by enabling him to labor, and only 
in connection with his own exertiona. True it is that the 
Creator ^'giveth us rain and fruitful seasons/' and causeth 
'^ the herb to grow for the service of man," but it is 
equally true that only ^^ he who tilleth his land shall be 
satisfied with bread,'' while 'Hhe sluggard shall beg in 
harvest, and the idle soul shall suffer hunger." 

Those who possess wealth acquired by the toil of 
others, and who are thus designated '< independent," as 
being under no necessity to work for their own living, 
must not suppose that for an instant their riches can 
make them independent of the humble toils they may be 
tempted to despise. Where would be the value of their 
broad acres if left without culture J It is the toil of the 
peasant which makes them productive, and which wrings 
from the soil those ample revenues which sustain the ^co- 
prietor in hanriouB ease. And of wbai 'teM&\> Ha %sk^ 
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one would be those pieces of silver, gold, or paper, wliicli 
we call cash, were not indefatigable industry at work to 
produce the necessaries and comforts that money buysf 
Would shillings and sovereigns satisfy the cravings of 
hunger? Would bank-notes, mortgages, and aorip shield 
the back from the cold, and ward off the pelting of the 
storm ? Must not the painter lay down his brush, and 
poet his pen; must not the philosopher suspend hia 
experiments, and the voice of the orator be dumb; would 
not the jeweled crown become a worthless bauble, the 
most stately palace a region of desolation, but for the 
labor of the agriculturist and the craftsman ? The mon- 
arch and the mechanic, the peer and the peasant, the 
sage and the simple, depend for each day^s existence 
upon toil. Labor is the foundation on which the mightj 
fabric of human society rests, and none but the foolish 
and the proud will look down with contempt from the 
higher rank in which Providence has placed them, as 
though they were under no obligation to the poor. A 
reciprocity of advantage binds all classes together in mu- 
tual obligation. If the man of toil is indebted for mueh 
of the comfort of social order and intellectual elevation 
to the man of rank and leisure, the man of leisure is de- 
pendent on the man of toil for existence itself. If the 
strong and graceful arch could not stand without the key- 
stone which binds its parts together, neither could that 
key-stone be upheld in its elevation, without the massive 
piers on either side. 

The dignity of labor 1 Consider its aohievements ! 
Dismayed by no difficulty, shrinking from no exertion, 
exhausted by no struggle, ever eager for renewed efforts 
in its persevering promotion of human happiness, ^' clam- 
orous labor knocks with its hundred hands at the golden 
gate of the morning,'^ obtaining each day, through suo- 
oeediDg oenturies, fresb beuefactioiia fox \ii« ^oTldl 
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Labor clears the forest, and drains the morass, and 
makes the wilderness rejoice and blossom as the rose. 
Labor drives the plow, and scatters the seed, and reaps 
the harvest, and grinds the com, and converts it into 
bread, the staff of life. Labor, tending the pastures and 
sweeping the waters, as well as cultivating the soil, pro- 
vides with daily sustenance the nine hundred millions of 
the family of man. Labor gathers the gossamer web of 
the caterpillar, the cotton from the field, and the fleece 
from the flock, and weaves it into raiment, soft, and 
warm, and beautiful — the purple robe of the prince, and 
the gray gown of the peasant, being alike its handiwork. 
Labor molds the brick, and splits the slate, and quarries 
the stone, and shapes the column, and rears, not only the 
humble cottage, but the gorgeous palace, and the taper- 
ing spire, and the stately dome. Labor, diving deep into 
the solid earth, brings up its long-hidden stores of coal, 
to feed ten thousand furnaces, and in millions of habita- 
tions to defy the winter's cold. Labor explores the rich 
veins of deeply- buried rocks, extracting the gold, the sil- 
ver, the copper, and the tin. Labor smelts the iron, and 
molds it into a thousand shapes for use and ornament, 
from the massive pillar to the tiniest needle — ^from the 
ponderous anchor to the wire-gauze— from the mighty fly- 
wheel of the steam-engine to the polished purse-ring or 
the glittering bead. Labor hews down the gnarled oak, 
and shapes the timber, and builds the ship, and guides it 
over the deep, plunging through the billows, and wrest- 
ling with the tempest, to bear to our shores the produce 
of every clime. Labor brings us Indian rice and Ameri- 
can cotton; African ivoiyand Greenland oil; fruits from 
the sunny south, and furs from the frozen north ; tea 
from the east, and sugar from the west; carrying in ex- 
change to every land the products of British industry 
and British eikiU. Labor, by the uiiWemW^-%'$T««A tkg^- 



ifioations of trade, distributes its own treaaaras from 
country to country, from city to city, from hoose to house, 
conyeying to the doors of all the necessaries and luxoriei 
of life ; and by the pulsations of an untrammeled com- 
merce, maintaining healthy life in the great social system. 
Labor, fusing opaque particles of rock, produces transpa^ 
ent glass, which it molds, and polishes, and combines 80 
wondrously, that sight is restored to the blind; while 
worlds, before inyisible from distance, are brought so 
near as to be weighed and measured with an nneiring ex- 
actness; and atoms, which had escaped all detection Urom 
minuteness, reveal a world of wonder and beauty ia 
themselves. Labor, possessing a secret far more import- 
ant than the philosopher's stone, transmutea the most 
worthless substances into the most precious; and, placing 
in the crucible of its potent chemistry the putrid refuse 
of the sea and land, extracts fragrant essences, and heal- 
ing medicines, and materials of priceless importance in 
the arts. Labor, laughing at difficulties, spans majestic 
rivers, carries viaducts over marshy swampS; suspends 
aerial bridges above deep ravines, pierces the solid mount- 
ain with its dark undeviating tunnel, blasting rocks and 
filling hollows ; and while linking together with its iron 
but loving grasp all nations of the earth, verifies, in a 
literal sense, the ancient propheey — '^ Every valley shall 
be exalted, and every mountain and hill shall be brought 
low." Labor draws forth its delicate iron thread, and, 
stretching it from city to city, from province to province, 
through mountains, and beneath the sea, realises more 
than fancy ever fabled, while it constructs a ehariot 
on which speech may outstrip the wind, compete with the 
lightning, and fly as rapidly as thought itself. Labor 
seizes the thoughts of genius, the discoveries of science, 
the admonitions of piety, and, with its magic types ira* 
pressing the vacant page, Teudeva it i^T«^tk«kiit with life 
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and power, perpetuating tmth to distant ages, and diffiiB- 
ing it to all mankind. Labor aits enthroned in palaces 
of crystal; whose high arched roofs proudly sparkle in the 
sunshine which delighteth to honor it^ and whose ample 
courts are crowded with the trophies of its victories in 
every country and in every age. Labor, a mighty magi- 
cian, walks forth into a region uninhabited and waste; 
he looks earnestly at the scene, so quiet in its desolation; 
then, waving his wonder-working wand, those dreary val- 
leys smile with golden harvests ; those barren mountain 
slopes are clothed with foliage; the furnace biases; the 
anvil rings; the busy wheels whirl round; the town 
appears; the mart of commerce, the hall of science, the 
temple of religion, rear high their lofty fronts ; a forest 
of masts, gay with varied pennons, rises from the harbor ; 
the quays are crowded with commercial spoils — the peace* 
ful spoils which enrich both him who receives and him 
who yields; representatives of far-off regions make it 
their resort ; science enlists the elements of earth and 
heaven in its service ; art, awaking, clothes its strength 
with beauty; literature, new-born, redoubles and perpet- 
uates its praise ; civilization smiles ; liberty is glad ; hu- 
manity rejoices; pity exults*-for the voice of industry 
and gladness is heard on every hand. And who, contem- 
plating such achievements, will deny that there is dignity 
in labor? 

The dignity of labor I Judge of it by its effects on 
the laborer. Does it debase the spirit, blunt the feelings, 
pervert the consQience, deaden the natural susceptibilities 
to what is true, and noble, and generous, and kind? 
The very contrary. If laborious poverty has its evils, it 
has its moral advantages too. ''The strawbeny grows 
underneath the nettle/' The necessity for industry saves 
from the peculiar perils of the indolence which wealth 
permits. If it is denied the luxuriea oi \e\aut^) SX Sa^ 
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spared its temptations too. The continual straggle witb 
difficulties for the supply of the body is fayorable to 
developing strength and steadfastness in the soul. They 
who live by the labor of their own hands find it more 
easy to offer from the heart the prayer, '^ G-ive us this 
day our daily bread/' than those who can say, '^Sonl, 
thou hast much goods laid up for many years." If 
well-stored coffers diminish the danger of discontentmeDt 
at our lot, the toils, privations, and anxieties of industri- 
ous poverty render a man less likely to set his affectiooB 
inordinately on things below, and dispose him the more 
readily to listen to the announcement of those glad 
tidings to which the poor are as welcome as the rich, and 
to the promise of a world in which the weary shall be at 
rest, not in idleness, but where labor, with all its dignity 
fully developed, shall be the repose of the perfected 
soul. Thus, while our Savior said, ''How hardly shall 
they that have riches enter into the kingdom of heaven/' 
one of his apostles wrote, "Hath not Gk)d chosen the 
poor in this world, rich in faith, and heirs of the king- 
dom?'' And while there have been always illustrious 
examples of distinguished piety among the noble and 
the wealthy, piety often the more illustrious in propor- 
tion to the difficulties it has overcome, and the lofty 
position it adorns, yet who that has ever labored in the 
Gospel vineyard but acknowledges that, as a general rule, 
religion finds its healthiest soil and purest development 
among the industrious poor ? 

"Sweet are the uses of adTenity, 
Which, like the toad, ngly and yenomons, 
Wean yet a precious jewel in his head." 

The men of toil, though not enjoying so much liberty 
of action as the men of wealthy leisure, have in many 
respeqta more liberty o£ tlioxn^l. IV^i \s^««i ^.Wj in 
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dependent on labor, the less are they dependent on 
opinion. I admit that there are tyrannies of fashion 
even in the lowest ranks, and yet, on the whole, I con- 
sider the sons and daughters of labor less under the 
bondage of preyailing tastes in politics and religion than 
their fellow-men, and more ready to listen to the yoioe 
of truth and liberty, when that voice is opposed to 
prevailing prejudices. Who first hailed that Oospel 
which the rulers and the scribes rejected with scorn? 
It was the working classes of Judeat Who first wel* 
corned the Reformation, and crowded round Luther with 
enthusiastic plaudits? Among them were scholars and 
men of rank — and all honor be to such; but his great 
strength lay in the working classes of Germany! In 
days of English persecution and tyranny, men of gentle 
birth were prompt to shed their blood for liberty and 
truth, and their noble names will ever be enshrined in 
the memory of a grateful country; but the multitude 
who were ready to fight, to bleed, to bum, for freedom 
and for Gk>d, were chiefly composed of the industrious 
poor I It was the mighty yoice of Britain's free labor- 
ers that gave power and efficacy to the leaders of negro 
emancipation, and made self-interest blush, and long, 
establif^ed wickedness tremble, the people teaching their 
senators wisdom, till the chains were struck item the 
oaptiye, and the standard of England, wherever it was 
unfurled, waved only for the protection of the free. But 
firom the fear of invading that wise neutrality which is 
here maintained on all subjects of a political character, 
I might refer to other great changes which were due in 
the first instance to the sons of toil, they being the first 
to acknowledge and to urge the adoption of opinions 
which have since become established principles and 
consolidated laws. And when I look on the various 

defvelopmenta of miaery and crime at t\iQ i^t^iftkii^ ^vj^ 
9^ 
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and; after every renewed investigation; fortified by ihe 
ooncurrent testimony of men best able, firom their offidal 
positions, to give a tme opinion^ am forced to the oob- 
clusion that a great fundamental source of the miscbitf 
is the prevailing intemperance which is our national dia- 
grace; and when I ask, who are those that throaghont the 
country are setting themselves, not merely to the core, 
but to the prevention of wretchedness; and by penmnal 
sacrifice, by daring to be singular, by earnest advoeaej, 
are toiling year by year among the masses of our de- 
graded and drunken fellow-countrymen; to destroy if 
possible the monster tyrant of our land; that ooncentta- 
tion of the elements of mischief whose name is legion, 
while I find some few in the ranks of wealth, and fashioa, 
and leisure, esteeming it an honor and a joy to be leaden 
in this benevolent crusade, yet no one will for a moment 
question the truth of my assertion when I say, that this 
great enterprise, second to none of the philanthropies of 
our day, because inclusive of them all, is urged forward 
by the sympathies, the sacrifices, the prayers of the 
working classes. 

The roll of history is inscribed with the names of 
heroes, whose oonspicuous achievements have obtained 
an immortal renown; but is it only among the wealthy, 
the noble, the learned, that heroes of patience and 
philanthropy are to be found? In how many of the 
obscure abodes of poverty deeds of noble endurance are 
daily performed; which, on a more elevated stage, and 
with wider bearings on society, would place the actors of 
them in the foremost ranks of greatness I I quote the 
following illustration firom the correspondent of a Lon- 
don paper: ''As a class, I must say that the work-people 
that I have seen appear remarkably truthful; patient, 
and generous; indeed, every day teaches me that their 
virtues are wholly unknown to the world. I have seen 
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iliis last week saoh eonteatmenty nnder miseries aod 
privations of the most appalling natore, aA has made me 
look with absolute reverence npon the poor aflUcted 
things. I have beheld a stalwart man, with one-half of 
his body dead — ^his whole side paralysed, so that the 
means of snbsistenoe by labor were denied him ; and his 
wife toiling day and night with her needle, and getting, 
at the week's end, but one shilling for her many hours' 
labor. I have sat with them in their wretched horel, 
•hivering, without a spark of fire in the grate, and the 
bleak air rushing in through every chink and crevice. 
I have been with them and their shoeless children at 
their Sunday dinner of boiled tea-leaves and dry bread; 
and I have heard the woman, with smiling lips, not only 
tell me, but show me, how contented she was with her 
lot ; bearing the heavy burden with a meek and uncom- 
plaining spirit, such as philosophy may dream of, but 
oan never compass. The man and his wife were satis- 
fied that it was the will of God they should be afflicted 
as they were, and they bowed their heads in reverent 
submission to the law. ' It may be hard to say why we 
are so sorely troubled as we are,' said the heroic old 
dame ; ' but we are satisfied it is all for the best/ In 
my last letter I told the story of the poor stock-maker, 
who, for three weeks, had never laid down to rest, so 
that she might save her disabled parent from the work- 
house. In the letter before that, I had related the 
struggle of a girl to free herself from a life of vice 
which she had been driven into by sheer starvation: 
indeed, not a day of my life now passes but I am eye- 
witness to some act of heroism and nobility, such as are 
unknown and unheard of among those who are well to do 
in the land.'' 

This is the heroism of patient endurance. Recent 
events have furnished abundant ilfaistTatiotii o^ V\i^ V«t^< 
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ism of daring valor. As a diaciple and a minister of ihb 
Prince of Peaoei I denounce all war, which is not waged 
to prevent a still greater calamity than itself, as both 
insane and wicked. Yet I can not bnt admire the 
generous self-devotion which war often develops, espe- 
cially when that self-devotion is exhibited in resisting 
unprovoked aggression. 

Great have been the achievements of our army in the 
Crimea; and the names of Alma, Balaklava, Inkermann, 
will never be erased from the monument of Britain s 
fiune. Never did our officers exhibit a more ehivalrie 
bravery ; never did noble and gentle blood more freelj 
flow. Yet it is universally admitted that those were the 
battles of the common soldier, and that the success afr* 
tending our standards was owing not to the wise com- 
mands of the generals, but to the unflinching valor of 
the men. And whence were those soldiers drawn f 
From our working-classes; from our day-laborers; yes, 
for the most part, from the lowest grades of our peasants 
and artisans. Yet, side by side with men of noble and 
royal blood, they exhibited equal courage and eontempt 
of danger, though with less expectation of honor and 
reward. 

I see them eagerly pressing up those bristling bights^ 
regardless of the iron tempest that hisses through their 
lessening ranks. I see them after a long night of weaiy 
watching, unrefreshed by sleep or food, hastily seising 
their weapons, and in thin but inflexible array meeting 
the sudden onslaught of a foe who, maddened by lies and 
liquor, presses forward, through the dark mist of morn- 
ing, to overwhelm and to destroy. I see them, hour 
after hour, undismayed by numbers, while their comrades 
are shot down on every hand, maintaining the unequal 
conflict, true to their colors and their queen, till the foe 
is driven back in headlonf^ rout. But beyond the glory 
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he yiotorious fields of Alma and Inkermann was the 
more oonspicaons heroism of Balaklava. The fatal 
ey I can not call it, where valor snoh as theirs was 
ibited; where laurels such as theirs were won. I see 
10 skillfollj prepared, as a deadly snare for any who 
■Id madly enter it. I see its batteries in Aront, its 
eties on either side, its moltitude of riflemen scat- 
d along the hills, its clonds of Cossaeks, its solid 
Imxes of footmen, their spears and bayonets thirsting 
tlie victim. I see oar gallant cavalry in all their 
tp and pride, ready to dare and to do wherever duty 
ia. I hear the order given them to charge. It is 
to be an error. They receive it as a command to 
to death and destruction. Shall they, then, diso- 
t Success is impossible, but compliance with orders 
laking the attempt is a soldier's duty. Shall they set 
Kzample of disregard to authority, which may be more 
atrous in its moral influence than even the annihila- 
of their gallant squadron f Shall tbey shrink from 
ff and even for a moment hesitate as if they feared f 
y hesitate not The responsibility of the order is 
iher's — ^the responsibility of obeying it is their own. 
one hangs back. At the blast of the trumpet, that 
U but gallant band of heroes dash onward to death. 

** Forward, the Liglit Brigade I 
No man wai there difmajed, 
Not though the loldier knew 

Some one had hlnndered ; 
Theirs not to make reply, 
llieirs not to reason why, 
Thflin hot to do and die; 

Into the valley of death 

Bode the lix hundred. 

CSannon to right of them. 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon in front of them, 
VoiU^ed and thnndend; 
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Btofmed ai with Bkoi nd then, 
JkMij they rode and well; 

Into the jaws of death 

Bode the six hundred P' 

Friends and foes alike gazed at them with wondering 
admiration; for they were a spectacle which all fnton 
ages will applaud, eclipsing the semi-fabnlons heroism of 
a Qnintitts, or of a Pecios, and enrolling Balaklaya^ despite 
its disasters, with such names as Marathon, Thermopyls, 
and Bannockbum. Thesp unnamed martyr championi, 
expecting, should they by almost a miracle suryiYe, none 
of those distinctions awaiting men in higher rank, and 
knowing that if they fell, their names would be forgot- 
ten the day after the tidings of the battle were made 
known, are examples to prove that manual labor, as well 
as noble blood, can produce and nourish heroes. 

And shall we not glance into those dismal trenchei, 
too, for illustration? Enthusiasm may sufSioe for a man 
not habitually brave, during a few hours of some gigan- 
tic struggle; but more is needed to sustain ilie mind 
from week to week, amid cold, and wet, and hunger, and 
toil, and sickness, in the face of a neversilumbering foe. 
Yet amid unparalleled privations, and exposed to deaths 
more terrible than Russian bullets — ^never pleading the 
shameful neglects of others as an excuse for insubordin- 
ation themselves — ^with heroic fortitude they march to 
their nightly bivouac in mud, and letam, after hours 
of perilous exposure, to wrap themselves in a thin and 
saturated blanket beneath dripping canvas, to seiie a 
few hours' repose, from which hunger rouses them, to 
wade through miles of morass to obtain their salt, un- 
cooked, and scanty food. Yet their letters breathe only 
unbroken courage, and steadfast loyalty. Die at their 
post they are prepared to do — desert it, never! And 
there, in that vast sepuloher of mud, hundreds are every 
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ireek laid down in their long, huit slninber. Are thej 
not heroes? Heroes of the working-clftsses I Heroes 
bred by toil I Their families are undistinguished, their 
names are unrecorded, no monument of marble will per^ 
petuate their praise ; but their yaliant daring, and still 
more yaliant enduring, will never be forgotten. 

** By fkirj bailds their knell is rung ; 
By ftrms unseen their dirge is snng; 
There Honor comes, a ^Igrim gray, 
To bless the torf that wraps their clay ; 
And Freedom shall awhile repair 
To dwell a weeping hermit there.** 

That there is dignity in labor may be farther illna- 
trated by a reference to some of the great men it has 
produced. I am ready to admit that poverty has often a 
chilling effect on genius, and that constant labor deprives 
a man of those facilities for intellectual advancement 
which a life of leisure may command. Doubtless in the 
sepulchers of the sons of toil rests many a mute, inglori- 
ous MUton — ^many a heart once pregnant with celestial 
fare — ^many a hand that mig\t have swayed the rod of em- 
fire, or waked the living lyre to ecstasy. 

^ Bnt knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne'er nnroll; 
Chill penury restrained their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of their soul." 

But if the circumstances connected with a life of toil 
place peculiar obstacles in the way of the development 
of genius, all the more remarkable does that genius 
appear which triumphs over those difficulties; and all 
the mere convincing is the evidence that labor can pro- 
duce and nourish seeds of greatness which only need 
fkvorable circumstances for their complete development; 
nay, greatness of such an order as, independent of cir- 
eumstanoes, forces its way through every d\aQcrax^«iiL^tk\^ 
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and draws increased strength and beaaty from the Terj 
difficulties which at first seemed to retard its prc^presB. 
The names crowd upon us of distinguished men who 
have risen from the ranks of toil, or have been the im- 
mediate descendants of those who have so risen. 

If we turn to antiquity, iBsop was a slaye, Ptotagoiu 
was a porter, Cleanthes a drawer of water, Epictetus i 
slave, Plautus a grinder of corn, Terence a slave, Horaee 
the son of a liberated slave, and Yirgil, we can not doubt^ 
was practically versed in all the labors of the farm. 
Who knows not the story of Cincinnatus, taken from 
his plow to the dictatorship of Eome, and having, in 
sixteen days, delivered his country, returning to his 
rural toils ? Cato, also, and many other noble Romans, 
thought it no disparagement to their patrician dignity 
to work with their own hands ; nor till Roman citicens 
developed all the labors of industry on hired slaves, did 
Rome decline from that lofty elevation which she reached 
when her senators and her warriors were men of toiL 

Let us come to more recent times. Among poets, 
Metastasio was a mechanic's son, and as a boy sang 
verses in the streets. Amigio was a blacksmith. Sir 
W. Davenant was the son of a vintner. The author 
of ^^Hudibras" was the son of a small farmer. Qay 
was apprentice to a draper. Prior was a tavern boy. 
Pope was the son of a draper, Collins of a hatter, Beattie 
of a village shopkeeper, Akenside of a butcher, Cowley 
of a grocer, Keats of a liverynstable keeper, Chatterton 
of a sexton. Dodsley was apprenticed to a stocking 
weaver. Bloomfield was the son of a tailor, and, after be- 
ing a farmer's boy, became a shoemaker. Ramsay was 
the son of a miner, and meditated poetry while making 
wigs. Kirke White was the son of a butcher, and began 
life at a stocking-frame. Falconer was a sailor boy, 
Bums a plowman, Hogg a shepherd^ NiooU'a saddler^ 
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Eb^neier Elliott a meohanioj Hood aa engraver. Ben 
Jonson, the friend of Shakspeare, worked for his bread as 
a bricklayer, and is thus referred to by Fnller, in hifl 
'< English Worthies:" ''Let them not blush who have, 
but they who have not, a lawful calling. He helped to 
build the new structure of Lincoln's Inn; when, haying 
a trowel in his hand, he had a book in his pocket" The 
name of Shakspeare himself I have reserved to the last 
in this enumeration; for, while it has been disputed 
whether he was the son of a butcher, a glover, a seller 
of wood, or a small landed proprietor, there is no doubt 
that his father, as if unable to write, signed a public 
Stratford document with a mark, and that the immortal 
poet himself, when he first came up to London, was glad 
to earn an honest penny in other ways than in the com* 
position of immortal dramas. 

Let us come to the arts. Giotto, one of the most emi- 
nent revivers of painting, was a peasant's son. Salvator 
Bosa was brought up in hardship. Claude Lorraine was 
apprenticed to a pastry-cook. Michael Angelo was the 
0on of a stonemason. Barry was a ship-boy ; Opie a sawyer. 
Gilpin was apprenticed to a ship-painter; Hogarth to an 
engraver. Sir Thomas Lawrence was the son of an inn- 
keeper. Etty was apprenticed to a printer, and the son 
of a baker of gingerbread. The unrivaled Turner was 
the son of a haii^dresser in Covent Garden. Haydn, the 
great musical composer^ was the son of a wheelwright, 
inigo Jones, great as an architect, was apprenticed to 
a joiner. Canova, the eminent sculptor, was the son of a 
stonemason; and Sir Francis Chantrey was a milk-boy, 
and, having first exhibited his genius in molding butter, 
was apprenticed to a carver and gilder, with a premium 
of ten pounds. 

Let us refer to celebrated authors, and men of learn- 
ing. Heyne, the eminent classic, waa the w^w. ^^ u 
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weaver. Jadge Blackstone, tlie oommentator on EngM 
law, was the son of a draper. De Foe, the author of 
<' The Plague/' and of '< Robinson Crusoe/' was a hosier. 
Isaac Walton, the author of <<The Complete Angler," 
kept a draper's shop in Fleet-street, seven and a half feet 
long by five feet wide. Frideaux was assistant in i 
kitchen. Kichardson was the son of a joiner. Bu- 
chanan was a common soldier. Cobbett was a laboring 
boy in the fields. Milner, the Church historian, was i 
weaver. Mutton, the great mathematician, was a stock- 
ing weaver. Parkes, the author of the '< Chemical Cate- 
chism," was the son of a small grocer. Professor Person 
was the son of a parish clerk. Foster the essayist, 
worked at his father's loom. Lord Chancellor Eldon, 
and his brother, the learned Lord Stowell, were sons of i 
provincial shopkeeper. Gifford, editor of the *^ Quarterly 
Review,'^ was a cabin-boy in a small coasting vessel. 

Among great travelers and discoverers we find Sir F. 
Drake — ^the first who sailed in an English ship on the 
South Sea, and who began his career as a sailor boy. 
Captain Cook, the discoverer of the South Sea Islands, 
great in philanthropy as in adventurous genius, was i 
peasant's son, and gained his first nautical experience in 
a Newcastle collier. The enterprising Belzoni was the 
son of a weaver; while the daring commander who first 
explored the vast Atlantic, and despising taunts, difficul- 
ties, and routine, steered west for India, and became the 
discoverer of that new world, where the English name, 
language, and literature are spread over a region com- 
pared with which the mother country is an insignificant 
corner — Columbus — ^was the son of a wool-comber. 

Especially indebted to the children of labor ore the 
records of science, and of those useful inventions which 
have multiplied beyond limit the oonveniences of life, 
and promoted civilisation by ^^t strides. Sir Isaac 
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Kewton, ^stest in these annaUiy was the son of a amall 
&rmer; and, as a boj, attended the Grantham market to 
m11 the produce of hin mother's garden. The first print- 
ing press in this country was worked by Caxton, great as 
a schohir as well as a typographer, and he was originally 
a draper's apprentice. The most distingoished name in 
the annals of botany is that of LinnsenSi who was ap- 
prenticed to a shoemaker. Hunter, the famous anato- 
mist, was apprenticed to a cabinet-maker. Ferguson, the 
astronomer, was a farm-laborer and a farm-laborer's son. 
Sir W. Herschell, the constructor of reflecting telescopes, 
and the discoTcrer of a new planet, was the son of a poor 
musician, and, when a boy, belonged to a military band. 
Brindley, who first united the most distant parts of the 
island by a network of canals, was a mill-wright The 
chronometer, for ascertaining the longitude at sea, was 
the invention of a carpenter at Pontefiract, to whom the 
goyemment awarded twenty thousand pounds, as a token 
of its value. The achromatic lens, giving efficiency to 
ihe telescope, was the production of Dolland, who had 
been a weaver. The safety-lamp, a contrivance by which 
ihe lives of many thousands of miners have been pre- 
served, was the invention of Sir H. Davy, the son of 
a wood-carver. Spinning machines, by which so extraor- 
dinary an impulse was given to our manufactures, and 
clothing so vastly augmented and cheapened, owe their 
practical origin to Arkwright, who, till thirty years of 
age, was a barber. The wondrous steam-engine, on which 
modem civilization and the wealth of Britain so mainly 
depend, deservedly elaims as its inventor Watt, who was 
apprenticed to a maker of mathematical instruments; 
while Stephenson, the eminent engineer and constructor 
of railways, was a watch mender. 

Of eminent patriots, William Tell, the heroic deliverer 
qf Switaerland^ and Hoferi ihe biwe de{«iA«t ^ ^^m^ 
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Tyrol; were simple peasants. Washington, than whom i 
greater man has seldom lived, though not bred in porertj, 
spent his earlier years in laborious industry as a praotietl 
snrveyor ; while the philosophic Franklin, so noted in the 
history of American independence, president of the 
council, and embassador to France, was first a tallow- 
chandler and then a printer. The greatest statesman of 
our own day, Sir Robert Peel, was the son of one who be- 
gan life as a journeyman cotton-spinner. 

Of theologians and preachers. Archbishop Tillotson 
was the son of a clothier. Isaac Barrow, from whose 
eloquent writings I haye quoted, was the son of a draper. 
John Newton began life as a sailor-boy: Scott, the com- 
mentator, was the son of a graxier, and worked on hii 
father's farm. Andrew Fuller was engaged in husbandly 
till twenty years of age. Dr. Williams, the profound 
student of divine sovereignty, was the son of a small 
Welsh farmer. The late eminent and learned Dr. Pye 
Smith began his active life in a retail shop. William 
Jay, so distinguished as a preacher, was originally a 
stonemason. Two other names of universal celebrity I 
reserve to crown the list — Jeremy Taylor and John Bun- 
yan. The English Cicero was the son of a hairdresser; 
while the most popular, most useful, most univeraally-eir- 
culated, and best of books, next to the Bible, was the 
production of a tinker — ^verifying the beautiful lines of 
the late Justice Talfourd : 

<* The coanest reed tliAt trembles on the manb. 
If hearen lelect it tor iti instmmeiit, 
3fey ihed ceieitial mnaio on the Iteeae, 
Ai clearly aa the pipe whose Tixgin gold 
Befits the lips of PhoebnsI'' 

I come to the very highest grade of greatness — to men 
who have distinguished themselves as reformers and phi- 
lanthropists. Among them I find Huia, ih« con of a 
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peasant; Lather^ the son of a miner; Oalvin, the son of 
a oooper; Melanethony the son of an armorer; Zwingloy 
the son of a farmer; Latimer^ who at the age of eighty 
perished ht the stake, exclaiming, << Be of good comfort. 
Master Bidloy, and play the man — ^we shall this day light 
such a candle by God's grace in England as I trust shall 
never be pat out " — he was the son of a farmer. John 
Howard was apprenticed to a grocer. Whitefield was the 
son of an innkeeper. Henry Martyn, the apostle to the 
Persians, and the translator of the Scriptures into their 
language, was the son of a miner. Carey, the eminent 
missionary and linguist, who gaye to millions of Hindoos 
the word of God, was a cobbler. Morrison, who did the 
same for China, worked with his father in making lasts. 
Granfield, the earliest founder of ragged schools, and the 
father of London Sunday schools, was a small tailor. 
Williams, the martyred missionary of Erromanga, was 
apprenticed to an ironmonger. 

I turn to sacred records; and if there is honor in 
ancestry, the great founders of the human family, from 
whom the proudest genealogies spring, vindicate our 
theme, for they were men of toil. Faultless Adam culti- 
vated the garden; fallen Adam cleared the wilderness. 
Of his sons, Cain tilled the soil, Abel was a keeper of 
sheep. The second grand progenitor of the human zaee, 
Noah, wrought during many years in building the ark, 
and after the Flood, labored as a husbandman. The 
patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, firom whom de- 
scended the most illustrious of all nations of the earth, 
tended their flocks, not merely by hired laborers, but also 
by personal toil. Joseph, prime minister of Pharaoh, the 
preserver of Egypt, and of God's chosen family from 
famine, was a slave. Moses, the heroic emancipator 
of his oppressed kindred, the earliest and greatest of 
legislators, kept the flocks of his fatVieTATiAvw^ ^«li^T^. 
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Aaron^ tbe founder of the Leyitioal priesthood; the greik 
type of the one and only efficaoionB Priest, was brother to 
the shepherd of Horeb. The valiant G-ideon was tbisBb- 
ing wheat when the angel of Ood summoned him to the 
rescue of Israel from the Midianites. David, tbe victo- 
rious champion, the renowned monarch, the immortu 
poet, the inspired prophet, was training for his career of 
greatness while tending the flocks of bis father, Jene. 
Solomon, the wisest of men, architect of the most majes- 
tic temple ever reared for the worship of Deity, illustriou 
moralist and poet, was the son of one who was onoe a 
shepherd. Elisha was plowing when Elijah called bim 
to the prophetic office. Amos the seer was one of the 
herdsmen of Tekoa. John the Baptist, than whom had 
never a greater been born of woman, great preacher of 
repentance, forerunner of Messiah, was not clothed in 
soft raiment, neither dwelt he in kings' houses. And the 
first founders of Christianity, the apostles — ^to be whose 
successors in any true sense is justly regarded so great an 
honor, that some have aspired to be their successors even 
in an exclusive and impossible sense — ^were themselves 
working men. Peter and Andrew were fishing in the 
lake, James and John were mending their nets, when 
summoned to become the personal attendants of tbe in- 
carnate King of kings, and the first founders of bis 
empire of truth and love. Yes ; these fishermen of Ghtl- 
ilee, their manners rough, their speech hetra^ng ihem as 
''unlearned and ignorant men,'' were they who triumphed 
over tbe Parthenon and the synagogue — over the schools 
of philosophy and tbe palaces of the Csasars, who turned 
the world upside down, gave a new history to mankind, 
and set up that kingdom of heaven which shall beoome 
coextensive with the habitable globe I And he who was 
subsequently added to their ranks, tbe learned theologian 
brought up at tbe feet of Q«ni&\\«V, \\v^ "^VVVAK^hioil^ 
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heroioy martyred missionary^ St. Paul, he also illustrates 
our theme; for^ while an apostle, his <<own hands minis- 
tered to his necessities/' and by his oecapation he was a 
tent-maker. 

We advance one more step, and our argument will be 
complete. But let us reverently pause, for it is holy 
ground on which we tread. Jesus himself was a working 
man. Even they who question his Deity, admit that, as 
a man, he stands unapproachably exalted above all other 
men in wisdom, purity, and benevolence, as well as in 
his achievements for the human race. But we regard 
him as '^ the image of the invisible God '' — ^' God mani- 
fest in the flesh.'' So contemplated, how distinguished 
was the honor which the manner of his advent conferred 
on toil I Angels announced his birth, not to the wealthy 
and the noble, but to working men, and they were per- 
mitted to listen to the anthem of heaven while engaged 
about their ordinary work; for the multitude of the 
heavenly host appeared to shepherds, tohile keeping watch 
aver their Jiocks by night 

And of whom was the Messiah born ? Though of the 
seed of David, it was from a branch of that royal line 
which had re-entered those ranks of toil whence its 
founder sprang. And the husband of Mary was a car- 
penter, and people said of Jesus, <'Is not this the car- 
penter's son?" But more than this, he was a carpenter 
himself. By far the greater portion of his life was spent 
in humble toil. He knew that the majority of those 
whom he came to save, by assuming their nature and 
sharing in their trials, were of the working classes. He 
knew what privations they often endure, and to what dis- 
honor they are sometimes exposed; and so, to set his 
own royal stamp of dignity on their employment, while 
all other conditions were open to his choice, he ate his 
bread bj the sweat of his brow till lie i^aa >^\t\»i l«»2Wk 
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of age. Tbink not that the time which elapsed befim 
his more pablio ministry had no share in the prosecntioa 
of his great work. No. Those years of patient, ob- 
scure, submissive toil, proclaim, with mighty eloquence, 
not only the duties of labor, but its dignity, too. 0, ya 
who would disparage a life of humble industry, look jb 
in at that carpenter's shed at Naaareth, and then stj 
if the sublime spectacle it exhibits is not a more tkin 
ample vindication of our theme — ^the dignity of labor ! 

A word or two in conclusion. If labor is thus hon(tti- 
able, let us all pay our homage to it. There may be 
some present whom Providence has placed above the 
necessity of personal toil. Remember that your priv- 
ileges were given, not to be enjoyed in selfish indolence, 
but to be improved for the eommon benefit Be ye, 
then, in your higher departments, men and women of 
toil. And despise not those to whose humbler labon 
your advantages of fortune owe all their value. The 
Bible commands us to '' honor aU men" It ill becomes 
any fallen and redeemed sinner to degpite another, how- 
ever degraded. But there is no degradation in honest 
toil. He who diligently performs the duties of his sta- 
tion, whatever that station is, deserves respect To treat 
with scorn the honest laborer, because the part he pe^ 
forms is less distinguished than our own, is to dishonor 
not that laborer, but ourselves. 

And let us honor toil by not overtasking it in a heart- 
less competition ; by an inordinate craving after wealth 
on the part of the employer, after cheapness on that of 
the purchaser. There is a limit of time and strength, 
beyond which service becomes slavery. Let us, then, 
as far as the welfare of the community admits, abbreviate 
the hours of toil, and furnish opportunity for recreation 
and repose. God, the great Master of this busy world, 
has given all working men a weekly holida^^ the rest of 
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the Sabbath! Honor kbor, by maintaining inyiolable 
that Tojal boon. Add to it rather than diminish ftom 
it; and that this day may be deyoted to the highest of 
all recreation^ that of the soul, remit some portion of the 
weekly task for recreating the other faculties of the 
laborer. Tes; honor labor, by remembering that man 
has other faculties than those which qualify him for 
manual toil. He has a head as well as a hand. He has 
an immortal principle, and was not made mer^y for 
drudgexy on earth. Honor labor, then, by promoting in 
erery way the happiness and welfare of the laborer. 

And to those whose toils hare been our theme to-night 
let me say, <' Walk worthy of the vocation wherewith ye 
are called." Be sure that ye yourselves honor labor. 
Honor those departments of it which are more elevated 
ihan your own. Charity requires that we should all 
hope the beat of our fellow-men ; honor wealth, dignity, 
leisure, learning, not for themselves alone, but for the 
profitable purposes to which they are applied, for the 
great advantages which you yourselves derive from them. 
The same book which says, ''Honor all men," atd thus 
commands the wealthy and noble to honor you, says also, 
''Bender to all their dues, custom to whom custom, trib- 
ute to whom tribute, honor to i^hom honor/' If em- 
ployers are to respect the employed, so also these are 
enjoined to ''be obedient to their masters, not with eye 
service," but "showing all good fidelity." 

Walk worthy of your vocation. Ton have a Hoble 
escutcheon; disgrace it not by wickednesH. There is 
nothing truly mean and low but sin. Stoop not from 
your lofty throne to defile yourselves by contamination 
with intemperance, licentiousness, or any fbrin of evil. 
Labor allied with virtue may look up to heaven and not 
blush, while all worldly dignities, prostituted to vice, will 
J«aF9 Uteir owner without a comeT ot ttv« xixi\i«t^ Vvl 
24 
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whioh to hide bis sliame. You will mort saoceoKfUiy piovi 
the hoDorableness of toil by illiustimting ia your own pe^ 
BonB its alliance with a sober, righteous, and godly liib. 

This last word suggests my closing remark. The tne 
dignity of labor can not be realized apart from godliness. 
Toil is honorable, because in harmony with the wise u- 
rangements of a beneicent Creator; but the man who 
toils, adequately shares in this honor only by vohaUarj/ 
conformity with the great plan of the universe. The 
Gospel alone can effectually bring the mind into this 
conformity. Then the most menial offices become acti 
of solemn worship, when performed ia thankiul submis- 
sion to the appointments of a gracious Providence. Tkat 
grandest of all books, the working man's best charter, 
addressing even slaves, cheers them with the ennobliai; 
Bentiment, '' Ye serve the Lard Chritt." And ghall ap] 
occupation which is lawful be regarded by you as drudg- 
ery, if in it ye serve the King of kings t Shall ssj 
laborer regard his occupation as menial and degradia^ 
if, by honest industry in the obscurest statioa, ha is 
obeying his Maker and Redeemer? JN'o; entertain a 
higher sense of the dignity which he has conferred ou 
you in employing you in any way in the canyiag out 
of his great plan; and be sure of this, that if the man 
of toil works in a spirit of obedient^ loving homage to 
God, he does no less than cherubim and seraphim, in 
their loftiest flights and holiest songs. 

Yes; in the search after true dignity, you may point 
me to the soeptered prince, ruling over mighty empires; 
to the claimant of ancestral titles which raise him above 
the common herd of men; to the lord of broad acres 
teeming with fertility, or the owner of coffers bursting 
with gold ; you may tell me of the man of learning, of 
the historian or the philosopher, of the poet or the 
artist; you may remind me of the man of seimce ezr 
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taraoting from natare her invalamble seorets^ or of the 
philanthropist^ to whom the eyes of admiring multitudes 
may be turned ; and while prompt to render to such men 
all the honor which, in varying degrees, may be their 
due, I would emphatically declare that neither power, 
nor nobility, nor wealth, nor learning, nor genius, nor 
benevolence, nor all combined, have a monopoly of dig- 
nity. I would take you to the dingy office, where day 
by day the pen plies its weary task, or to the retail shop, 
where, firom early morning till half the world have sunk 
to sleep, toilsome attendance, with scarce an interval 
for food, and none for thought, is g^ven to distribute 
the necessities and luxuries of life— -I would descend 
fbrther, I would take you to the plowman plodding along 
his ftmrows; to the mechanic throwing the swift shuttle, 
or tending the busy wheels; to the miner groping his 
darksome way in the deep caverns of the earth; to the 
man of the needle or the trowel, the hammer or the 
forge; and if, while he diligently prosecutes his humble 
toil, he looks up with a submissive, grateful, loving eye 
to heaven; if, in what he does, he recognizes his Master 
in the eternal God, and expects his wages firom on high; 
if, while thus laboring on earth, anticipating the rest 
of heaven, he can say, as did a poor man, who, when 
commiserated on account of his humble lot, said, taking 
off his hat, ^^ Sir, I am the mm of a king; I am a child 
of God; and when I die, angels will cany me firom this 
Union Workhouse direct to the court of heaven " — 0, 
when I have shown yon such a spectacle, I will ask. Is 
there not aho dignity in toil f 
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TOI- 
Heroes. 



THE men who haye been, and who are not, are many. 
Thoee who have iranamitted a record to ns are few. 
For one man of the past whom we eoold name, there are 
millione whom we know not. Though children of the 
game Btock» graced with the eame physical eymmetiji 
looking out upon the beauty of the universe with the 
same upward eye, hearkening to her mdody with the wme 
interpreting ear, claiming feUowship each with each by 
the same grand faculty of speech; though one by tea 
thousand tokens — so one, that, as &ee answereth to &oe 
in a glass, so does human heart to heart — ^yet it is manifeat 
that one man excels another man mofe than die giraffe 
excels the dormouse, than the ostrieh excels the owL 
One star difereth from another star in glory. One man 
is so little, that you see him a thousand times withe«t 
oaring to ask his na^e; another man is so great, thai if 
you have once exchanged a word with him while living, 
or possess <<a hair of him" when deady it ii something 
of which you are proud. This disparity in the raspeetive 
importance of men has been noted in all generatione. It 
ranges over all the degrees of an immense seale^ begin- 
ning at the slender superiority that marks out a man as 
the ablest of a £uniJy, and reaching to tioAit «i|^iAMt^ 
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character whioh makes a whole nation boastful beeanse U 
can lay claim to one indiyidoal. 

The word hero comes to ns from other tongaes. It be- 
longed to the Greeks of old. They seem to have used it, 
in the first instance^ to designate hordes that ovenui 
their country. For a time it was applied promiscuonslj 
to all the men of an army. Eventually it came to mean 
such only as had become prodigies, and was applied to 
these, whether distinguished in war^ arts, philosophy, or 
even personal charms. The endowments that made the 
hero a wonder to others were accounted for, according to 
the superstition of the time, on the ground that, what- 
eyer his seeming parentage, he was really the offspring of 
some divinity; and the ready invention of mythology soon 
produced a £iible affiliating him on one or other of the 
gods. So soon as one was fairly placed on the calendar 
of heroes, a column was erected upon his tomb^ saorificei 
were offered to him, and he became the object of prayer 
for supernatural aid. In this the Romans followed the 
Greeks, and we find that, among their heroes, six were 
held in such honor, that they were said to have been re- 
ceived into the community of the twelve great gods. Of 
these, one is Esculapius, whose fame was won by the art 
of healing. Among ourselves the word hero has gene^ 
ally signified one who displayed a very high degree of 
valor and self-devotion, in the cause of country, or some 
such cause. 

Within the last few years, Mr. Gariyle has made a vig- 
orous attempt to remodel the public sentiment on the 
subject of heroes. He has written much on heroes and 
hero-worship. But in all his earnest and eloquent writ- 
ing, it is not made remarkably clear what a hero is. 
True, we learn that no hero is a dissembler, that no hero 
is selfish, that no hero is ambitious. So much for what a 
hero if not. Then we also leaiiiiY^ «i\i«TQ aa «l ^'aluoeve 
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man;'' that a hero is a <' thinker;" and that a hero if 
a '< believer;" while by a belieyer we are left to ander- 
stand a man who looks^ not at ''shows," or '< shams," bnt 
at realities. We are also instmcted that the ehief bus- 
iness we have here on earth is to treat heroes fittingly; 
and that oar first study ought to be how to render real 
heroes discoverable, and how to worship them when dis- 
covered. Moreover, we are taught that the essence of 
all religions is only hero-worship. That in whatever else 
paganism, Mohammedanism, Judusm, and Christianity 
may differ, they are one in this cardinal point, they are 
but variations of the same great gospel of hero-worship* 
And, moreover, that in the midst of truths which at one 
time are true, and at another time are not true — a new 
order of truths, I presume, brought to us from hero^ 
land — this one truth of hero-worship will evermore sur* 
▼ive. We must also know that hero-worship, besides being 
the soul of religion, is the pillar of the state — the one 
and only rook to which, in this anarchical age, human 
society can look. It may flounder and fall as it will, but 
having once reached this rook, it may thence re-erect 
itself. 

Our business to-night will be to inquire. What is a 
hero? What kind of hero we ought to hold in the first 
esteem ? And in what light we ordinary mortals ought 
to regard heroes generally t 

In trying to discover what a hero is, we do not find that 
Mr. Garlyle's moral characteristics are of great practical 
import He tells us no hero is ambitious. But the mo- 
ment we enter his own hero-temple, and look at those 
who are lifted on high for special worship, there is 
Mohammed, there is Cromwell, there is Napoleon, there 
is Eousseau. Now, the gentleman who gravely assures us 
that these gentlemen had no ambition, must not wonder 
if ?re gravely ask him what opinion lia Ima ^t ^sroct ^wca.- 
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mon sense. Again, lie tells us, that no hero is a dissem- 
bler. Yet, apart from all points in the character of 
others whom we find here in his own temple, look it 
Mohammed exalted there — Mohammed who dissembled 
all his life-long even the bare fact that he could read and 
write, and would have died dissembling it, only that in 
his last illness he fell into delirium ; and as the deliriou 
can not well dissemble, he let his secret escape, by calling 
for a pen and ink that he might write. Then no hero is 
selfish; yet in this hero-temple, beside Napoleon and 
others, you see Eousseau and Burns. Selfishness takes 
many a form. In one man it takes a pecuniary form ; he 
becomes a pelf-gatherer : in another a dietary form; he 
becomes ^'a gluttonous man, and a wine-bibber:" in an- 
other a military form; he becomes a treader under foot of 
nations. But in no form that selfishness assumes is it 
more malignant, more hypocritical, more base, than in the 
case of the seducer; who, with a cold recklessness of the 
interests of another, pursues his own end, seises a virgin 
heart, wrings out its life-drop of happiness, swallows it 
with relish, and then flings away the shattered husk, to lie 
in the dust forever. No hero selfish! yet Bums and 
B.ousseau are heroes ! 

The fact that Mr. Carlyle denies that the hero can be 
ambitious, selfish, or deceitful, shows that in ideal he is 
in pursuit of the true hero. But though his conception 
points to the right model, his instances are not called 
from the right field. His heroes are far from being ex- 
empt from the blemishes which he declares incompatible 
with the heroic. On looking round that temple of 
heroes, the one, the manifest, the only common and per- 
vading characteristic, is — ^prodigy ! prodigy ! prodigy I In 
this all his heroes agree. They are all prodigies. 
Whether it be Mohammed or Johnson, Shakspeare or Na- 
pohon, Luther or GromweU, tlie^ «Il toner u\i above the 
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level of commoii manhood, huge, piodigiovfl beings. 
And it is qnite true, that every prodigy is a hero, in a 
certain sense; especially in this, that he is selected by 
other men as the object of their imitation ; he becomes, 
first, their wonder, then their model man. Nor should 
we overlook the lesson, earnestly enforced by Mr. Carlyle, 
that our own character is displayed by the kind of man 
we set up for our special admiration. Every prodigy ia 
•ore to become the hero of somebody. Thus, the young 
painter has before his eyes, as a luminous vision, the 
figure of Titian } and 1 to shine as he I The young 
sculptor sees Phidias seated alofl above mortals; and 01 
to gain a place by his side ! The young poet beholds the 
head of Milton crowned with glories that kings can not 
win or wither; and ah! how his temples throb to think 
of having such a wreath around them I So, with the 
young soldier, Napoleon or Wellington, and with every 
aspirant to greatness, some prodigy or other shines before 
his eye, the star at once of his guidance and his worship. 
But this honoring of prodigies does not lie alone in those 
high regions. How many speculators have before their 
eye, as the acme of all attainment, the golden image of 
Bothschild I And there is not a plowboy, with a heart 
for his calling, who has not before him some prodigy of 
a plowman whom he would fain rival. Ay, many a 
worthy citixen there is in yonder French republic, men 
studious and learned in their art — and a very useftd art 
that culinary art of theirs is — ^whose highest dream of 
terrestrial attainment would be to reach a point such as 
has been gained, among ourselves, by a countryman of 
their own, the prodigious Alexis Soyer. This following 
of prodigies for heroes, leads us down into regions very 
far from the heroic. 

Here comes forth a man on the theater of Europe, 
and hark how the ears of the world liiitgL^X ^«ii ^"^ 
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taste and men of fashion, men of letters and men of 
commerce, see how thickly they crowd, and how noiiilj 
they wonder ! It is a man making glorious musie oat of i 
single fiddle-string — a prodigy ! certainly, a great prodigyi 
As yon stand before that Paganini, and see him enchant- 
ing that string, till it seems possessed with all the spirits 
of melody, you can not help feeling that you are before 
a prodigy. Bnt is he quite a hero 1 

Here again is a young man, rising in the starry timM 
of Elizabeth, springing from our aristocracy, and trained 
in the studies of our law. When yet a youth, he eonoeifei 
and writes a work, which, in the gush of yoimg exultir 
tion, he calls ^^ Parous Temporia IfaxifntUj" "The Great- 
est Birth of Time." He has the prudence to hold back 
this wonder-volume. In the mean time, his genius lights 
him onward. He becomes distinguished at the bar, 
distinguished at court, distinguished as a practical philos- 
opher, distinguished as a writer, distinguished as a pu«- 
liamentary orator — such an orator, that Ben Jonson calli 
him the first of the day, and says you could neither 
look aside, nor cough, without being a loser. Finally, he 
takes his seat on the wool-sack, and thence Lord Chan- 
cellor Bacon, in the ripeness of his faculties, in the 
zenith of his elevation, launches forth the book which, 
when a boy, he had called <<The Greatest Birth of Time," 
and which, since then, he has rewritten no less than 
twelve times. Now he wisely gives it a less ambitions 
name — ^it is the ^'New Organ.'' But were all the phi- 
losophers alive here this night they would oonfirm the 
title given to that book by its author when a boy. As 
<<The Greatest Birth of Time," it is hailed by the whole 
resplendent suite of modem sciences, which proclaim it 
as their tutor, and their light Yet very shortly after 
this wonderful book appears, you see Lord Baoon led down 
Tower Hill a prisoner, and ikaX \iot ^ot «t&U offenaee, bnt 
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for low-soaled ohioaDery and swindling. As you watch 
that chancellor taking with one hand three hnndred 
pounds from Mr. Egerton, and with the other four hun- 
dred pounds from the opposing suitor, then giving judg- 
ment in favor of the four hundred pounds; as jou see 
him smoothly take the heavy purse from Lady Wharton, 
Baying, he ''could not refuse any thing from the hands 
of BO fair a lady;" you can not help feeling that you are 
b6fi>re a prodigy — for it is Francis Bacon — and all the 
Bcieaces are sitting at his feet, extolling him as their 
benefactor. But 01 is that greedy bribe-bibber a hero? 
When you see him enter his prison, convicted of bribery, 
firaud^ and deceit, the very gates, as they close, seem to 
cry upon their hinges, 

** The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind." 

But I remember reading, when a boy, somewhere, I 
can not say where, an account of one of the struggles 
through which the Swiss passed with such renown in 
other days. The enemy stood before them in a serried 
line of spearmen. All their attempts to break the line 
were vain. Yictoiy seemed impossible; when a man 
dashed forth from the ranks of the Swiss, spread abroad 
his arms, clasped as many spears as he could reach, 
gathered them to a center in his own breast, and fell 
with their points in his vitals, making an opening 
through which his comrades rushed in upon the foe. 
Now, as I stand before the corpse of that Swiss peasant, 
though I know not his name, and can not recall where I 
read of his action, all my instincts cry out, there is a 
hero I 

What, then, is it which at once fills you with a sense 
of the heroic, in looking on that fallen and nameless 
peasant? At first sight one would perhaps say, it is his 
daring. Bq% then; you remember die qmm oil ^^^£g^ 
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pedocles^ the Sicilian poet, statesman, and pliiloBoplier. 
He was a prodigy in his way; and was so resolved thtt 
people should know he was a prodigy, that, if the tale Im 
true, he wore upon his head a crown of gold. Bat eager 
to have the honors of a divinity when dead, he wished to 
make it appear that he had been mysteriously conveyed 
away from earth, as it was believed that Romulus and 
others had been. With this view he cast bimself into the 
crater of Etna when in a state of convulsion. However, 
the volcano cast up one of his sandals, and so disclosed 
the mode of his death. Now, while you feel that this 
Swiss peasant is a hero, you feel that this Sicilian phi- 
losopher is a fool. What makes the great difference in 
your estimate of the two men ? Not their daring. The 
one is as daring as the other. If you were forced to 
rush on a violent death, you would rather bleed on 
bright steel, with an admiring band of fellow-soldien 
behind you, than burn in the horrible crater of a vol- 
cano alone. What then is it that makes such a difference 
between these two daring men? One distinction is 
manifest — the Swiss sacrificed himself for the *good of oth- 
ers; the Sicilian sacrificed his life for the glory of himadf 
Perhaps, then, in this we have the- index of true hero- 
ism — ^the sacrifice of self for the good of others. Ton 
can hardly make the word heroic accord well witli terms 
that only indicate a man's abilities. ^' Heroic talent V* 
" Heroic genius !" It is not quite the thing. All that 
seems to sound of quantity, of measure, of the man's 
mental stature — ^to show you rather that be is a tall 
man than that he is a noble one. Tou tell me of his 
marvelous judgment — ^yes, he has a splendid eye ; of his 
memory, exact as a lexicon and faithful as a book-shelf—- 
yes, he has a most capacious hand ; of his imagination, 
various as the hues of a humming-bird, gorgeous as the 
northern light — ^yes, be \iaB «^ «\)L^e>iiV ^m'^^xi.Q.xi.. This 
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perfectly proves that he is a fine man; but of what kind 
is his heart? "Talent/' "genius," speak of a man's 
abilities, the comparative stature of his mind among 
other minds ; " Heroism " at once calls my attention to his 
dispositions and his deeds. Wherever the word heroic 
comes it seems to bring with it this idea — ^greatness of 
soul, superiority to considerations of self. Though you 
oan not well adjust the terms heroic talent, or heroic 
genius, you can very well adjust the terms heroic daring, 
heroic sacrifice, heroic endurance ; all these arc pervaded 
by the idea of self-sacrifice. Daring, in which one ex- 
poses himself so, that though he may escape he is more 
likely to suffer; sacrifice, in which one by his own act 
deprives himself of enjoyments or honors; endurance, in 
which one submits to repeated strokes which he might 
evade. The man who has never voluntarily dared, vol- 
untarily sacrificed, or voluntarily endured, whatever his 
capabilities, has not arrived at the true heroic. Yet, to 
keep in view both real and reputed heroes, we may speak 
of them under two classes, which we shall designate, for 
want of better terms, as the hebo-prodiqy and the hebo- 

BiAGNANIMOUS. 

Taking self-sacrifice as the essential element of hero- 
ism, we shall find that the principles under the impulse 
of which persons have been raised to the eminence of 
heroism that has thrown them prominently before the 
world, have been chiefly patriotism, science, and religion. 
Patriotism has presented examples of heroism mainly 
upon the field of war. There have been displayed many 
brilliant instances of daring, of sacrifice, of endurance. 
How many have rushed into hopeless peril ! how many 
have laid down all that was dear ! how many have stood 
firm to endure all that was revolting ! But here we need 
not enlarge. War speaks with the tongue of trumpets 
and artillery, and makes the world ie&o\iudm\XiV\i.^xAa!si<^ 
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of ber favorites. If we turn to soienoe, we^find tint it 
has developed the heroism of magnanimity ehiefly on the 
field of discovery. Here one instance stands up eon- 
spicuoosly above all others. You see all the nations of 
Europe attracted toward the east by a thousand golden 
cords. All the courts are athirst for its bright jeweli^ 
its dainty spices^ its delicate silks — those pleasant things 
which the west and the north would not ptoduoe, and 
which come so scantily^ by tortuous ways, from the lamiff 
lands of the rising sun. All the world is pondering how 
to find a readier path to these realms of wealth. One 
man starts up and confronts the convictions of all msor 
kind, and the testimony of all ages. He contends that 
he will reach yonder east by sailing across this western 
sea. The world sneers; but he reasons, he avers, he 
prophesies ; he travels from land to land, from court to 
court; his enterprise is fixed, his idea leads him on. He 
will dare laughter, he will dare the sea, he will dare all 
things. At last there he stands, Christopher Oolumbu^ 
on the deck of a small Spanish vessel, facing that vast 
Atlantic which men had never tracked before. And now 
he is weeks away — and on, and on — sea and sky, sea and 
sky — and all the world behind him is laughing — all the 
world before him a blank-^1 the men around him dis- 
heartened, trembling, protesting that it is madness thus 
to rush into the unknown. Still, weary week after week, 
that single man sustains himself; on, on he will go ; his 
men may resist, the monotonous waves may mock, hu 
heart is great within him — on, on. And see him now — 
the new world under his eye, and his mutinous sailors 
prostrate at his feet, worshiping him as one inspired of 
Ood ! As I look at that achievement, I feel that it is 
almost impossible to conceive of a higher instance of 
daring and of endurance. Much of sacrifice is there, 
too. To rush to the charge in the ezoitement of actioB| 
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encircled with ardent comrades, is small heroism, com« 
pared with facing the prejudices of that bigoted world, 
and the waters of that nntrayeled sea. 

Turn to another sphere. There in Northamptonshire 
you see a man making shoes ; but deep in his heart is the 
love of the Lord Jesns Christ His eye is upon that 
same east. Standing embattled on the shores of Hindoos- 
tan, he sees the most stupendous system ever finuned by 
the wisdom of the great deceiver. He sees the vast old 
structure of the Yeda religion, venerable by the suffrage 
of thirty centuries, upheld by tens of millions of the 
finest population in Asia, cherished with a pertinacity 
which has hitherto seemed immovable, adorned by temple 
after temple, celebrated in festivity after festivity, mag- 
nificent by processions and all public pomp, cemented by 
the indissoluble bonds of caste, and by a fixity of usage 
such as never existed elsewhere, and, above all, garri- 
soned by some millions of hereditary priests, the Brah- 
mins — ^learned, subtile, astute — ^whose every energy is 
enlisted to defend it; for while the system stands they 
rank above all other mortals. Yet that obscure William 
Carey says in his heart, '<I will go and assail all that." 
He has no state to endow him; no traditions of an 
ancient and splendid Church to dignify him ; none of the 
great or wise of the world to smile upon him : but there 
he goes. No English ship will carry the visionary; he is 
too wild for the sober sense of Englishmen. See him, 
then, in that Danish ship, going out like another Abra- 
ham, not knowing whither he is going; see him facing 
that vast Hindoostan, spreading before him its vaunted 
and gorgeous heathenism. He is lonely, poor, and desti- 
tute of all efficient human aid ; but forward he moves to 
the assault, his heart calm in hope within him. He sets 
his foot on that shore, he summons Brahminism to cast 
at the feet of Christ the orown it haa woru lun V^or^asixw^ 
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of years. Is there not daring there? The Bzituh 
power lifts its hand to strike him down ; but he stands 
firmly, takes shelter under a foreign flag, and will work to 
the death before he will abandon his giant task. Is there 
not endurance there? As I see the solitary figure of 
that Northamptonshire shoemaker, moving around the 
walls of that vast and venerable citadel, the bulwark of 
superstition, the bastile of souls — as I see his unskilled 
hand begin to belabor it, and hear him say, Thou shall 
fall, thou shalt fall : then I do feel that there is a reality 
in heroism ; that man may be raised to an elevation of 
daring, of sacrifice, and of endurance, where the little- 
ness of his own soul disappears in the glory of a divine 
love that inspires and upholds him. 

But these instances of heroism belong to the class of 
prodigies. We are not, therefore, to conclude that all 
heroism is confined to cases which are thrown forth on 
the page of history. There may be many a hero with a 
heart as great as Carey or Columbus, whose deeds lie, and 
will lie unknown. There may be concealed in this city 
many a young man who, to cheer the declining days of a 
good mother, is steadily checking every desire, holding 
himself far from every indulgence, forcing a bountiful 
heart to the appearance of stinginess, subjecting a sensi- 
tive heart to the imputation of it, day by day diligently 
working, and then courageously depriving himself of the 
fruit of his toil. All this he may conceal : no one may 
ever hear of it. Yet wherever that man is you have a 
hero ; no matter what counter he is behind, no matter in 
what lane is his lodging, no matter in what workshop his 
daily bread may be earned, his heart is the heart of the 
magnanimous. Go into the obscure districts where our 
city missionaries are laboring; go into our ragged schools; 
go into many a hidden home of misery and sin close by 
our own doors ; and there you ^WY ^u^ \Xi<&tkv. Vtv^^l^ toil- 
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ing Thej face contagion; crime, and filth ; go up and 
meet death a thousand times; and cheerfully endure all 
that wrings the heart and wearies the frame. This done 
for the good of others^ and done when it is certain that 
no meed of earthly recompense^ or breath of human 
praise can reach them, is indeed heroism magnanimous. 
A most essential feature in heroism is, the doing the 
self-sacrificing deed when it is certain no reward can 
accrue on earth. He is the hero-magnanimous who 
dares the danger, who resigns the enjoyment, who en- 
dures the evil, when, in the very nature of the circum- 
stances, he can have no thought of fame, or history, of 
flattering testimonies, or a grateful public, or reputation 
in time to come — when the sole recompense he can have 
for his own suffering is that by it another has been saved. 

But what kind of hero are we to hold in tfiefint esteem f 
It is manifest what obtains for a man the highest place 
in the world's attention. The prodigy is the idol of the 
crowd; the hero-magnanimous can gain their eye only 
when he happens to combine with the nobleness of his 
heart some qualities that mark him out a prodigy. The 
conquerors and the poets are the foremost in the esteem 
of men. They blaze in superior splendor, while others 
twinkle dimly. 

What, then, you ask, makes the greatest hero ? '^ Men- 
tal power," is the ready answer of many. " The intellect 
is the man, and he that has the mightiest mind, stands 
first on the list of mortals." Here, then, are two men — 
Kothschild and John Howard. Which has the greater 
power of mind ? I should say, it probably is that won- 
derful Jew, who can poise all the probabilities of war; 
can foresee the course of campaigns; can outdo, in the 
speed of his intelligence, even cabinet ministers; can 
elude, by his emissaries, the most vigilant police; can 
sway the affaira of a nation or a maxliet*) q^u w&^>^^9bXA 
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with the grandest monarch, or the pettiest speoiilalor; 
can keep all the complications of the money market in 
his eye, and lay his hand just on the right spring; and 
can make alike the dove of peace or the eagle of war 
come to him with ''wings of silver" and "feathers of 
yellow gold." Could the two minds be measured before 
us by the intellectual standard, most probably Kothschild 
would prove to have the taller mind of the two. Tet 
look at Howard ; there he travels from prison to prison, 
with superhuman toil and tenderness; and when he has 
done his message in the prison-house, he turns to the 
pest-house, and stands face to face with death, laying 
down his life a thousand times, that others may find 
theirs. Which of the two men is the hero ? You will 
not balance them for a moment. Mental power ! Ton 
never think of that. There may be mental power enough 
in this vast money maker; but heroism! do not name 
heroism here. In that man-lover there may be mental 
power, ordinary, vast, or what else you please ; but with- 
out ever thinking of that, you feel — here is magnificent 
and transcendent heroism. 

Indeed, mere mental power, apart from magnanimity, 
seems rather to diminish than increase a man's claim to 
grandeur. You see what he might be; and you see 
what he is. Capable of great deeds for his race, he has 
lived for himself; and all he has left his race is a specta- 
cle to wonder at, instead of a benefit to enjoy. Which 
is the nobler man, the heir to a great fortune who squan- 
ders it; or the humble cottier who inherits nothing, 
lives in comfort, owes no man any thing, and finds his 
children a home ? We know which is more before the 
eye of the public ; but that is all owing to his inheritance, 
which he only abuses. The cottier is the nobler man. 
Some men arc born wonderfully rich in mental goods; 
they have vast estates of geuvoA, fiLud «^e.Tid tli^vT Inherit- 
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mnoe well or ill, so as to exhlt themselves or debase them- 
selves, so as to bless or to blight their neighbors; you 
will have me worship them just because thej were bom 
rich ! " He is a true son of genius — ^a very poet of na- 
ture; it is baseness and unbelief not to worship him." 
Awoke by this indignation about the poet, whom the 
world does not fall down and worship, I look at him — ^his 
plumage is the plumage of a bird of Paradise; I listen 
to him — his note is the note of a nightingale. I go on 
to watch him; his appetites are the appetites of the 
oarrion crow — and that a hero ! Challenge my adoration 
as you may, I will not give it. I wonder at him — ^I say 
he is wonderful — a prodigy — a hero-prodigy if you will. 
But to me every ray of his genius sets in a stronger light 
the foulness of his life. 

<' Mental power ! " cries the soldier; "that is the book- 
worm's notion of a hero. A hero is known by the heart 
with which he faces the enemy, or by the width of his 
conquests/' And in this sentiment the soldier has 
always carried a large portion of mankind with him. 
Greece worshiped all that fell at Marathon, and most 
lands have followed the example. But military heroism 
must be content to take a lower rank, as men more study 
what heroism is. The soldier shows his true heroism 
more in the heart with which he bears the toils of a 
campaign — cold and heat, hunger and fatigae — than in 
the indi£ferenoe with which he advances to the charge. 
True, his bearing is bold ; but two things must be remem- 
bered ; look at his excitement — all the influence of dis- 
cipline, of habit, of public opinion, the intense watching 
of his country, the eye of his comrades, the march of 
animated masses, the stir of the war-field, the thrill of 
mnsic, all come to the man's aid, and bear him aloft. It 
is by what a man is when standing alone that you can 
judge his true stature ; think of CoVuxoifew^ otw ^%k K^r 
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lantio. Then look at the soldier's recompense. He is 
neyer a hero for nanght ; rewards are close at hand — all 
wanner of praises and smiles, bright eyes, public honors, 
glory, if not gain. Very different this from the man 
who has nothing to expect but neglect^ buffets, or re- 
bukes. Think of Carey, forsaken and denounced by the 
authorities of his own nation. Yet the soldier is often a 
real hero, going forth at the call of his country, and per- 
forming the services she requires, no matter what he may 
have to dare, to sacrifice, or to endure. Full often every 
tie and hope, every affection and treasure dear to self, ii 
manfully dashed to pieces, that others may escape by the 
sacrifice. But how different from this is he who, being 
head of one nation, chooses to make a conquest of other 
nations I True, men measure his greatness by the number 
of countries he subdues. See him ride triumphantly 
over land after land ! What is that man ? If heroism at 
all consists in magnanimity, in superiority to self, then 
what is this man ? Is it Alexander ? Is it Napoleon 1 
Is it any other of this class? Superioritiy to self! A 
man that will coolly calculate how many thousands of 
men, each with a heart and soul as well as himself, must 
perish, that he may win an end of his own; who, to 
place a fresh laurel in his own wreath, will plant a whole 
country with cypress ; who, to gain a little more renown, 
will hew down the sense of independence in a whole 
people ; who, in order to sparkle in his own capital, will 
ravage the cities and violate the homes of a vast commu- 
nity ; this man a hero I What could you discover that so 
completely contradicts all I have shown to constitute the 
hero, as a human being like that? Turn to other spheres, 
to other classes of aspirants after greatness; you will see 
much of selfishness, much of greediness to gripe advant- 
age, and of indifference to others. But where is there 
any thing that, for huge a.ud mouaUc^xsA ^^OLtc*^ u.^n 
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others^ is to be compared with this spectacle — the specta- 
cle of one man going oat to browbeat whole nations^ in- 
capable of rising but as thej sink, incapable of rejoicing 
but as they mourn, incapable of glorjiog but as thej are 
abased ? And that he may rise, he will make others fall ; 
that he may exult, he will make others weep ; that he 
may be glorious, he will crush others to the earth with 
disgrace and shame. See, to-day, throughout a land that 
has millions of children, there is not an eye but is full 
of tears, and to-day his eye is brighter than ever. Tears I 
he can quafif tears when they are only the tears of others. 
That spectacle is none to make me worship. It throws 
my thoughts beyond the human. It stalks before me, 
the emblem of the great dark spirit, who goes about 
seeking all the satisfaction his accursed state permits, in 
witnessing the overthrow and undoing of others. 

Among all the forms of heroism, I must own there is 
no prodigy more truly wonderful than this tremendous 
conqueror. Yet I turn from him with honest disgust, 
as miserably perverting and denaturalizing the idea of 
heroism; sacrificing others to himself, instead of sacri- 
ficing himself to others. George Cruikshank has con- 
ceived a monument for Napoleon; and if all his other 
ideas should perish, I hope that may live. It is a pyr- 
amid of human skulls, with the conqueror standing on 
the apex of the pyramid. Most fitting monument I You 
mtist have him conspicuous. There he is on the history 
of the world; and he must be lifted up for the notice of 
men. Then let him have a worthy pedestal — skulls I 
skulls ! skulls ! These were what he made — these were 
what he rose by. Let him stand upon them. Let tho 
generations to come know that, for every step he as- 
cended, the head of another fell. 

Though I would still hold, on all accounts, that a mere 
military heroism is one of the lowest kmda, ^\ xdl^^\» ^<s;^ 
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that a vast difference lies between sncli a man as ikt 
one jost alluded to^ and ona^irho, with all the powen 
of the other in him^ with all the soul of the other b 
him — Buoh a one as that wonderftd old hero who lites 
among ns still — goes forth only when his oonntiy bids 
him go, strikes only when his eonntry bids him strike; 
and when he has smitten all she bade him smite, and 
she says, <^ It is enough/' returns, and dutiftilly reposes 
on the bosom he had bravely defended. That is another 
case altogether. Whatever may be its proper grade on 
the scale of heroes, it is free from that disastroiu featorSi 
the ruin of others for the aggrandizement of self. Then 
let all prodigies have their eminence; let the artist have 
his crown, with a gem for every eye his productions made 
to sparkle ; let the author have his monument in tomes 
that every age reissues ; let the discoverer have his pile, 
built up with all the productions of the lands he brought 
to light; let the patriot soldier have his column, wiih 
his indebted country looking up gratefully; and let the 
conqueror, on his own account, be held up to the eye of 
all, upon a heap of human skulls. 

But if we may not test the hero by his mental power, 
his physical courage, or his conquests, may we not fix 
his rank among the great by the effects he produced 
upon the history of man f Certain it is that some ex- 
pend great powers with little result, and that others 
affect the future career of their fellow-men with won- 
drous potency, and throughout age after age. Tet this' 
is a test that would be difficult to apply. It is hard to 
tell who has had most to do with a great impulse given 
to the movements of men — ^he that conceived a deed, he 
that accomplished it, or he that wrote it. Tet it is a 
fact brought full before us by this study of heroes— and 
a fact with a very weighty lesson in it — ^that a man may 
perpetuate his good or his evil on earth, long after he 
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himself has passed away. Ton may, at any tine^ find 
men sinning throngh the effects of the sin of some man 
of whom they neyer heard. Did yon never mark, as you 
trace down that moving record of the falls and errors of 
Israel^ that when Jerohoam has been laid in his grave, 
one man comes np who never saw Jeroboam^ yet sins 
after '' the sins of Jeroboam f years after him another, 
who sins after <' the sins of Jeroboam }" then, generation 
after generation, men who are separated from Jeroboam 
by a vast elapse of years ; and still the record goes on 
saying, '^He sinned after the sin of Jeroboam, the son 
of Nebat, who tanght Israel to sin V* Centuries after 
the son of Nebat has gone to his grave, his sin is cank* 
ering the sonis of a whole population. Bnt take Panl. 
He has been away fh)m onr world for many an age ; yet 
at this day his deeds and his words are light and bright- 
ness to thousands and tens of thousands. And these 
whose influence thus survives, whose wc»rk is shedding 
upon others blight or blessing, are they tasting no efFeot 
themselves? Is it supposable that, while others are 
reaping the fruit of their doings, they are not reaping 
the fruit of their own doings? — ^that while others can 
not wholly escape the baleful or the beneficent effect of 
their courses, they are wholly exempt from either? It iff 
not supposable. The commonest reason forees you to 
feel that, if others are reaping of what they have sowUi 
they surely are reaping too. 

There is something veiy imposing in these men, whose 
hand molds a whole nation. Here comes a man who has 
been one of the mightiest powers in modern histoiy. A 
strange, wild man— one who does remarkably exhibit Mr. 
Carlyle's favorite characteristic of a hero — " a great, wild 
sou!.'^ If ever a man had within a huge body ''a great, 
wild soul,'' it was Peter of Russia. He finds a people 
wholly barbaremff^ and gives them the &nt \m^\i\«^ ^i ^- 
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ilization. He finds a nation altogether inland— he 
stretolies it till it touches two seas. To give it a navy, 
joa may see him there at Deptford, liying in John Ere- 
Ijd's house; and working hard as a common ship-car- 
penter. Then you see him building ships with his owb 
hand, and steering them on seas of his own conquering, 
into ports of his own constructing. Then jou see him 
chasing the most terrible hero of the day, the Swedish 
Charles XII. Then you see him building, in one year, 
a city of thirty thousand houses. Thirty thousand houses 
in one year ! and that, too, on a frightful morass, des- 
titute of stones or timber, or other conceivable facility 
for building, and cursed with one of the most harassing 
climates that daring could encounter. What a marrd 
this man is ! You stare at him, and keep saying, "A 
nation awoke from barbarism; a frontier extended to 
the Baltic and the Black Sea; a navy created; Charles 
XII vanquished; and thirty thousand houses built in one 
year!" Yes; but to build them there were a hundred 
thousand men sacrificed in that one year. Thirty thousand 
houses and a hundred thousand corpses ! Mark that — 
three dead men for every standing house ! I stand be- 
fore that man, and stare at him; he is a wonder; his 
soul is a very spring of powers, boiling as the Oeyser, co- 
pious as the Nile; his acts are like enchantment; his 
sphere in history is vast ; is he not one of the first-born 
of heroes ? Ah ! I can not get rid of those hundred 
thousand corpses ! I can not help seeing him, for state 
policy, pursuing to the death his own son. He is a most 
illustrious prodigy; but is he, my friends, your type of a 
hero ? If he is, then you and I di£fer in our views of 
the term. 

From that gigantic Czar, I turn to a poor man, whose 
name I do not know, and whose name very few know out- 
side a few parishes in the county of Cornwall. I hardly 
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know whether or not he has yet gone to his rest.^ The 
Act I am about to relate I know well. This man, a poor 
miner, was down with his brother miner, sinking a shaft. 
In pnrsuit of that obscure labor thej were blasting the 
solid roek. Thej had placed in the rock a large charge 
of powder, and fixed their fuse so that it oonld not be 
extricated. Their proper coarse was to cat the fase with 
a knife; then one shoald ascend in their backet, the 
other wait till the backet came down again; then get 
into it, ignite the fase, give the signal, and so be at the 
top of the shaft before the explosion. In the present 
case, however, thej negligently cat the fase with a stone 
and a blant iron instrnment. Fire was strnck ; the fase 
was hissing ; they both dashed to the backet, and gave 
the signal. The man above attempted in vain to move 
the windlass. One coald escape; both coald not; and 
delay was death to both. Oar miner looked for a moment 
at his comrade, and, slipping from the backet, said: 
'^ Escape I I shall be in heaven in a minate !" The 
bucket sped up the shaft. The man was safe ; eager to 
watch the fate of his deliverer, he bent to hear. Just 
then the explosion rambled below : a splinter came up 
the shaft, and struck him on the brow, leaving a mark he 
will bear all his days, to remind him of his rescue. 
They soon began to burrow among the fallen rock to ex- 
tricate the corpse. At last they heard a voice. Their 
friend was yet alive. They reached him : the pieces of 
rook had roofed him over — he was without injury or 
scratch. All he could tell was, that the moment his 
friend was gone, he sat down, lifted a piece of rock, and 
held it before his eyes. When asked what induced him 
to let the other escape, he replied, '< I knew my soul was 

^ Since deliyering the above, I have met with a friend who knows the 
man well ; he is still living. From his relation— had repeatedly at first 
hand— I baiv tonreeted iom$ paitieolin of tke ■Utammt. 
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safe ; I was not so sure about his.'' Now, I look ai ikii 
great Gzar^ who, to build a city, called by his own nami^ 
sacrificed a hundred thousand men; and at thia poor 
miner, who, to save the soul of his comrade, sat down 
there to be blasted to pieces ; and I ask joa whioh of the 
two is the hero ? 

But as thus we refuse to rank the hero according to his 
mental power, his courage, his conquests, or his part in 
general history, what a host of remonstrants rise around 
us ! From the schools of art, from the seats of learning, 
from the paths of discoyery, from the laboratory, froD 
the tunnel, from the battle-field, from the senate, firom 
palaces and thrones, they come to chide us: '^This, thii 
is greatness ; if you would know true glory, it is here .*" 
thus each in his turn persists to cry. We are bewildered 
with the variety of splendors. What is your greatness? 
'<! make canvas speak;'' and youirs? '<I make marble 
breathe;" and yours? '<I sing a song that all ages will 
repeat;" and yours? ^'i teach mankind the worth of 
steam;" and yours? "1 make my^ country free.'' And, 
voice rising above voice, the ardent crowd demand pre- 
eminence, one crying, <^I discover a world 1" another, 
^^ I conquer a world !" another, ** I weigh the sun 1" In 
presence of all this greatness, who oa» decide? Amid so 
much that is human, O for something divine! For 
surely that which is nearest to the heavenly must be the 
highest upon earth. Hark I amid the hilhr of Oalilee is 
sounding a voice of One who speaks as never man spake. 
Blindness and palsy, leprosy and death, all meekly obey 
his word. The blustering wind, and the brawling wav^ 
fkU mutely at his feet, whispering, as they fall, ^^Immaa- 
uel, Ood with us I" Here, then, is at last the Divine 
before these bewildered eyes! Let us reverently ask. 
Prophet of Naiareth, "What is thy greatness?"' "I 
come to seek and to save ^haAi ii^«^ ii%a laai." ^ And 
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bj what means wilt Thou seek and saye?" ''By the 
aaorifice of myself." Tnah 1 ye oompetiton for grandeur, 
mud fix your eye there. There is the Divine. Tour 
lights of genins; yoor rush of courage^ your sweep of 
oonquest^ your stamp on history, are little now. How 
hx have you lived to serve others — ^how far been wont to 
sacrifice yourself? Ascertain that^ and take rank accord- 
ingly. 

Bui in whai light are toe ordinary mortah to regard 
Aeroet gtneraU^t According to the teaching to which 
we have already alluded; our chief calling in this world is 
to search it through and through to find out the heroes il 
is ungenerously concealing from us ; and when we have 
discovered these occult '' captains/' to set them on high, 
and do all they bid us do, and be all they bid us be. In 
fact^ the life of mankind ought to be developed mainly 
in two forms — ^hero-hunting, and hero-worshiping. Mr. 
Carlyle appears to be absolutely possessed with the spirit 
that dictated that exquisite versei in which Gray, as 
he looks on the forgotten graves of a countiy church- 
yard, exclaims: 

** Some Tillage Himpden, that, with dnmtlen brewt, 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood; 
Some mute inglariovB Ifilton here maj reit; 
SoDM Oomwellt gnfltlen of hia eoantiT'a Uood." 

And he would have the whole human society set out at 
once on a serious errand, to ''discover" all these hidden 
Hampdens, mute Miltons, and correct Oromwells, who 
are flourishing inappropriately in our farmsteads. Tet^ 
though it is absolutely essential that this errand be 
accomplished, if we are to be saved from hopeless an- 
archy and chaos, poor society, which must either perform 
the errand or perish, does not receive very particular 
directions as to the best road to tihe \ii^im;^^^a«% sji 
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heroos. Neither is she mnch enlightened on the readiest 
mode of measuring the heroes, when she has found them, 
80 as to settle the very probable dispute as to which hero 
shall be captain of all. But, by whatever road he goes, 
and by whatever scale she measures, she must, for her 
life's sake, discover the great captain, and make him dic- 
tator; then confusion and chaos will flee away. 

Now, all serious men must feel that it is at once the 
wisdom and the virtue of any community to provide 
&cilities by which all may cultivate and bring to light 
every aptitude they possess to promote the public good. 
By education, by just laws, by ready paths for rising 
merit, all should be invited to come forward and take the 
place for which the Creator's hand has fitted them. But 
this is about all that we need say of our duty on this 
head. As to a universal errand of hero-hunting, perhaps 
society had better not go on such an errand at all. 
Among individuals you seldom find your thorough hero- 
hunter a very valuable person ; and in society the same 
career would .probably end in a still more dissipating 
result. Nqr are. f|9^^<iikely to worship the wisdom that 
seeks all /l4^lii|||^o|N^^ from the hand of one man. Ex- 
perience ;^l$j|jl^' rather to a multitude of counselors for 
safety. ^IlK^ consultations of many soon discover the 
true master among them, and while he takes the lead for 
which he is fitted, let counsel continually attend him; 
for it is not given to one to be master of all emergencies. 
Great men must be honored j it is right to look up re- 
spectfully toward him whom my Maker has pleased to 
make greater than he made me. But the greatest man 
is finite, the wisest man is fallible.; and society is always 
disordered while she relies on the apparition of prodi- 
gies. Her real strength and healing lie in the advance 
of principles by which the bulk of men shall, individual 
bj iadividual, rise in tnitli, aiid'faft^om^Mv^'TOtiift. A 
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wicked and foolish multitude would Bet up a wicked aud 
foolish hero. Society wants a sun to enlighten all ; not 
a lamp in the hand of one^ whom, go where he will, the 
rest must follow. We are not, then, to regard heroes as a 
superhuman creation of captains sent here to mold us as 
they m^y. 

It is also taught that genius is an inspiration of God, 
in such a sense as to constitute the man so gifted, a seer, 
a prophet, a diyine messenger. ^'A man of 'genius,' as 
we call it ; the soul of a man actually sent down from the 
skies with a God's message to us." And of all conceiva- 
ble souls, this is said of the soul of Robert Bums I Alas 
for us all, if the God above us sent down messages incen- 
tive to vice ! One effect of thus magnifying intellect, 
and adoring genius, in whatever form it displays itself, 
is, to believe, that as each hero is a seer, a revelation 
indeed of God, so their contradictory messages are all 
true : paganism true, for it was taught by heroes ; Mo- 
hammedanism true, for Mohammed was a hero; and of 
course Judaism and Christianity not less true, because 
they had, equally with the other systems, the benefit of 
an infallible heroic origin. Hence it comes, of course, 
that the truths of hero-land are quite exempt from that 
stubbornness and immutability with which other truths 
are chargeable. ^'It was a truth, and is none," is an 
easy word for a hero-worshiper; though to us it looks so 
monstrously difficult, that a man must shut his eyes to 
utter it But, while this idolatry of genius obliterates 
the distinction between true and false, it does not halt 
there. As every hero is inspired and worthy of worship, 
in his degree, so we find coming in as one of the hero 
family — the head and foremost of th^:;; family certainly, 
but still one even as the others — the JSban Christ Jesus. 
Here we approach ground of much solemnity. We will 
own greatnesa wherever we see it. . "We V\\\ Voxtfst ^^» 
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according to its degree. But when we draw nigh to 
JesuB of Nazareth and study him^ he is not what human 
nature presents to us in its other great examples. Take 
not only actual men of flesh and blood, but take the con- 
ceptions men have elaborated to portray, not hero-gods 
alone, but even their loftiest conceivable divinities; and 
when do you find, even in portraits of the celestial, a 
character in any way approaching that character of Jesus 
Christ ? Tou find splendor, power, superhuman intelli- 
gence, and delights ; but, whether it be the Jupiter of 
Greece, the Yishnu of India, or the god of the wildest 
savage, you never find a divinity pictured by the heart of 
man, but is soiled with impurity. They lead you above 
human strength, above human wisdom, above human re- 
sources, above human joy; but never above human good- 
ness. Tou escape in imagination from the presence of 
man's weakness, blindness, poverty, and sorrows ; but you 
never escape fh)m the presence of his depravity. Mr. 
Emerson has made a good admission : <' Man can paint, 
or make, or think nothing but man.'^ It is true, and 
is especially shown to be true in all man's attempts 
to paint, make, and think gods. What man creates, he 
creates in his own image. You can not '< bring a clean 
thing out of an unclean." Wherever a creation has 
come out of the heart of man, no matter to what propor- 
tions it may be expanded, or with what sonorous epithets 
described, it no sooner begins to act than it shows itself 
an unclean thing. The genius of Greece is bright, the 
genius of India sublime ; yet look at the Pantheon of the 
one or the other, and, amid huge proportions and tremen- 
dous powers, you see lust there, deceit there, every 
manner of sinfblness there; and these celestials of 
human conception, though giants indeed, are ever giants 
with a leprosy. Then look at our actual earthly heroes : 
splendor they have, and \i \a ^ a^\«ik^Qt \a \»^ aAknowl- 
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edged; but it is ever coupled with foible; with faalt| and 
too frequently with moornficd crime. Bnt torn to JesoB 
of Nazareth. If that character of his were only an im- 
agination — ^if no such man had actually trodden the 
earth — ^it would be such an imagination as never visited 
the mind of uninspired man before his day. Here is one 
not moving above all our temptations, in some ethereal 
region, but dwelling with us down here in this land of 
flesh and blood ; eating, sleeping, wearying, and dropping 
tears, tempted of men and tempted of Satan, even as we; 
bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh, entering into 
our homes, and permitting us to lean upon his bosom. 
Thus he stays in this sinful world for thirty years and 
more, amid ample temptations and opportunities. The 
men that paint him for us, and show us his whole life so 
naturally and so minutely, that we seem to know the 
tones of his voice, they were not men whom great culti- 
vation had prepared to sketch an ideal more divine than 
had ever been sketched before. They were homely men 
enough, with their own faults to chronicle. Yet they 
paint that life, and never does one speck appear. On 
and on you are led through the lowest vales of earthly 
wayfaring, yet ever before you an example of heavenly 
brightness. Toil you find, and temptation, and tears; 
but of sin you find none. "Holy, harmless, undefiled," 
is the impression that grows upon you as you company with 
him. " Holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate from sin- 
ners.'^ He shines out in a mild glory that ever bright- 
ens; till after that wondrous life of sinlessness you see 
him approach the end, and then '^he offers himself up 
without spot to God.'' Look at that one example of 
untainted holiness, and say, are you in the region of your 
Mohammeds, of your Napoleons, of your Luthers, or of 
your great men, whatever their sphere ? No, you are in 
another presence altogether. You look u\^ «\> Vkn^^ic^ %V»»^ 
27 
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and think how distant they are^ how large, how many, 
and how harmonious. You never think then that you are 
looking on a human work ; you hear them 

" Singing as they shine, 
The hind that made nt is XHTine.** 

And as you look on that life, all immaculate, think you 
that you are looking on a work of man? You can not 
bring a clean thing out of an unclean. That purity is as 
much a token of superhuman holiness, as yonder sky is 
of superhuman power. The one is no further beyond our 
impotence, than the other is beyond our depravity; no 
more impossible to our hand, than the other to our heart. 
It has already been said, that what comes nearest to the 
Divine must be greatest in the human. Then set before 
you, as the model of all immortal greatness, the Immanuel; 
God manifest in the flesh ; but presume not to crown with 
the fading laurels of heroship, that never spotted brow. 
Honor superiority, pay tribute to eminence, but bring not 
Jesus to the level of great men. Say that Britannia is 
one of the Hebrides, that America is one of the West 
India isles, that the sun is one of the planets ; but say 
not that He that was '^holy, harmless, undefiled, and 
separate from sinners," was one of the better bom of tbe 
hero race. We are not, then, to regard heroes as an in' 
spired racey of whom Christ was one. 

Another light, in which the world, when unchecked by 
revelation, has agreed to regard the hero, is that of a 
demi-god, to whom, after death, we should offer worship, 
and look for supernatural protection. I am quite sur- 
prised to read that this is now impossible, that it has 
long been impossible, that never hereafter can the hero 
be turned into the divinity. Why, some of the best days 
of this poor life of mine have been spent in opposing, 
among tbe intelligent people of ^oudei g^eat India, the 
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worship of one^ who, some two oenturies ago, had been a 
schoolmaster ia the town. The people tell you he was; 
but then he was such a schoolmaster, a wonderful school- 
master, a very great schoolmaster, a hero schoolmaster. 
They thought, after he was gone, that he must have been 
a diyinity; accordingly they worship him every day. 
<< Impossible,'' you say. Why, for any thing I know, 
yonder poor Pius IK in Rome, who has made rather an 
unsuccessful prince, may, some twenty years hence, have 
men kneeling down before his image, and calling upon 
him in the skies, to obtain them salvation. There is 
nothing at all impossible in turning a man into an object 
of worship, even in this age, that people call so wonder- 
fully bright. It is not the age, it is not the natural evo- 
lutions of time that protect ui from the delusions of 
making heroes divinities. The age is just as old in India 
as in England. Time has had quite as much leisure to 
grow wise on the coasts of Guinea, or on those of Kent. 
And yonder in Guinea, when that chief falls, you see 
how many slaves die that he may be duly honored, in his 
new heroic state. Yonder in China, you see a whole 
people worshiping their forefathers. Yonder in that 
illuminated' continent of Europe, you see thousands, at 
the same moment in different lands, and in different 
tongues, calling upon Anthony, or Ignatius, or Theresa, 
or some other canonized mortal. It has been so in all 
ages, after the few first; Greek and Roman, Egyptian and 
Arab, Assyrian and Hindoo, all have joined to make the 
illustrious dead an object of prayer and honor. 

One notable exception shines throughout the whole 
length of history. You see one line of heroes — of he- 
roes in all grades of prodigy and of magnanimity — such 
heroes as the world has never equaled elsewhere. There 
is Abraham, or, farther up, Noah and Enoch. Enoch 
^< was notf tor God took him;" and did tlief^ noX. ^tst^v^ 
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him and oall him a god? No^ he was no diviniij; his 
utmost elevation was this : ^'He had this testimony, that 
he pleased Qod/' Then Noah, the sole survivor of the 
old and the father of the new world — sorely they made a 
god of him. No, he ''found graee in the eyes of the 
Lord." Then Abraham, the great founder of their 
nation, wise, good, brave, princely — ^surely they made a 
god of him. No, those who had the light did it. They 
called him ''the friend of God;" but though among his 
own children in Jerusalem, where the Oiacles of truth 
were, Abraham was never set up as a god, in Mecca, 
among the Arabs, in their heathen days, Abraham was a 
chief god, and was worshiped in their Eouibah for ages. 
But continue in the same line; look at Moses effecting 
the deliverance; at Joshua leading them into the land; 
at David with his marvelous combination of champion, 
general, king, poet, and musician ; at Solomon, so splen- 
did and so sage ; at prophet after prophet rising up in 
stupendous succession; and yet none of these ever 
exalted as divinities. It was not "time" or "age" that 
led the cotempcH-aries of these to feel that they w«re 
"men of like passions with ourselves.^' Thej were 
taught of the oracles of God. But, when Christianity 
relapsed toward heathenism, she soon fell into hero- 
worship. The great and wonderful, when gone, must be 
adored; and sanctuaries are dedicated to their name, and 
altars receive their offerings; and many are the voices 
that approach to them in prayer. This habit of making 
the great dead an object of worship-^if you look at the 
world you will find it every-whero, except where the 
Bible has taught otherwise. The Bible has taught the 
Jews; they make not their great men divinities. It has 
taught the Mohammedans all they have of truth; they 
make not their great men divinities. It has taught 
CbristiaDa^ they make not tYievt ^«^\ m^xk ^vH\\i\tM«. 
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Bat when nominal Christians cast that Bible away, and 
resort to other teaching, they soon pay the forfeit by 
bowing before pictures of dead men. Then, apart from 
these portions of the human race on which the Bible 
light shines partially or fully, where can you find the 
nation that will hold it '' impossible " to make a hero a 
god? The light of revelation, in whaterer age, has 
saved those who enjoyed it from the folly of man-wor- 
ship; without that light no nation has attained to the 
knowledge of onx, only adorable : ^' the world by wisdom 
knew not God/' 

We mH9i not then hold that heroes stand midtDay between 
kftnumtfy and Godhead. Acknowledge that they are 
above other men; as far above others as the great above 
the little; but never forget that they are as fbr below the 
Divine, as the vast is below the infinite. 

There is another error we must thoroughly shun. The 
hero is not a mam/estatton of God. I now find, in these 
European languages, the old errors of our Indian Brah- 
minism reproduced. In India men speak out plainly; 
they say that the Creator is in every thing, that, there- 
fore, the Creator ts every thing, the one thing, the sole 
reality in the universe; and as the Creator is every 
thing, it fbllows that every thing is the Creator. God is 
said to be the soul of the universe, the one Spirit that 
pervades all, and animates all, so that all life is his 
existence, and all motion his activity. If all things are 
God, then, of course, the most wonderfol thing we see, 
man, is God too. Now I find this most tremendous of 
all errors actually adopted fh)m these Hindoos, and sent 
forth anew in our mother tongue. I find audiences in 
this country entertained with lectures, in which, under 
guise of glory to great men, this Pantheism — or AU- 
Chditm — ^is spread abroad amoDg us. If all things ar^ 
CMj then all things are equal. If tYoA. \& «k)> ^^ ^^ 
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tinction between right and wrong vanislies at onoe. 
Now, I could have believed it possible that a man born 
amid the light of Christianity, could, in dreamy search- 
ing after something philosophic, fall into the Brahmin- 
ical dogma of Pantheism; but I should haye thought 
that any man, once possessed with the idea the Bible 
giyes of right and wrong, would have awoke up, and 
eschewed his new dogma, the moment it met him, with 
the inference, ''Evil and good are much the same/' 
But, what do I find polluting this English tongue of 
ours, which ought to have been Christianized by this 
time? First of all, I would cite a passage taken from 
that famous book of the Brahmins, the Bhagavat Oeeta. 
There Yishnu, the preserver of all things, incarnate as 
Krishna, says, '^ I am the same to aij:« mankind. There 
is not one who is worthy of my love or hatred. They 
who serve me with adoration, I am in them, and they in 
me. If one, whose ways are ever so evil, serve me alone, 
he is as respectable as the just man, he is altogether well 
employed, he soon becometh of a virtuous spirit and 
obtaineth eternal happiness.'^ Here we have the dis- 
tinction between good and evil royally abrogated; the 
Supreme declaring himself to be the same to all, and 
announcing the same '^ eternal happiness '^ for the just 
and the unjust. Now this passage-— one of the worst in 
the book, as to the principles it involves — ^is positively 
quoted with approbation, and printed out be&re the sun, 
in plain English, by Mr. Emerson. Yes; but though he 
may quote the passage for its sentiment, he could never 
accept its practical conclusion I So one would think; 
but you never know what a man can do till you see; 
when one begins to fall into error, who will fix the limit? 
Here is the style in which this author introduces that 
bold piece of heathenism: ''To what a painful perversion 
had Oothio theology arrived, ^!ba^ ^iie^vo^i% admitted 
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no conversion for evil spirits. But the Divine effort is 
never relaxed ; the carrion in the sun will convert itself 
to fruit and flowers/' — here I must pause to crave pardon 
of the audience for offending their ears with what fol- 
lows; it will shock us^ but it will humble us^ and it ought 
to humble us — ''and man^ though in brothels, or jails, 
or on gibbets, is on his way to" — to what? to the wrath 
of God ? to the judgment of a holy Sovereign ? to shame 
and woe? Nay, verily, to quite another destiny — "is on 
liis way to all that is good and true." There it b! 
Brahminism embraced in its maddest audacity of Pan- 
theism, and that pushed to its most abominable issue, 
the abrogation of the difference between right and 
wrong. Take another passage : "The world is saturated 
with deity and with law. He is content with just and 
unjust, with sots and fools, with the triumph of folly 
and fraud." This, the language of a man who comes out 
before a Christian people, to speak face to face with 
them in public I What! we are in the power .of an 
almighty Being who is content with the just and unjust, 
with the triumph of folly and fraud ! Ah I if my soul 
could believe that it would then feel that all hope of 
happiness was fled. Tell me that I am in a house, the 
master of which is content with just and unjust, with 
sot and fool, with folly and fraud, and how soon shall I 
flee that dwelling I No peace there. Tell me I am in 
a city, the authorities of which are content with just 
and unjust, sot and fool, folly and firaud; no sum will 
purchase me to make my dwelling there. Tell me that 
I am in a country, the government of which is content 
with just and unjust, sot and fool, folly and firaud ; and 
let me betake myself to the antipodes of that country, 
for the plague of its disorders will spread far. But toll 
me that I am in a universe every part of which is 
" saturated " by one resistless powex, vltiA. V\x^\> y^^^x vii 
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eonient with just and unjust, with sot and fool, with the 
triumph of folly and fraud; ah, then, my soul is desolate. 
In vain, in vain does she look for 

** A mansion of peace, where no peril can chase her." 

The whole universe is jarred with the clash of just and 
unjust, stained with the sottish, debased with the foolbh, 
and, even under the eye of the Supreme, wisdom and 
goodness lie vanquished by folly and fraud, and he, the 
awful One, smiles at their overthrow. Were cruelty im- 
personated, wore it put in power, did it revolve the one 
problem. How shall the greatest amount of misery be 
secured, and how shall peace be rendered impossible for- 
ever ? the best answer would be. By a universal procla- 
mation, that injustice, sottishness, folly, and fraud may 
flourish unchecked, and triumph unpunished. Woe 
worth the family, the city, the country, the world, that 
was placed under such a law I Yet this ia the tremen- 
dous doom that Pantheism pronounces upon man. And 
this system, which is vanishing away from its native land 
in the cast, is now caught up at second-hand from misty 
Germans, and the authority of India's exploded Shastras 
is pompously cited, to deprive the youth of England of 
the glorious bulwark that tho Gospel has reared between 
right and wrong. Touch not that bulwark, whatever you 
touch. It is the safeguard of all peace; without it we 
can never entertain hope of a holy world. Or if you 
would dare to touch it, libel not the benignant God above 
us, by averring that he abolishes the barrier that parts 
good and evil. History has heaped odium on many 
rulers; but where is the tyrant whom his foes could 
charge with the enormity of avowing that he would rule 
on the principle of setting all retribution aside, and 
bidding wrong and injustice rejoice in undisturbable 
immunity t Yet you ohaxga ikua oix t\i^ ^gcoai God that 
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made tus. If you choose^ sot before tliis race of ours—' 
ever ready to accept a Gospel that Bmooths the path of 
Belf-indulgenoe — the bait of a dogma^ that a course 
begun in the '< brothel/' proceediug to the '^ prison/' 
and ending on the '^ gibbet," is one stage of a journey to 
^^all that is good and truel" But let the soul within 
you shrink from the badness of attributing to its glorious 
Creator indifference to right and wrong. 

Eeject, then^ the political weakness that the hero is a 
special messenger sent to rule all others by sheer dint of 
his infallibility. Reject the pagan delusion that the 
hero is a demi-god. Beject the Deistical error that the 
hero is a revelation and a seer — the only revelation, 
indeed; we have. Eeject, too, and that with loathing-^ 
for there is a peculiar pest in it — ^the Brakminical pre* 
sumption, that the hero is only a manifestation of the 
One who alone m, while all other apparent beings and 
things are illusions. 

So much has been said about lighta in which we should 
not regard heroes, that little time remains to speak of 
lights in which we should. But call up the great of the 
past before your eye, and mark them as they appear. 
See, there is a man of the last century, a countryman 
of your own, Bobert Clive — a most astonishing man. 
He finds, on the shores of Hindoostan, a few adven- 
turers, timid, weak, and downcast, amid multitudinous 
nations. He makes tbem bold— -makes them strong- 
makes them victors — ^passes from marvel to marvel of 
warlike achievement, and forms an empire with thirty 
millions of subjects, while he has only nine hundred 
Englishmen under his command. Prodigy more incred- 
ible than Olive hardly ever was. Yet look at Clive after 
he has won all his glories. Something comes looming 
before that prodigious spirit—a spirit that no host of 
deaths or imj>ossibilities could evei A&uuW-^u vaV^^^sX 
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that blaied out upon opposition with consuming fire — a 
heart that was brave above all hearts — a will that was 
strong above all wills. But what is this foe now coming 
to assail him, darkly, fitfully — but on, on, still coming 1 
He sees it, he feels it; it draws nearer, it is ready to 
close upon him — ^it is madness. What I madness assault 
an imperial soul like that? Yes, alas! even so; and see, 
before this new enemy all the powers of the hero fall 
low. He is in its gripe. 0, how it crushes that superb 
intelligence! And, hark! the hand of the hero is 
wielded by madness, and his own brave life is gone! 
Ah! as you see that mind falling, and bringing down 
the body in its fall ; as you stand over that self-murdered 
hero, do you feel disposed to regard the great man as an 
Origin — ^to hail genius as something of itself? Does 
not that ruin tell you that it never built itself? Is not 
that wound an expressive mouth, declaring that, it is not 
of man to give, or to preserve the powers that make him 
splendid ? Does it not tell you to look beyond the work 
to a wise and wonderful Author who gave it all its 
grandeur ? 

Again : here is another man of that same age, and he 
writes, in sweet and majestic verse, ''The Deserted Til- 
lage." Suppose that Olive, who, on the field, seemed a 
power that needed but to will and it was so, had become 
inspired with the ambition to write ; all in vain would he 
have tried to vie in numbers with that impracticable 
Oliver Goldsmith, who on the field would hardly have 
served for a corporal. Yet Goldsmith, who can write 
'< The Deserted Tillage," hears his friend Johnson hold 
forth till all ears covet his words; and he would fain be 
excellent in speech too. But such is the success of his 
attempts, that his great friend can only call him ''an 
inspired idiot." And Johnson himself — ^he astonishes 
all the world. Yet youdet \b 3vmL«a ^%il^i^ wdA ^^rare 
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Jolinson to tax his power to tlie death^ he oonld not con- 
struct as Watt is constructing. Then Watt again — sup- 
pose that, while, in comparative obscurity, ho was plan- 
ning benefits for all lands and all generations, he had 
been moved by the spectacle of Edmund Burke, blazing 
like a double star in letters and in oratory, and had be- 
come stirred with an ambition to blaze as Burke blazed, 
not all his powers could ever have evoked from his soul 
one oration, or one treatise either, so sublime or so beau- 
tiful, as those which the soul of Burko, made up of 
music, evolved whenever it was put in motion. Yes ; ye 
are very marvelous, ye men of genius ; but none of you 
can impart to another peculiar gift you have, and none 
of you can snatch, for himself, the peculiar gift you have 
not. Ye say in your splendor, as we say in our obscurity, 
^< It is He that hath made us, and not we ourselves." 

Again: wo see, in our day, all the world held in 
amaze by a prodigy. It begins yonder, singing among 
the snows and pine-groves of Sweden ; then moves over 
Europe, singing till all Europe is enraptured of its song. 
Then away across the Atlantic, and sings till the new 
world claps its hands in ecstasy. Now, ye sages and 
powers of the earth, gather ye here, and hearken to that 
one human voice. Ah ! how you admire, how you ap- 
plaud, how you go into raptures with the rest of us ! 
But can you not make us another ? You have sciences, 
you have arts, you have invention; you tell us of your 
genius, of your inspiration, of your forces; but can not 
you produce for us a thing like that f — just another voice 
the same? All the talents, all the inventions, all the 
authorities, all the potentates, stand abashed. They are 
impotent all. This is no sphere of theirs. They have 
no skill at creating. 

Whence, then, comes it, that one man so surpasses 
Bnother nutn t Where is the akill tiiai^ Tsuftk»a ^sga v^ 
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bright in one way, another so bright in a different way? 
Hearken to the voice of one of old : 

" Where shall wisdom be found 
And where is the place of understanding? 
Man knoweih not the price thereof^ 
Neither is it found in the land of the living. 
The depth saith. It is not in me ; 
And the sea saith, It is not with me. 
It can not be gotten for gold, 
Neither shall silver be weighed lor the price thereof 
Whence, then, cometh wisdom? 
And tohere m ike place of understanding?" 

All living things are mute; none has sounded the depth 
where wisdom dwells, nor traced the fount whence wis- 
dom springs. Will the dead tell us ? 

"Death and destruction say, 
We have heard the fame thereof with our eaxs." 

Again, all is silent; have the swifl-winged courseis of 
the sky reached the hiding-place of wisdom ? 

** It is hid firom the ejes of all living, 
And kept dose from the fowls of the air," 

And now that noisy nature is hushed, and willing to 
listen, a voice comes forth from the depths, and cries : 

'*CK)d understandeth the way hereof; 
Hx knoweth the place thereof." 

Yes, God alone is wise; and all we see of human wbdom 
tells of him. By the mysteiy it has, even to its pos- 
sessor, it is a token of Ood's existence; by its capability 
of promoting the happiness of the individual, and the 
race, a token of his goodness; by its limits, defects, and 
aberrations, a token that he wills man to feel himself 
dependent; and by the diversity with which it ia oon* 
ferred on one and another, a token of his sovereignty, 
*^ distributing to every man severally as he wiU/^ 
Suppose you ocfuld aee, uaWft^ \u ^m^ Vh^^^o^jd^ ^ 
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that has ever adorned the mind of the prodigy^ or digni- 
fied the heart of the magnanimous. Suppose you could 
hear of one whose rare endowments embraced the judg^ 
ment of all the philosophers that ever taught^ the imag* 
inations of all the poets that ever sang, the taste of all 
the musicians that ever played, of all the artists that 
ever painted, with the magnanimity of all the benefac- 
tors that ever blessed mankind — 0, who would not hasten 
to acquaint himself with that one man? All breasts 
would pant to hold some communion with that marvel 
of wisdom, and goodness, and splendor. Where can 
such a concentration be found ? In one alone, but in 
Him transcendently — even in the Father of Spirits. All 
that dazzles us, all that attracts us, in illustrious men, is 
but the faint efflux, the twinkling index of the glory 
that is there — ^the glory of knowledge, and beauty, and 
love, and power. 

If, when we look at the luster with which He hai 
invested many of his creatures here, we feel charmed, 
and drawn toward their loveliness, O, how should we 
haste to the day when <^ I shall see him for myself, and 
my eye shall behold him, and not another I" When our 
divine Father would give to us a manifestation of a veg- 
etable process, see how beautiful he makes that manifest- 
ation, in plant or flower. When he would give us a 
manifestation of the physical frame of our kindred men, 
see how he prepares it to rejoice the eye, so welcome, and 
so fair. When he would give us a manifestation of this 
terrestrial globe, see how he overspreads it with exhaust- 
less charms, and presents it to us canopied with glory. 
And if, in making manifest to us these material and 
transient things, he discloses so much that moves to 
delight, what, what will it be, when this same Father 
comes, not to make manifest to us a fragile vegetable, a 
dying body, an earthly globe, but e^en \a m^^ \&axk\H.^^ 
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himself— the Lord, the Lord God — the Creator of tho 
heavens and the earth ! Let all you see of the wise or 
true, or good or heautiful, only quicken your desire to see 
him, the spring and the perfection of the wise, the true, 
the beautiful, and the good. O, bright shall that eye be 
that sees him as he is I 

See, then, in heroes, a proof of a Creator, and of a 
Disposer. See in them, also, a strong inducement to 
acquaint yourself with the ^^ Father of lights," and to 
seek fellowship with Him. But fix your eye for yet a 
furth^ purpose, especially on the hero-magnanimous. 
He is there, that you may imitate him. The prodigy is, 
perhaps, beyond the range of legitimate imitation. I 
can no more make myself Milton, than I can make 
myself Mont Blanc; and the attempt to make myself 
Milton^ would only make me a less man than I am. 
When you see a prodigy, you see something to wonder at; 
but when you see a hero-magnanimoiis, you see something 
to follow. Look, for instance, at that young man in 
Egypt, BO Ipng ago. He is turning his back on the palace 
of the Pharaohs; resigning the kindred of the most 
splendid dynasty then existing, the joys of the brightest 
court in the world, the treasures of the wealthiest nation, 
the prospects of the noblest princedom that earth could 
offer him; and he is going to make himself one of a 
eontemptible tribe of slaves. You may never be in any 
such position ; but in that heart you see something you 
can imitate. He gives away fbme and splendor, he 
chooses reproach and sorrow. You may learn from him, 
when your duty calls you, to forfeit all things earthly, and 
clasp to your bosom the reproach of Christ. Thus the 
hero-magnanimous, no matter how far removed fVom yon 
in sphere, always displays a nobleness that may be exem- 
plified in whatever sphere you fill. 

I would fain have said Bom«\i>\\Ti^ t&^cs<Q.\i Vl^cqIcti in 
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Gonneotioii with oonuneroe. Men of war tell iu thai 
we must go to battle, because that in coDtioual peaoe 
the heroic virtues would have no field for development| 
and the cold, selfish calculations of commerce would 
benumb mankind; till all society became shriveled and 
corrupt. It is to be frankly admitted that commerce 
is not the field in which heroism is stimulated by natural 
aids. The soldier ia called by all his pledges to foi^et 
himself, and seek alone the good of his countiy. The 
man of science has before his eye the splendid services 
he may render to mankind. The physician may dignify 
his profession with the recollection that all his talents 
are laid out for the general welfare. So the man of 
letters, the statesman, the artist, may all in their way 
propose to themselves to live for the public good. It 
may be true that, in all his valor, the soldier is thinking 
of laurels; that in all his studies, the philosopher is 
chasing distinction; that in all his healings, the phy- 
sician is in search of fees ; that the artist, the poet, the 
man of letters, the statesman, are all but making the 
public a pedestal for their own elevation. Yet in these 
spheres a man feeb that to keep up to the level of his 
calling, he must have a seeming at least of disinterested- 
ness, and public views. Nothing of the kind is neces^ 
sary in commerce. A man may stand honorably before 
the world, and stoutly say, ^< I am here just to do the 
best I can for myself. '' What others do, while profess- 
ing something nobler, he may do without any such pro- 
fession. All his talent, and all his toil, tend directly to 
profit himself; his own advantage is the avowed object of 
his transactions, and the advantage of the public comes 
into view but in the distance. The only form his success 
can wear is that of remuneration, and general approba- 
tion attends him in proportion as he '^ does well to him- 
self '^ In this position the natuialL tefideviQi ^i ^^ 
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hearty to seek self-interest alone^ is &Yored by all the 
aooessories of circumstanoe; and be that on such a field 
displays the true tokens of heroism^ does so f^om the im 
pulse of principle within him^ and not firom the pressurt 
of stimulant without. In speaking of the self-deyotion 
displayed by the soldier in battle^ we showed that it lost 
much of its expressiveness, owing to the force of excite- 
ment impelling to such a course. So when^ in commerce, 
we find a man holding self in check, and sacrificing his 
own gain to pure motiyes and to noble ends, we must 
highten our estimate of his heroism, in proportion to 
the surrounding inducements to consult his own adyant* 
age. The man who, from a sense of duty, renounces 
methods of gain which are held allowable, and commonly 
practiced by all his competitors, does an act advancing 
fiir toward the heroic. He who holds on for years in 
such self-denial, contending hard against ruin and bank- 
ruptcy, rather than place himself at ease, by sacrifice of 
principle, while the interests of a family press upon one 
hand, and the success of less scrupulous neighbors allures 
on the other; that man, with his heavy heart, of which 
no one knows, with his thousand-fold perplexities, for 
which no one cares, with his daily temptations to swerve, 
with his plans, and forecast, and exhausting toil, all to 
maintain his integrity, while he provides for his own — ay, 
that honest man has a fund of braveiy in him, very dif- 
ferent from that which one needs to fight an hour, and 
then know the issue. Te that, in the fear of Gk>d, are 
fighting such a fight, bear up I be cheerful ! you are carry 
ing arms for the King of kings, on the great battle-field 
between right and wrong. A Captain's eye is on every 
turn of your struggle ; gain your battle, or fall fighting. 
In either case, dukes and kings will wish that they had 
won such a wreath as you. 
While commerce offeta oou\.\iiu»i vt^dQA^meut to self- 
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Keeking, it also oflfers unceaaiDg and very widely varied 
opportunities of true nobleness. Each new invitation to 
unholy gain, is also a call to Christian self-denial. A 
very humble tradesman may have one customer, on whose 
patronage his prosperity seems chiefly to depend. That 
customer takes little note of the Lord's day. He expects 
to be served then, if he thinks any thing lacking to the 
honor of his table, or the enjoyment of his guests. To 
refuse is to offend, to lose hb patronage ', perhaps, to fail 
of the means to meet the next payment coming due; 
perhaps, to be dashed down to bankruptcy. And then to 
disoblige him seems ungrateful, too. Ah ! it is not with- 
out making up his mind to suffer, and to trust the result 
to God, that the tempted man turns away the tempting 
gain from his door. So the young man, who must either 
forfeit his situation or tell a lie ,* must either lose employ- 
ment or trespass on the day of rest ; is called to be the 
hero, and sacrifice himself for the gloiy of his Savior. 
And the opportunities of displaying the magnanimous 
heart, which lie before the head of an establishment, are 
indeed manifold. He that voluntarily gives others for 
their services more than they would gladly accept ; he 
that makes it his care that no man shall ever be called 
upon to make money for him, by any proceeding that 
would stain his conscience ; he that will deprive himself 
daily of gainM hours of trade, that those under him 
may have pleasant hours of repose; he that will exert 
skill, energy, and diligence that bring in bright returns 
of gold, and then sends back that gold again out of his 
own hand into various channels, where it may relieve, re- 
joice, instruct, and elevate others; he that, held up by 
the grace of God, does all this steadily — does he rank 
low among the magnanimous ? is his example dim amid 
the illustrious? No; there may be heroism in all 
spheres; high and holy heroism in comin!^T<&^\ "Wt^Y^xs^. 

28 
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in St. Paurs church-jsrdi as well as heroism in ihe field 
at Waterloo. 

I now bid joa farewell, eamestlj praying that God may 
give you grace never to magnify the creature^ forgetting 
the Creator; never to exalt your fellow-mortal till you 
partly invest him with the honors of Godhead ; never to 
reduce the Christ, the Immanael, to the level of homan 
glory; and never, when you see in onr Father's works 
tokens of his hand and will, to suppose that these are 
Deity, and that Deity is these — ^like a child, which, stand- 
ing nnder a tree when the sun is shining, thinks, becanse 
it can look no higher, that the sun is in the tree. God 
the one, the infinite, the holy; God to whom none 
is equal, and none is like ; God ^^ dwelling in the light 
which no man can approach unto;" may he be your 
adoration ! May he be your God ! adorning you with his 
own image, and so conferring the only nobleness which 
will outlive the shock, under which this world is soon to 
fall with all its grandeur. 
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THE subject of tlie fbUowiDg lecture is one wbioh maj 
be considered too wide and vast for a single lecture. 
Volumes might be worthily occupied in treating of the 
rarious and intimate relations in which science; litera- 
tore, and religion stand to each other. Indeed; the 
great problem of philosophy is so to fix our stand-point; 
that; from it; we may be able to see the various lines of 
those three diverging from; and meeting in one center; as 
the spokes from an axlc; constituting one whole; as the 
various colors constitute one light. Till this be done; 
there is too much truth in the murmur of the splenetic; 
that science has hitherto been but scratching at the door 
of nature; literature dreaming;' and religion doting; and 
that; with all our arts and sciences; our logic and meta- 
physics; our philosophy resides in the future; instead of 
the past. I propose to bring before you to-night a few of 
the more simple aspects of the subject; principally for 
the purpose of proving; that there is at least a distinct 
approximation toward such a union; and; that such a 
union may be the subject of rational and general hope — 
the bright bridal of a future day. We can not oast a 
bridge between Ayr and ArraO; between Dover and 
Galais; but it ii much if we believe that oomft ^gA ^st 
giant jet jOMj. ^^^ 
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Our leading propositions then are : 

1. Science, literature, and religion, are connected or 
related in their nature. 

2. They are connected in tendency and effect. 

3. They have been connected in the examples of many 
illustrious individuals. 

4. They are, to a certain extent, connected in God'i 
special revelation. 

5. The greatest evils have been produced by their par- 
tial severance, and apparent misunderstanding. And, 

6. There is a certainty of a future, entire, and perma- 
nent union between those three fair branches in the one 
tree of truth. 

In the first place, they are connected in their natore. 
They are all, in one view, various phases of the human 
mind. Science is the mind, as intellect or understand- 
ing, contemplating nature as a great series of phenomena, 
dependent on each other, and linked together, by focoes 
and principles, which it is its part to discover and dis- 
close. Literature is the mind, as genius, surveying 
nature, as a varied collection of beautiful and sublime 
objects, corresponding with the beautiful and sublime 
elements which exist in the mind of maUi and its part 
is to reproduce and combine these twofold olassea of 
elements into new and noble forms. BeUgion is the 
mind, as faith, contemplating nature, man, and itself 
neither simply as series of successive changesi nor merely 
as magnificent apparitions of loveliness; but as they 
declare the existence, proclaim the perfections, repose in 
the shadow, rise toward the throne, and axe illustrated 
and supplemented by the word of God. All three are 
thus the one mind under different aspects of eontempla- 
tion, and using different degrees of light. Science hdds 
a torch of dry lights dear, sterQ, and searching. Litera- 
ture IB surrounded by a aoitAx mi^ iraxmvL W&Q&kj|KiiaM\ 
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while the light of religion mingles with that ''which 
never was on sea or shore/' I am reminded of the three 
&ir graces descrihed by St Paul — Faith, Hope, and 
Charity. Here, to the apostle's view, stood Faith, with 
eagle eye, contemplating the invisible ; there, Hope, look- 
ing as beautiful and happy as if a breeze firom heaven 
were blowing around her temples, and stirring her golden 
hair; and there, again. Charity, weeping over a miserable 
world, and all the more lovely for her tears. So Scienoe, 
Literature, and Religion, figure themselves as three noble 
sisters. One is arrayed with severe simplicity ; her eye is 
piercing, her air masculine; one hand rests on a ter- 
restrial globe; another uplifts a telescope to the stars : her 
name is Science. Another is more gayly and gorgeously 
attired; her cheek is tinged with a finer bloom; her 
mouth is radiant with a sweeter dimple ; one hand rests 
upon the open page of Milton, the other holds a pen, 
which seems to drop sentences of gold : her name is liter- 
ature. A third is a more matured and matronly form; 
'^ grace is in all her steps, heaven in her eye, in every 
gesture dignity and love ;" a dark but lustrous vail en- 
velops her majestic form) her eye is raised higher than 
those sidereal heavens to which her sister Science re- 
stricts her gaie; one hand holds the book of Gt>d, while 
the otheri as it is lifted up 6n high, 

" AUam to tngliier worids and pointt th* wiy:" 
her name is Beligion. Which will you ohoose? seems 
Paul to ask about those holy three in the sisterhood of 
grace, and to add, as his preference, ''But the greatest 
of these is Charity.'^ So here, which would you choose f 
All are beautiful, all are noble; and better still, the 
choosing of the one does not imply the refusing of the 
otiier; all may be equally and eternally your own. 

Secondly. They are connected together in teudft^^s^ %sb4 
sA0#. There are indeed some, e^en «t\Wi nVi ^t««i^ 
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upon scienoe and literature, as if they neoesaarily inter- 
fered with the higher claims and nobler attraotions of 
that ^^ wisdom which cometh from aboTe." Surely gucb 
act most unwisely. They separate what Grod hath not 
sundered. They establish barriers which God hath never 
erected. They throw a stain on the character of religion, 
as if she were a monster of the night, who, when dragged 
from congenial glooms, would perish in the daylight of 
detection. So far from this being true, not only has relig- 
ion an amiable aspect to science and literature, but the 
objects, tendencies, and effects of all three are nearly 
identical. What is the design of real scientific culture f 
It is not to supply simply a certain amount of naked 
knowledge; it is not merely to assist us in unlocking 
some of the secrets of nature ; the amount of knowledge 
acquired by any one, howeyer great, is, after all, but a 
drop in the bucket, compared to the yastness and variety 
of truth ; the secrets unlocked would only, if this were 
the whole, tantalize us with the others which remained 
and multiplied at every step. The principal value of sci- 
ence is that thirst for truth which it excites in its vota- 
ries, a thirst which approaches as nearly to a virtue or a 
grace, as any thing not immediately derived from heaven 
can do. And therefore — notwithstanding an assertion of 
Dr. Chalmers, in his review of Morell's Philosophy — I 
can not but admire that saying of Lessing, "If the 
Almighty held the truth in one hand, and the search 
after it in the other, it is the latter I should prefer;" in- 
timating, that though truth was precious, the search after 
it, as enlarging the mind, disciplining it to habits of pa* 
tience, research, and chastened curiosity, is a pearl of 
yet greater price; inasmuch, as a true being must be 
more valuable than many or all true things. Br. Ghal- 
merSj indeed, says, that truth is too sacred a thing to be 
BpoTted with ; but surely it « u.o\. Vio «Mit^ \a\«i ^cmsi^ 
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after, and wliile it is the glory of truth ever to retire be- 
fore us like the horizon, or the thought of etemitji it is 
the glory of the genuine truth-searcher always to follow 
after, and, even if baffled in what he seeks, to find some- 
thing as or more useM. It is the old story of the money- 
diggers, who found not indeed the treasure hid in the 
field, of which their father had told them, but who found, 
instead, health, food, habits of industry, and self-reliance, 
better than it Thb, then, is the value of science — ^to 
excite in us a thirst for truth — ^a feeling not always, it is 
true, produced by scientific researches; for, as Cuvier 
told a pupil of his, that among the hundreds who studied 
under him, the number was almost incredibly small — ^four 
I think that pupil told me — ^in whom he had found this 
at once strong and unsophisticated, simple and uncontam- 
inated with mere curiosity, or with the yet baser mixtures 
of self-display or preconceived opinion. Still it is fre- 
quently promoted by science, and becomes in itself the 
exceeding great reward of those upon whom that severe 
mistress does not smile to the extent of their hope or de- 
sire. And what is the grand object of literature? It is 
not to minister to vanity or selfish luxury ; it is to excite 
a desire and passion for intellectual beauty; for that high 
loveliness which dwells enshrined in nature; which 
shines in the light of setting suns ; in the pale splendor 
of the starry sky; but which has its chosen abode, glim- 
mering like moonlight over the ruined arches of the hu- 
man soul; and which is, thence in part, transferred to 
the pages of literature. ^'Poetry,'' says Coleridge, <'has 
taught me to seek for the good and the beautiM in every 
thing around me.'' Yes, but this is the mild mission of 
all true and pure literature, to excite in us a delight in 
the excellent, in the fair, in the magnificent, and to teach 
us, as we pursue our sad pilgrimage, to have our eyes 
opened to the beautiful sights whiclx dVvem^^ ^i^x^ trt^^^x- 
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nessy and our ears attuned to those melodious strainfl 
which are heard sometimes amid all its confused or la- 
mentahle sounds. Is this not eminently a puri^ng and 
ennobling purpose ? And does it not itself prove a strong 
affinity between literature and faith? For what is the 
grand tendency of religion? It is not, meantime, to 
satisfy us with God's likeness ; it is not to make all mys- 
teries plain; it is not to satiate us with the beauty of the 
Lord, as the eye of the eagle seems to prey upon the 
glory of the sun; but it is to excite in us the burning, 
the believing, the unquenchable desire after spiritual 
perfection; the very thirst which David felt fbr the 
living God, as the hart for the brooks of water, and 
which made him say, as often baffled, often falling, but 
still rising and renewing the race, ''My soul followeth 
hard after thee;'' the very thirst felt by Paul, when he 
cried out, as if panting in the pursuit, <<I press toward 
the mark for the prize of the high calling." Thus it 
appears, that, rightly understood, science, literature* and 
religion, are kindred in their aims. In all, the objects 
are high and pure; and in all, the pursuit is valuable, as 
well as the object pursued. They differ, indeed, in this; 
in the first place, the object is different ; in the one, it is 
truth ; in the other, beauty ; in the third, moral perfec- 
tion. And, again, they differ in this, that the gift of 
this desire unquenchable, while in two is the gift of God 
in nature, in the third is the gif^ of God through his 
Spirit. 

It is true, that here I must meet the oommon objec- 
tion, that many men of science and of genius have been 
void of, or opposed to religion. But, in the first place, it 
is of affinity in the things I spoke, and not, at least, as a 
universal rule of conformity in the men. There must be 
exceptions to every rule. And b it not the fieu^t, that the 
general cause of soienoe, \etiQta, «ii^^ t^\^^\^\^3k^^ ^ue 
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on together? What matters it when I am told, that Xa 
Place waa an atheist, and Byron a scofifcr, and that Hum- 
boldt, in a recent work, expressly avows himself to be 
nothing at all, because he has no tubjective understand- 
ing — ^that is, no turn for mental philosophy. I go back, 
and I find that the Reformation and the reviyal of letters 
were nearly cotemporaneous events — forms at least of 
the same movement — successive shocks of the same 
earthquake, quivering through different streets in the 
same city of Destruction. I go back again, and find that 
the Eeformation was the herald to the discovery of the 
true theory of the heavens, and that within a short inter- 
val, while Galileo lifted his telescope to the moon, Luther 
turned his German Bible to the Sun of righteousness. 
In the cases thus adduced against my proposition, I find 
only particular instances; in those I have adduced, I find 
great general facts. Which am I required to sacrificCi 
the individual case, or the general principle ? Surely the 
former. If science and literature had been irreligious 
things, would they with religion have slept, with religion 
have awaked, with religion paused, and with religion ad- 
vanced and triumphed? If they had been essentially 
abandoned and shameless, why have they been so often 
found in company with the Bride of heaven ? 

But, secondly, the particular instances in question may 
be, and many of them at least are accounted for, without 
relsalling or modifying our definition of literature or sci- 
ence. These have had their false as well as their true vo- 
taries ; by /alie here, understanding men who had perhaps 
the love, and perhaps the power, but not the religion of 
their art — ^for in every high art there is, to say the least, 
a low religion — ^who had perhaps the love, power, and 
practice of their art or of their science, but blended with 
such baser elements or darker affinities, as at once weak- 
ened ihem in their own field, aud ma&.<b t^^isi T^^^^\tv 
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abborrenoe or fear from the fiuth of Jesus. Such a one 
was Bjron. His genius was onquestionably of a high, if 
not of the highest order, but because rather the morbid 
and furious outflow of passion, than the calm, deep, sol- 
emn Yoice of Poetry; and rather passed over our heads, 
like a thunder-storm, dreaded and admired, than abode 
with us, like the memory of a long bright day of sun- 
shine, as dear as it was beautiful, as regretted as it had 
been enjoyed. And although from Christ's reli^on he 
did not at all turn absolutely or angrily away, but held 
often parley with it, and sometimes seemed inclined to 
turn aside and see this great sight, yet he could never 
induce himself to take off his shoes from his feet; and 
because the ground was holy, the unhappy man came not 
nigh, and perished in that gloomy wilderness which his 
passions had scorched into bareness around him. I am 
not, indeed, prepared to say, that no man, who has 
worthily prosecuted his art, or faithfully followed the 
steps of his science, has been an unbeliever; but in gen- 
oral, I hold it true, that such stem fidelity to a high ob- 
ject, shows that those who practice it are not very &r 
from the kingdom of heaven. 

But, thirdly, they have been united in many signal in- 
stances. We can appeal not only to general principles, 
but also to individual cases of such a kind as not only 
illustrate but glorify the rule. I do not speak of the 
many eminent divines who have excelled in the walks of 
science or of literature — ^although these have been numer- 
ous — ^because their testimony might be considered inter- 
ested and worthless, however high their authority other- 
wise. I do not say it aught to be so counted ; for the 
men who might have, and have shone in other walks, and 
yet have voluntarily attached themselves to this, are sure- 
ly standing evidences of the reality of their own convio- 
tiona, if not of the ttul\i oi t\ift\.?«I\V\i\\vTR\iv^^Oiwtt <5hwl- 
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victions center. But it is far safer to adduce instances of 
another kind, and to whioh no such ohjections can be made. 
When illustrious laymen come forth from their labora- 
tories, or observatories, or painting-rooms, or the desks 
where they have been inscribing their immortal words, 
and deliver distinct, deliberate, and eloquent witness in 
behalf of Christian truth, it is as though the earth again 
were to help the woman ; and the thunder of a Bossuet, a 
Massillon, a Hall, or a Chalmers, coming from the pulpit, 
does not speak so loud in the cause of Christianity, as the 
still small voice which proceeds from the studious cham- 
ber of a Boyle, an Addison, a Bowdler, or a Cowper. 
Yes, we, too, believers in that old blessed hope, can speak 
of great names, which, if they do not add luster to relig- 
ion, it is only because its own glory so far excelleth, that 
even the brows and bright wings of angels, stooping over, 
and desiring to look into it, may catch splendor from, but 
can add none to it; and how much less the faces, how- 
ever noble, and however pure, of earthly admirers I Gali- 
leo, the starry sa^e, who first unraveled the map of the 
sky, was a Christian. Michael Angelo, the greatest 
painter that ever stamped his strong soul in canvas ', the 
greatest sculptor that ever wrought his terrible concep- 
tions into marble ; the greatest architect that ever piled 
and suspended the thought of genius between earth and 
heaven, was a Christian ; and some of his sonnets, writ- 
ten in his old age, breathe the purest spirit of Christian 
resignation, and Christian love. Lord Bacon, the prince 
of modem philosophers, was a believer. And need I 
speak of John Milton, who laid the brightest crown of 
earthly genius meekly at the foot of the cross, and 
sprinkled the waters of Castalia on the roses in the gar- 
den of Qod I Isaac Newton passed through the same 
suns and systems with La Hace, and with a yet bold^t 
wJDg; and yet, from the utmost vetg© o^ cxe^\A«i^^ ^^^'^^ 
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those dim regions — ^the dust of wliioli is worid»— came 
back to the little hill Calvary, and never rejoiced more 
than when worshiping in that scene of suffering and 
shame. He was a little child at the feet of Christ, 
as well as a little child beside the great ocean of unex- 
plored immensity, for he knew right well, that the spirit 
of reception for the Gospel of nature and the Gospel of 
grace was in both the same ; except we receive both as a 
child in the spirit of obedience, faith, humility, and love, 
we shall in no wise enter into either. Science says, 
" Off, ye proud," as distinctly as religion says, " Off, ye 
profane/' Why, is it asked, do I bring forward such 
names in this matter at all? Is it that I hold that these 
are the pillars of our Christian faith ? No I Christian- 
ity stands on her own evidence, on her own simplicity, 
beauty, purity, grandeur, originality, and adaptation to 
the wants and circumstances of man. These names are 
not her pillars, but the decorations of her temple, or to 
vary the figure, they are the embossed ornaments of her 
girdle, not the staves on which she leans, or the limbs by 
which she walks. But such names are valuable, in the 
first place, as they serve to neutralise those which are 
often produced and are paraded on the other side. This, 
indeed, is often the principal use in controversies of quot- 
ing names. But again, such names show that the theory 
of science sanctified, and literature laid down before the 
Lord, has been incarnated in living examples, and does 
not, therefore, remain in the regions of mere baseless hy- 
pothesis. And, thirdly, such names inoontestably evince, 
that even if our religion be an imposture and delusion, it 
is one so plausible and powerful, as to have subjugated 
the very strongest minds of the race, and that it will not 
do, therefore, for every sciolist in the school of infidelity 
to pretend contempt for those who confess that it has 
commanded and conTinoed iiiem. 
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But; I remark; again^ that we find the three oonnected 
together in the word of Qod. The Bible is not, indeed^ 
a scientific book, nor does it profess or display scientifio 
method, even when it treats of religious topics. And 
yet it can not be remarked with too much admiration, 
that it has neyer yet been proved to contradict any main 
principle of scientifio tmth. It has been subjected, 
along with many other books, to the fire of the keenest 
investigation — a fire which has contemptuously burned 
up the cosmogony of the Shaster, the absurd fiibles of 
the Koran — nay, the husbandry of the Georgics, the his- 
torical truth of Livy, the artistic merit of many a pop- 
ular poem, the authority of many a book of philosophy 
and science. And yet, there this artless, loosely-piled, 
little book, lies unhurt, untouched, with not one page 
singed; and not even the smell of fire has passed upon 
it. '''Tis past conjecture, all things rise in proof." 
This book is the mirror of the Divinity — the rightM re- 
gent of the world. Other books are planets shining with 
reflected luster; this book, like the sun, shines with an- 
cient and unborrowed ray. Other books have, to their 
loftiest altitudes, sprung firom earth; this book looks 
down from heaven high. Other books appeal to under- 
standing or ikncy; this book to conscience and faith. 
Other books solicit our attention ; this book demands it; it 
speaks with authority, and not as the scribes. Other 
books guide gracefully along the earth, or onward to the 
mountain summits of the ideal ; this, and this alone, con- 
ducts up the awful abyss which leads to heaven. Other 
books, after shining their little season, may perish in 
flames fleroer than those which consumed the Alexan- 
drian library; this, in essence, must remain pure as gold, 
and unconsumable as asbestos, amid the flames of general 
conflagration. Other books may be forgotten in a uni- 
verse where suns go down and diaap^eat Yik^ \s\^^^A\fi^ 
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the stream; this book, traDsferred to « higher clime, 
shall shine as the brightness of that eternal firmament, 
and as those higher stars which are forever and ever. 

With regard to the connection in the Scriptures be- 
tween literature and religion, we find use made o^ and 
sanction given to, almost every form of literary compo- 
sition. Has not eloquence advocated God's cause ? Po- 
etry sung his praise ? History recorded his deeds ? Elegy 
deplored his absence? Ode cried aloud for his return? 
Drama exhibited the sublime patience of one of his 
servants? Proverb condensed the wisdom of another? 
The romantic story of Joseph described the adventures 
of a third? Nay, did not fiction, as the shadow and 
noble alias of eternal truth, flow in music from the lips 
of Jesus himself? And at the literature of the Scrip- 
tures, criticism has generally stood dumb. Science has 
dared to cast her plummet down to the very foundations 
of the Kock of Ages, and they have not been found 
wanting. Human literature, seeing the summits of a 
higher rising toward the skies, could only wonder, or 
imitate, or envy in silence. Homer had his Zoilus, 
Milton his Lauder, Pope his Dennis, but Moses and 
Isaiah have, as poets, been assailed by the wretched 
Paine alone, whose taste was poisoned by vanity and 
vice, and whose attempt to underrate the merit of the 
Scriptures seemed, to Hall, as ineffably weak and ridicu- 
lous, as though a mouse were to tiy to nibble off the 
wing of an archangel. And I do think that it is yet 
possible so to develop the matchless merit of the Scrip- 
ture writers, as masters of the lyre, as to develop, at the 
same time, a subordinate, Uiough strong, evidence that 
they are something more — ^the rightful rulers of the 
belief and the heart of man. Such an attempt, if prop- 
erly made, would not be found altogether unsuited to the 
wants of the age. It mi^t Vh^xxa^ ^oimA tA i^ause ere 
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they sought any longer to pull at the roots of a thing ao 
beautiful. It might teach others to priie that book 
somewhat more for its literature, which thej had all 
along prised for its truth, its holiness, and its adapta- 
tion to their nature. It might strengthen some faltering 
oonyictions, and withdraw some enthusiasts j&om the ex* 
elusive study of imperfect, modern, and morbid models, 
to those great ancient masters. It might possibly, 
through the lesson of infinite beauty, successfully insin- 
uate that of eternal truth into some souls preyiously 
shut against one or both; and, as thousands have been 
led to regard the Bible as a book of highest genius, from 
haying first thought it the book of Qod, so in many 
might the process and result be inverted. If the saying 
of the poet be true, that '^ beauty is truth, and truth is 
beauty," then might not the proclaimed presence of the 
highest beauty betray the presence of the highest truth, 
even as metallic luster reveals metallic wealth; and 
might we not again, like Halbert in the Monastery, read, 
in the fairy light of poetry, the solemn inscription : 

** llf^thin that awfal yolume lies 
The mystery of mysteries. 
Hftppy the man of human race, 
To whom our God has granted grace, 
To ask, to seek, to hope, to pray. 
To lift the latch, and find the way: 
Bat better had they ne'er been bom, 
Who read to doubt, or read to scorn." 

I come now to speak, shortly, of the evils springing 
from the separation of things so noble and so near. And 
I think I may best illustrate this by turning your thoughts 
to certain striking phenomena in the aspects of the pres- 
ent age. I refer first to the continued resistance on the 
part of certain Christians to this age's literature and 
science ; secondly, to a certain neutrality in reference to 
religion, on the part of a large proTpwrtioTi. o^ ^^ %^^- 
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tifio and literary world; thirdly, to a new and refined 
form of skepticism whicli has sprang np in many en- 
lightened minds in reference to religion ; and, fourthly, 
to what I homhly conceive to be the chief remedy tc 
such eyils } the statement of which remedy shall form 
the link, connecting this frith my conclnding hopefnl an- 
ticipation of the i^tare and final harmony between them. 
There is first a motion, or rather a vis inertia of resist- 
ance, on the part of some, to the progress of science and 
literature. The number of the men who offer such a 
hopeless resistance is becoming every day less, but they 
do still exist, particularly in Scotland, like dark spots 
in the blaze of surrounding civilization. And this, I 
think, instead of proving, on their part, stronger fkith, 
argues their infirmity of conviction, as well as their en- 
tire ignorance of the position in which Christianity 
stands. I think I may pronounce it to be certain, that 
nothing can destroy Christianity except itself — by for- 
feiting its true character, and losing that divine life 
which is its power — unless, indeed, there should arrive 
a higher and purer &ith; which surely science and liter- 
ature do not profess, and are not able, of themselves, to 
bring. To feel terror for the advance of the age, in- 
volves, in fact, a supposition as absurd as though we 
should tremble lest the scythe of a mower, plying in the 
summer meadow, should shear the sun of his beams. 
Such a poor terror it was that for a long time made a 
bugbear of the modern geology, as if any material re- 
searches could tear up the roots of a system which stands 
on the conscience and heart of man. And I was aston* 
ished to find even a man like Moses Stuart so &r com- 
promising his reputation, as, in a work on this subject, 
absolutely to rave at the supposition of God permitting 
the earth to be tenanted so long by enormous reptiles; 
MS if he had a right to ^oUU U> 1>^\V3 Va^\AX ^t^^^ tit 
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in what time, he Bboald produce Ms works; as if Sahara 
were made in vain, because there still the lion is the Ioem 
lord ; as if Cotopaxi were made in vain, because the vast 
wing of the condor is there the sole scepter ; as if the 
depths of the ocean were made in vain^ because tenanted 
by monsters whom man never sees, and who nev^ see 
man, save when he descends amid their awful realms a 
corpse ; as if the bights of the air were made in vain, 
because inhabited only by the storm and the eagle, by 
the meteor and the thunder-stone; as if the Tery great* 
ness of the ages which preceded the ooming of man were 
not proof of his dignity; as if the fossilised remains 
were not gems in his crown. Such attempts to roll back 
the tide of advancing intelligence will only end in over- 
whelming those who make them in the current, while^ in 
proud and careless magnificence, the mighty stream of 
tendency continues to move on. 

But there is a second phenomenon of the age I must 
not overlook. I refer to the neutrality observed by a 
large portion of the literary and scientific world, partiou- 
larly in the popular, cheap journals of the day, in refer- 
ence to religion. In some of them, indeed — such as the 
North British Review, the British Quarterly, Hogg's 
Weekly Instructor, and one or two otherS'^-^here is^ 
without any sectarian bias, a distinct recognition of the 
leading principles and sanctions of the Christian faith; 
but in too many others we find a cold, stem neutrality. 
Nay, it is not even neutrality; for neutrality implies an 
acknowledgment of the existence of the thing to which 
we are neutral; it is silence, profound, systematic, con- 
temptuous silence. I would defy you to gather, from 
certain popular journals, during myriads of issues, and 
long years, that such a thing as Christianity exists. I 
call this an unphilosophioal silence. It is not philo80\ih.- 
ieal to remun mlent on what Ikaa exfttVA^ votf^ ^ i&fi^ 
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lying power over sociefy, wbich touches man «t so many 
points, and wbioh makes such high pretensions. I call 
it a cowardly silence } for cowardly it must be, to utter 
no certain sound on a subject so vital and vast ; cowardly 
to exhibit the worst spirit of infidelity, and yet shun and 
shy the dreaded name of infidel. Am I uncharitable 
when I say that the desire of those who practice this 
systematic silence, is to pass Christianity by, as if it 
were a detected imposture, one long ago disclosed, and 
that should, therefore, be cast aside, as german to no 
matter that was likely to come across their intellectual 
way ; if it be not to exorcise it out of that sphere where 
it has been especially usefU, that of eveiy-day life; if it 
be not to supplant the sublime spiritual laws of our relig- 
ion by the cold maxims of earthly expediency, and for 
the fiery ten of Moses, and the golden two of Christy to 
substitute a code of leaden laws, culled from the writings 
of Franklin or Bentham? I call it a dangerous and om- 
inous silence ; for I do honestly declare, that I believe 
that 0uch writings as those of our popular phrenologists 
and cheap journalists, are more pernicious, in their ulti- 
mate effects, than the works of Voltaire, Paine, or Owen, 
because they sap faith by a subtiler process; they incul- 
cate, in amusing shapes, principles directly, though not 
ostensibly, opposed to those of Jesus Christ ; it is poison 
wrapped up in jelly, and, ere their victims know that 
they are even in danger, they find themselves in death. 
They are not, indeed, bound, as they sneeringly rejoin, to 
issue evangelical magazines; but they ought to explain, 
if not to give up, their obstinate, and provoking, and 
pernicious silence; and to bend their mechanical and 
popular power to the occasional and unsectarian enforce- 
ment of the great general principles of moral and spir- 
itual truth. How much, for example, would the intro- 
duotion of the thought ot £utac« T^r^>A»& \^\a \^\s 
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pages do to point their lame and powerless adyices as to 
the conduct of this life! 

If time had allowed| I might have spoken of, under 
this head, a olass of writers, including some eminent 
names, whose works abound in hollow compliments to 
Christianity; who would lard over what, in their eyes, is 
the lean falsehood; who, admitting it to be convention- 
ally true, are disposed to avoid all more minute inquiry 
as to the nature of its claims, or the force of its evi- 
dences; and who, under a cloud of words and vague 
generalities, are for hushing up the question of questions 
for evermore. These men often, in their brilliant articles 
and speeches, refer to the facts of Scripture history; but 
it is precisely as they do to the incidents in Bobinson 
Crusoe, or in the Lady of the Lake. They quote Scrip- 
ture phraseology, but it is just as they quote Shakspeare; 
and judge of the Sermon on the Mount, Satan's Address 
to the Sun, and the account found in the pocket of 
Falstaff, upon the principles of their artistic merit 
Surely this is to offer some show of violence and insult to 
a thing so majestical as this awful, this only apparition 
from the infinite abyss, which has not yet been proved to 
be a fraud and falsehood ! 

But I turn, thirdly, to a very curious, interesting, and 
somewhat alarming aspect of our period. I refer to a 
new form of skepticism, which has appeared in many 
refined minds. This is not, as some say, a mere disguise, 
which the skepticism of Voltaire and Hume has assumed, 
better accommodated to the tastes and progress of the 
age ; for, first, it admits much which the former shape of 
unbelief denied — it admits the beauty, the worth, and 
the utility of our religion. Secondly, it approaches — ^in 
some who hold it — religion with a different feeling and 
motive. It desires to find its very highest claims true. 
The skeptic of the last century first \i«Lt^ QiVt\«X\%xl\N?| 
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1»ecau8e it Boowled on his selfishness, then wished it 
untrue; and then, generally, with the bungling haste of 
overeagerness, tried to prove it untrue. Thus Paine felt 
the strong right hand, which in the Eights of Man had 
coped with the giant Burke, withered to weakness when 
he stretched it out, in the Age of Beason, against the 
Ark of the Lord. The doubter of our day — ^I allude 
especially to John Sterling — regards religion with a very 
different feeling, is sorely perplexed indeed about its 
supernatural part, and even the authenticity and genuine- 
ness of some of its documents, and the shadow of the 
eloud, which hangs over his head, fails to disguise the 
fast-flowing tears of his blended love, disappointment, 
uncertainty, and anguish. John Sterling's last request 
to his sister was, to hand him the old Bible he had used, 
when a curate, among the cottages. 

I oome now to indicate the outline of the remedies 
which, as they seem to me, are likely to meet the urgency 
of the case. First, for the victims of this skepticism, 
let us extend pity and kind-hearted expostulation ; sec- 
ondly, in guarding ourselves fh)m it, let us apply rather 
to the internal than to the external evidences of Chris- 
tianity; thirdly, the age demands renewed and thorough 
sifting of the whole question of the Christian evidences; 
fourthly, the Church must unite — must purify, must 
renew its life — must, in the last extremity, look above. 

First. Let us extend, to the victims of such a form of 
doubt, pity and kind-hearted expostulation. Vain are 
flights of nicknames; vain the words miscreant and 
monster. Some of the men, such as Foster, Arnold, 
Sterling, were mist-severed brethren upon one common 
march ; and, while we share not in their doubts, let us 
pity the anguish, amounting almost to distraction and 
despair, by which they were attended ; and let us rejoice 
in the solution to wMohit^e7W9«Ti^^)it^Vr(is^«.ttained, 
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in that land where the strength of light is not measured 
by the intensity of shade ; where, whatever constellations 
may garnish that upper firmament; that of the ^'Bal- 
ance " vibrates no more ; where the inhabitants bask in 
spotless love, and see in perfect vision. And, for those 
still struggling in the gloom, one brotherly word, one 
tear, one tender appeal to feelings not yet dead in the 
bosom, may be worth a thousand homilies, or a thousand 
apologies for the faith. 

Secondly. Would we guard ourselves from the infeotion 
of such skeptical feelings, I should advise rather to 
study the internal than the external evidences of Chris- 
tianity. For, first, the best defenders of the external 
evidences have been often those who show least of the 
spirit of what they defended. They not UDfVequently 
threw away the kernel, and did energetic battle for the 
empty shell. Secondly. We fear that the most success- 
ful defense of the external evidences has seldom done 
more than stopping the mouths without opening the 
hearts of adversaries. It has driven them away from^ 
instead of drawing them into the city of God. Thirdly. 
If external evidence be the principal proof of Chri»- 
tianity, what becomes of the belief of the minority of 
Christians, to whom these evidences are unknown? 
Fourthly. The utmost value of external evidence is not 
to produce demonstration, but only a very high degree of 
probability. Is there no straighter, nobler, surer road to 
conviction? Must we, in order to escape the gi^f of 
universal skepticism, turn back and throw ourselves into 
the arm of implicit faith, which, like a nurse a child, has 
followed us to the brink ? May we not rather stoop, and 
listen to a voice within us, corresponding with a voice in 
Christianity, and changing a Altering ^^ perhaps,'' into a 
loud and commanding ^^it is — ^it must be sol" 

In our judgment^ instead of miraolea Wu^lV'^'^Ts^^^v 
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pal proof of Christianity^ Christianity is a much stronger 
proof of miracles. A book like the New Testament can 
not be imagined to be deceiyed^ or to deceive others, in 
the relation of facts. The great purpose of miracles, at 
first, was to compel attention to the new system by the 
glare of grandeur it threw around it — ^a finger of heav- 
enly light must touch the head of the bashful boy-GTod^ 
and mark him out to the world ; their main use now is to 
corroborate a belief which has been formed upon inde- 
pendent grounds. They were, in Foster's grand figure, 
the tolling of the great bell of the universe, to announce 
the great sermon which was to follow; and as the sermon 
continues after the bell has rung out, and becomes of its 
sound a memorial and testimony, so the marvelous words 
have outlived, and do testify of the marvelous works. 

Thirdly. The age demands renewed and thorough 
sifting of the whole question of the Christian evidences. 
It is vain to make reprint after reprint of Watson, Paley, 
or even Chalmers. These, the leviathan of German 
philosophy takes up but as straw or rotten wood. They 
oome in now like a belated post, and whose bag contains 
nothing for those expecting it in. It b vainer still to 
send down diluted and abridged editions of them among 
the lower orders. The grim feature of the hard-working 
and hard-reading artisan, newly raised from his pocket 
Strauss, ''grins horrible a ghastly smile'' as he glances 
contemptuously at what he deems their vapid contents. 
He puts them aside like a letter misdirected. It is 
vain, too, to write articles, however able, in high-priced 
periodicals, which are out of the reach of many, and 
which, within a quarter of a year, are forgotten by those 
whom they do reach. Would that some mind of giant 
power, modem culture, and Christian principle were 
taking up this subject, and doing it the elaborate justice 
which it requires I "Would, TtAXieiT,\ ^^wa %ws.^ tA aay, 
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that a oommittee of powerful and thoroagbly-fViniislied 
men were selected and empowered to meet together to 
consider the subject in all its bearings, and to present it 
in such a commanding fonU; as that it should seem as 
though seven thunders were uttering their voices in 
testimony of the religion of the Lamb. Utopian, do 
any pronounce this latter wish of mine ? Alas I the case 
of thousands at present wandering over the wide sea 
of doubt, deeming themselves inhabitants of a forsaken 
and a fatherless world — the case of such a spirit as John 
Sterling, so gifted, so sincere, stranded on a coast so 
dreary, and typifying a large class, is no Utopian &ble, 
but a sad reality. 

The Church, too, has her duty to perform. There is 
coming up upon her a current of doubt, deeper fkr than 
ever swelled against her before — a current strong in learn- 
ing, crested with genius, strenuous yet calm in progress. 
And worse, there is an enemy within the camp— the 
ghastly fact that Christianity has not the vital hold over 
many which it once possessed, that many are now rather 
haunted by its ghost than warmed by its presence. Wa 
unite our voice with that of Chalmers and others in pro* 
claiming this alarming state of matters. It can not now 
be concealed that a great proportion of the mind of the 
country, of those who make our laws, who distribute our 
justice, whose eloquence fills our courts, whose ttlent 
informs our press, whose enei^ inspirits our business, 
whose genius animates our higher literatture, and whose 
benevolenoe supports our charities, hat)B either traveled 
away from churches and creeds, or are detained reluct- 
antly; and this, principally, because the charm and 
power which were wont to meet them there are departed. 
Were a dance of the living suddenly turned into a dance 
of the dead, though there remained the same splendor in 
the decorations, and the same l\uiteT iik VYi^ VubyS^^^ 

80 
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even the eame graoe in the moYementfl, would there 
remain the same delight in the speotaton? Would they 
not rush forth in confusion and shrieking dismay at 
the sight of the ghastly mimicry of life, enacted where 
its pulse was beating highest, and where its stream 
most riohly and tumultuously ran? G^ius feel many 
to our deserted churches — deserted not of the dead, 
but of the liying — not of worshipers, but of Qtod. P^ 
thetio the unseen lohabod inscribed on the fallen eathe* 
dral; more pensiye still the ^^Here God once dwelt," 
yisible on the portal of the soul in ruins; but most sor- 
rowful of all, the sight of a large assembly of professing 
Christians, where all the light, elegance, splendor, de- 
cency of deportment, eloquence of speaker; where sym- 
pathetic thrill, solemn shadow, heaving breasts, and even 
bursting tears^ will not disguise the ^i that one is 
absent, and that that place is no longer dreadfU with his 
presence, nor glorious with his grace. 

To meet and overcome this sea of troubles, firom with- 
out and within, the Church must arouse herself. At 
present, her towers are well-nigh unguarded — of her 
watchmen, some are squabbling in her streets with each 
other. Some have fallen fast asleepy some are singing 
psalms of premature triumph, some are ndling at the 
enemy £rom the safest towers; not many are standing to 
tifteir arms. The watchman who first gave the alarm 
almost instantly sunk back in death. 

The Church ought, first of all, to acknowledge^ and not 
ignore the difficulties and dangers in her path. She 
must not compute her numbers by her ohuroh-roUa ; her 
friends, by her flatterers; her progress, by the sound of 
her chariot wheels; the strengthening ei her stakes, by 
the lengthening of her cords ; her security at home, by 
the splendor of her advancement abroad. There is no 
^uUle often greater thasi tiiai q(( % deaiArrootnr^hGm often 
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doei life leave the heart and flush wildly the hectic 
cheek 1 The eilenced enemy is always the strongest and 
most dangerous. The Churchy too, ought to unite on 
broad principles, and form unions, of which oTcry body 
would be proud as well aa glad. The Ohuroh| too, should 
advanoOj and quicken, running with the many, who are 
now running to and fro; and increasing knowledge, as 
knowledge is being so generally increased. She ought to 
put herself into such training, that if she Ml, she may 
fall a graced and glorious corpse; that if she reign, she 
may be prepared to meet her triumph, as a bride adorned 
for her husband. And in the last extremity she may 
still look above to the hills, whence her aid is expected 
to come. The hope of many as to the prospects of the 
Church and the worid has long lain in the unchanged 
and the unchangeable love of Christ I As long as his 
great, tremulous, unsetting eye continues, like a star to 
watch her strugglea— as the eye of love, the tossinga of 
disease— she need not fear. And whenever the time 
arrives for that bright and morning star, starting from 
his sphere to save his Church, he will no longer delay 
bis coming. To save such a city as Zion there might fall 
the curtain of universal darkness! That curtain shall 
not fall, but there may, in lieu of it, burst the blaze of 
celestial light ; and what, and who, save the true and the 
earnest, can abide the day of that appearing ? 

Such a light would secure the union and show the 
junction-points of science, literature, and religion, as 
they have never been shown before. Be would form the 
bright synthesis between those three transcendent things. 
But, meanwhile, there are still many who, with a more 
sanguine eye than ours, expect the human teacher, who, 
combining in hb single self the qualities of other phi- 
losophers and divines — ^the acute analysis of Brown, the 
introspective power of Kant, the aelf-foT%<^\i\*v[k% vi^^cit ^ 
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FichtO; the earnest simplicity of Irving; and tlie width, 
methodolc^; and oiroumspective oritioism of Coleridge — 
shall; after sitting still like Emerson, till his system is 
rolled and roanded into harmony, at last ntter it to the 
nations with the tumultuous power and ferror of Carlyle. 
Be this a dream or a legitimate hope, of this much we 
are certain, that, sooner or later, and by a power either 
transcendent or divine, it shall be seen that the '^ ought 
or duty, is the same thing with science, with beauty, and 
with joy." The day is coming when, to resume a former 
figure. Science, Literature, and Religion, already daughters 
of one &mily, shall be dwellers in one home. Science 
shall shade her torch, and stoop her telescope, before the 
throne of the Eternal. Literature shall pursue her 
studies, and dream her dreams, in the magic atmosphere 
of heaven's own day; and Beligion shall take her two 
sisters by the hand, smile on them with the serene and 
majestic love of a superior nature, introduce them to the 
presence-chamber of the King of kings, and in a three- 
fold cord, not easily broken, shall be united with them 
forever. 
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THERE liaye been many ages in the world. There 
was the age of Adam, amid the bloom and beanty 
of Paradise, when the day had no OYershadowing 
clouds ; when the rose had bo thorns ; the heart no sor- 
rows ; and the body was conscious of no fatigue; the age, 
in short, whose rich music had intermingling with it no 
melancholy minor — ^in which the cedars, and the streams, 
and the woods of the earth, like so many harp-strings, all 
made melody to man's ear, and sung sweetness in man's 
heart. That age passed away, and was succeeded by a 
cold shadow, the commencement of the earth's aphelion, 
in which the rose that bloomed the day before in Para- 
dise, withered in the hands of her that gathered it; and 
the winds, and the waters, and the Tery framework of 
creation began that plaintlTC Miserere which is not yet 
hushed. The flaming cherubim defended Paradise from 
all access to the lingering remains of Eden ; and Adam 
and Eve went forth under the sword-glare that flashed 
over them, to water the barren earth with their tearsy 
and to fertiliie it with the sweat of their brows. 

The age of Gain succeeded. The crime of murder 
Wtti then added to the calamity of the curse; and the 
guilt of the fratricide left its trail upon the earth he 
trod, and its brand upon his brow. Man' a \ra;sLS!ibXi«^ 
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npon earth was then felt to be the rebound of man's sin 
in Eden ; and all creatnres learned, what many creatures 
haye still to learn, that to be at enmity with God is to be 
at war with the universe itself, and all it contains. 

The age of Noah followed. Man's wickedness and 
God's forbearance had then reached their maximum. At 
that day, when Noah was first forewarned of the flood, 
and began to forewarn others, geologists preyed to the 
satisfaction of the age, that there was not enough of 
water in the sea to overflow the earth, and the ante- 
diluvian astronomers demonstrated to the satisfaction of 
their philosophical admirers, that no attraction or plane- 
tary force could operate adequate to disturb the relative 
proportions of land and water. All the wits of the day, 
too, the writers in the antediluvian Punch, or Charivari, 
drew grotesque sketches of that old fanatic Noah, and 
laughed right merrily at his ''stupid warnings." But, 
if it was the age of skepticism, it was the age of demon- 
stration also. One day the sun rose just as he had risen 
upon other days. It rained very heavily, but it had 
rained before; and the giddy and the gay, startled for a 
moment by the premonitory symptom, laughed the more 
heartily, and cried, "On with the dance." The riven 
began to swell; but the bacchanalians only proposed 
another toast. A hollow noise of the rending and split- 
ting earth was heard, and the suspicion showed itself 
upon clouded brows that all was not right The bragga- 
docio grew quiet; the astronomers and scientific men 
began to revise their calculations; the wits and Ohari- 
vari to review their jokes; but ere they had composed 
their minds, the waters, according to the warnings at 
which they had laughed, were rolling knee-deep; and 
abandoning, the one his figures and the other his ftin, they 
rushed to the crags and the summits of the mountains; 
bat ibe fierce flood, Aike an vqeTk^n^ ^ud^ ^rnrcued tod 
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overwhelmad them even there. Suoh was the age of 
Noah. 

There was then the age of Job. A very beautiful 
spectacle was that eastern patriarch in the land of Us ; a 
Christian before Christ, living in the morning twilight^ 
as we live in the evening twilight of Christianity. There 
was no ehnrch building in Job's days ! The skies were 
his sounding-board ; the rocks and the road-side his pul- 
pit; the birds were his choristers; and there was con- 
secration every-where I There were then no disputes about 
metallie or paper currency, about the circulation of gold 
or the restriction of bank-notes. K Job wanted a sheep, 
he gave a pig for it; if he wanted a cloak, he gave a 
bushel of wheat for it. There was but little inconveni- 
ence in this kind of circulation ; but our improved system 
of currency has its crises, and its suspensions, and its 
convulsions; and it is extremely doubtful, after all, 
whether Job's was not the best. It may be, we have 
really only changed one aching side for another. There 
was no short-hour agitation, by the by, in Job's time, for 
one and all took it easily ; the sunbeams were the gas- 
lights of those days. Some of you overtasked young 
men have very often longed for the patience of Job ; why 
not long for the trade of Uz and the service of Job ? 

I come now to another age, an age of beauty and holi- 
ness, an age that is the key-stone of time — when the 
epochal hour sounded from the firmament, and was re- 
echoed from the earth below, ^^ Unto us a child is boro, 
and unto us a son is given." This was richer still than 
the music of the spheres. The wheels of time stood still 
upon their heated axles, and weary humanity listened 
then as on tiptoe, if it might catch but a chime of the 
new and glorious jubilee. Rome sheathed the sword, 
Greece was sick of her philosophy, and all men waited for 
an original voice to speak to their heart. C\iml Q\iX:<| 
81 
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could and did speak comfort to man's heart Christ 
spoke; and as man never spoke; Christ lived as man 
never lived; and Christ died as never man died, and 
rose the first-fruits of them that slept. Christ came 
from his manger-cradlc; his sorrowing life^ his atoning 
death, his forsaken grave; and he now liveth, a priest 
after the order of Melchisedek, to make intercession for 
us forever. That blessed hook which he bequeathed to 
us is the receptacle of the truths and joys of heaven — 
the depository of glory, the storehouse of hope ; and out 
of it, as from an exhaustless quarry, humanity must 
dig its joy, its beauty, its holiness, its hope forever. 

There is not a babe upon its mother's knoe that is not 
better for the birth of that babe ; there is not a sick-bed 
that is not made softer by his sorrows; there is not 
a death-bed that is not illumed more or less by his words; 
and there is not a grave in all creation that feels not 
more soft, and bright, and welcome, because Jesus Christ 
occupied it. 

The long ages since have become more stirring and 
more remarkable. The age we live in is, probably, the 
iron, the brass, the silver, and the golden, all molten into 
one. We have read of the age of Dioclesian, when, as 
the royal persecutor, he stirred the fires that consumed 
Christians but only brightened Christianity. We have 
read of the age of Constantino, who raised Christians to 
civil grandeur, but corrupted Christianity with human 
additions. We have read of the age of Mohammed, when 
the fierce apostle of a new and dark superstition, con- 
cocted out of rabbinical Judaism, Bomish Christianity, 
and pagan philosophy, a new and deleterious compound, 
whose Saracenic missionaries rushed out, like the locusts 
of Egypt, into Christendom, and sheathed not the cime- 
ter till the Crescent had supplanted the Cross in Con- 
stantinople, and the ei^ of th^ Muezsin oYorwhelmed 
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the prayers and the praises of the Christian ministry 
in the East After centuries of persecution endured by 
the Christians at the hands of autocratic priests^ who 
boasted of the name while they polluted the purity^ the 
beauty^ and the truth of the Grospel ; when the colossal 
image of the Popedom trampled on the instincts and 
scorned the rights and mocked at the miseries of man- 
kind ; in that dark time there appeared one^ of whom 
I have spoken to you before^ who was A man amid mill- 
ions of sham^ — a Christian amid a whole continent of 
hypocritical pretenders. That man was Luther. Martin 
Luther dared to look Popery in the face, and declare 
it was a lie from first to last. He toiled in God's strength 
till the remotest priest felt the yibration of his footsteps^ 
and, st&rtled; like a snail, drew his head and horns into 
his shell. This was the age of Luther. 

We come to another age — ^the age of the French Rev- 
olution. Men's sins and passions, as if ignited by some 
spark from below, blazed out through Paris, as through 
the orifice of a volcano, and poured its scorching lava 
over all that was green and beautiful in Europe, and sent 
its ashes across the channel to kindle a conflagration here. 
Voltaire and Kousseau fanned and fed it. BobespierrCi 
Chaumette, Marat, and troops of fiends, rode upon the 
fiery surges and howled out their imprecations against 
heaven and earth, against God and man. Humanity stood 
aghast at its own wickedness; it shuddered even at its 
own shadow ; and then men saw actualized, the lesson we 
have learned in Scripture, what a hell upon earth men re* 
leased from all restraint are able to kindle. More then 
learned, that there is no mixture on this side of hell so 
terrific, as a mixture of infidelity and Popery poured into 
a nation's cup, by the united firm of Hildebrand, Vol- 
taire, Robespierre, and Company — ^that firm which has no 
sleeping partnen, and no idle hands. Ou^ oi \^CL^ miMeX.^t 
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spirits that arose ont of this terrible conTulsion, and tuh 
bodied and impersonated its power, its bate, and its 
wickedness, was Napoleon, wbose ambition prescribed hit 
march ; whose artillery and rolling mnsketry mowed down 
battalions as doth the scythe of the mower the greea 
grass of the field } whose words were battles ; whose bat- 
tles were victories ; whose presence kindled the hearts of 
raw recruits into burning heroism, and m&ie veteran war- 
riors feel they were young again. But I need not de- 
scribe him. 

Having spoken of the past, I now oome to speak of the 
present. It is difficult to speak impartially of any age ; 
and most so of the age in whieh we live. It is quite pos- 
sible, without stating what is untrue, to alter by light and 
shade, and color and tone, the character of the age. 
The angle at which we look } the light of morning, noon, 
or evening; the medium through which we look; the in- 
terest or the apathy thai we feel ; all must give their col- 
oring to the age. The brightest colors of the most beau- 
tiful flower darken in the shadow of him who bends over 
it, to examine it One's own creed, profession, preju- 
dices, party, are all-powerful influences. There can not 
be a vacuum in nature, and so scarcely can there be a 
vacuum in morals. It is scarcely possible to empty one's 
mind entirely of all prepossessions and prejudices; and 
hence every estimate of the age has its tone and color, 
from the consideration of him that makes it. The 
Churchman takes his view of the age from the top of a 
steeple; a Dissenter from the roof of a chapeL A Torj 
takes his view from the steps of the throne, or the town- 
house of a rotten borough; a Whig stands on the shoul- 
ders of the multitude, and looks through spectacles made 
of the parchment of the Keform Bill. A Badical looks 
at the age, and examines it from the window of a Great 
WeaUrn express enTiimge, ptw^^AMi^, %i Urn rate of sev- 
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eniy miles aH hour. A Chartist takes a peep at the age 
from a seat upon the orifice of a volcano. One man sees 
in it the thiokenisg gloom, another brightness and sun- 
shine ; one picks np nothing but withered leaves, another 
nothing but beautiful flowers. One is the ancient philos- 
opher who laughed at every thing ; another is the rival 
philosopher who cried at every thing. You see, therefore, 
how difficult it is to hit on the juste milieu. The history 
of the past is a specimen of it. Take the life of Crom- 
well for example. Hume, Lingard, D'Aubigne, Carlyle, 
and Alison, each under the name of Cromwell, depict a 
totally different person. Some dip their pen in honey, 
others in gall, others in vinegar, and a few in nitric acid. 
One paints the age like a Rembrandt or a Caravaggio, 
dark and awful ; another like Salvator Rosa, with a pen- 
cil dipped in sunshine. One looks around him, and he sees 
the years come on clad in sackcloth, and sprinkled with 
ashes, for anointing to take each its place, as at a funeral 
procession. Another depicts them dancing as they ad- 
vance with chaplets of flowers as if bride's maids for a 
bridal. Our age has, perhaps, neither the one nor the 
other of these characteristics. It has smiles, but it has 
tears also; it has tombs, but it has also temples; it has a 
warp of sorrow, but there runs through it a woof of 
gladness ; and the years, as they rush, are the flying shut- 
tles that work up the web of our existence. It is not an 
age of skepticism, nor yet of Christianity; it is not an 
age of tyrant despotism, nor yet of democratic crow-bars. 
Our gaols and hospitals, our palaces and arsenals, all are 
more or less huddled together. There is not a spot upon 
the earth that may be called a paradise, if I except a 
happy home, and there is scarcely one that can be called 
a pandemonium, except, it may be, a long-hour warehouse 
in the city of London. The age we live in is colored 
more \>j out own country, that is, old '&ii^%xk^ — wA V^Ss^ 
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Tery £Edr in a Scotsman to say so — than any other. Ita 
religion, its liberty, freedom, power, are stamping the im- 
press of old England upon the currency of years, and the 
age we live in receives an English hue. I do not think 
that the sun, after all, shines on, or the age sweeps oyer 
a finer country, with all its faults, than this same old 
country of ours : 

Ay, let them rail, those haughty ones, 
While safe thou dwellest with thy tons; 
They know not in their hate and pride, 
How true, how g^ood, thy graceful maida 
Make hright, like flowers, thy VlJley shades; 

What generous men, 
Spring like thine oaks from hill and glen ; 
How faith is kept, and truth revered, 
And man is loved, and God is feared. 

In woodland homes, 
And where the solemn ocean foams, 
There's freedom at thy gates, and rest 
For earth's downtrodden and opprest, 
A shelter for the hunted head, 
For the starred laborer toil and bread. 

Power at thy bounds. 
Stops and calls back his baffled hounds. 

Our literature, our science, our depressions, oar suc- 
cesses, our exertions, our influence, are all felt by the world. 
Britain is the barometer of commerce. Men look at it 
every-where to ascertain the weight or the lightness of 
the pressure of the commercial air. It is the market of 
the earth. Missionaries in a thousand, lands look back to 
Britain as their home ; Bibles in one hundred and thirty 
tongues are the product of the British press. Our influ- 
ence for good or for evil is traveling up the Ganges, and 
the Niger, and the Nile, the Missouri and the Missis- 
sippi, and the backwoods of America. A British tinge 
is coloring the age. What a contrast is there in the pres- 
ent state of our country and age and its inhabitants, 
with the period w^eu \!kie &^\si«Rk «^a ^oc^tna and the 
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Saxons swayed the heptarchy ! What a contrast to the 
New Zealander is afforded at this day ! The New Zea^ 
lander's whole stock in trade is a clnb and a canoe, and 
they are his only means of subsistence ', but a European 
sails across the sea, by day and night, by steam or by 
sails, at the rate of ten miles an hour. He leaves the 
headlands, and by the aid of the magnetic needle plows 
the wide ocean. By the aid of a few glass lens, he can 
tell the precise spot he is in upon the vast superficies of 
ocean. Should the lightnings burst upon the topmast^ 
he can guide it down into the sea as gently as the mother 
guides her babe. Should a pirate craft pursue him for 
plunder, he takes a spoonful of black powder, puts after 
it a little ball, touches it with a spark, and the craft is 
rent in shivers. He descends into a drawing-room called 
a cabin, and he reads books of every age, and eats food 
from every climate, and he does not pause an instant in 
prosecuting his voyage. There is no question that the 
age we live in is vastly superior to any preceding age. 
It is the product, the flower, and the cream of every age. 
It has its faults — grievous faults. Intellectually, practi- 
cally, and I may say morally, it is vastly superior to any 
age that has preceded it. One great feature of the age 
we live in is the vast development of mind. Men are 
now no longer mere recipients of stereotyped opinions, or 
mere automata mortgaged to old and antiquated theories. 
Men are not talkers but thinkers; they are not readers 
only, but writers; they are not buyers only^of works of 
art, but creators of them. They think what former ages 
only dreamt of, and they do what others only thought; 
and they triumph where others signally and altogether 
failed. 

Another characteristic of our age is the great spirit of 
inquiry that is abroad. Old axioms are rejected ; estab- 
lished postulates are refused ^ ancieut «>t«t^QV>Y^ vs& 
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broken up. Every thing is in the crucible in this age. 
The age summons all things to trial ; and all things hear 
and rush to the assize. No institution^ howeyer Tener- 
ated; is allowed to escape its searching analysis. Cos- 
tume has lost its sacredness; lawn sleeyes and ermine 
their prestige ; lineage and rank are placed in the scale; 
and lord^ and duke^ and bishop^ are all exaotly weighed 
out All strata^ however thick; and whether right or 
wrong ; all acres^ however consecrated, are pierced bj the 
great auger of the age. Some precious things are in- 
jured I much worthless currency, I believe, will be burnt 
up. Eternal truth will gain the supremacy; all temporal 
plausibilities will perish in the ordeal. 

This is the age of great discoveries in all directions. 
The railroad has become the magician's rod, the electric 
telegraph a wire of wonders, and ether and chloroform 
mysterious alchemies. A tooth can be extracted, a leg 
eut off, or an incision made into the most sensitive parts, 
and the patient at the close ask if the operation has 
begun. Outta percha from Australia is turned into boots 
in England. There are now extempore shoemakers as 
well as extempore preachers. Such is the perfection to 
which this has arrived that every man may now become 
his own shoemaker. Speeches uttered at ten o'clock at 
night are printed while we are asleep, and they appear in 
beautiful type upon our break&st tables at eight o'clock 
in the morning. The rapidity with which change follows 
change is also remarkable. Things, that took a century 
to do some time ago, are now finished off in the course of 
a day. Event follows event, crisis comes crashing on 
crisis, with so kindling succession, that we no sooner 
begin to wonder at one than we are overwhelmed by the 
startling splendor of another. The whirlwind is the 
chariot of the nineteenth century; the lightnings are its 
Jompf. Every body is iu doA Qte»iL Western exprecn. 
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Dajs disappear like mile-postB^ politicians and cabinets 
like stations, and oooasional orashes only serve to nrge on 
at greater speed those who are behind. Every body 
seems to act as if he felt the time was too short, and the 
remainder of the world barely sufficient to accomplish the 
great work he has to do. On they rush and hony, and if 
any one falls down, like the wolves of old who ate up the 
weary ones, he is trodden down and oast away. 

A new feature, however, of the present age, is, that 
religions men have ceased to be afraid, as they used to be, 
of the discoveries of science. Beligious men, on the 
oontrary, hail them. They used to be in fear lest light 
from the stars should put out the Sun of righteousness ; 
they used to be apprehensive lest the hammer of the 
geologist should break the Bock of Ages, or lest some 
arrangement among the strata of the earth, discovered by 
some Buckland, should discredit the truth of God. 
'<The world moves,'^ cried Galilea <^ Imprison the 
heretic^" shouted pope and cardinals in unison. It is not 
so now. Do not be afraid of the discoveries of science; 
do not stand in the way of truth with your silly fears. 
Let truth emerge from the mine. Let it come from the 
laboratory of the chemist; let it descend fix>m the ob- 
servatory of the astronomer : it will fall in with and not 
darken the truths of the Gospel, for all truths are radii 
from the infinite circumference, and all shall meet and 
mingle and cluster in Christ, the center. Another in- 
teresting feature is that mind, genius, and talent, are 
much more appreciated, in the present day, under what- 
ever guise, or garb, or denomination they appear. I do 
see, and I say it advisedly, a new and noble aristocracy 
appearing in shops and warehouses, at the desk and 
behind the counter — the aristocracy of mind, and ready 
to take " the shine " out of the great aristocracy that has 
preceded them; and though geniua «iS\\ ^^« \i!^<^ ^"caSNti 
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of its existence; it has a fairer cbance, and a freer field 
than in former days. Petraroh and Dante wrote their 
illustrious poems in banishment. Ariosto and Tasso both 
lived in want, and one died in despair. Cerrantes, the 
author of ''Don Quixote/' could not command bread. 
Galileo saved his life by recanting the conclusive in- 
ductions of science. Locke was banished from Oxford ; 
Selden was thrown into the tower ; Milton sold the copy- 
right of ''Paradise Lost" for five pounds. In contrast 
with thiS; it is only needful to refer to the immense sums 
received for their writings by Scott, Byron, Dickens, 
Warren, and others. Let first-rate talent be displayed in 
any one, and there is a market for its product, a respect 
for its possessor. There is no elevation in the social pyr- 
amid short of the throne to which genius, sustained and 
directed by true piety and unfaltering industry, may not 
carry you. Such is the force of real genius, that it will 
publish itself, though its possessor should be dumb, and 
command the homage of all, while it appears to be the 
willing servant of all. Once it had no chance of emerg- 
ing from obscurity, except by being tied to some great 
patron's tail. Society had its strata, and there was 
rarely to be discovered a drift through which genius 
might shoot upward, and show the precious things 
around and below. Now, the noblest patronage is fair 
opportunity. Mind is admitted to be a competent ele- 
ment of true greatness. Coronets, prebends, purjde 
robes, and lawn sleeves, M. A.'s and D. D.'s are more and 
more felt to be mere wrappage ; while the goods are in 
the inner man, the substance is the soul. In short, the 
diploma that gives currency to credit is that which is 
first received from Gk>d, and in its absence, all the de- 
grees that all the universities of the earth can give are 
but mere waste paper. As I have already said, genius 
Buatsdned by true ment ia mov^bU of bein^ hid ; and it 
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will find patrons^ and outlets, and reoognitions every- 
where. I may state to every young man in this assembly, 
that the son of a village draper sits upon the arohiepisco- 
pal throne of York, in the year 1848. We prefer to all 
patronage free and unfettered opportunity; intellect will 
then rise, and reach the place of rank which God has 
marked upon her brow. Eepression to its energies acts 
like resistance to the electric fluid ; it adds to its volume 
and augments its intensity; it makes it flash with corus- 
cations of greater brilliancy and splendor. It is mind 
that shapes the actions of mankind by molding their 
opinions; and if there be kings upon the earth, surely, 
surely it is those who rule the minds of mankind, and 
stamp the signet of their genius on the thoughts and lit- 
erature of the age. One of my most earnest desires is, 
to kindle within your breasts a divine flame — to waken 
within you a consciousness of endless capabilities — an 
inextinguishable sense of your superiority to the mere 
mechanical or manual or commercial means by which you 
earn your bread. You are to toil, as I must, that you 
may live ; but you are to live that you may think ; and 
your thinking is to rise from earth to heaven; and, 
guided by the lamp of everlasting truth, to send upward 
its soaring thoughts till they cluster and glow around the 
throne of Deity. Shrink not, I beseech you, into mere 
calculating machines. Be coenobites or paupers, be old 
bachelors even, if you like, rather than pieces of mere 
animal mechanism. Be not chisels if you can be statua- 
ries. Let no statement or pretension enter your mind 
unexamined, because you prefer indolence to active effort; 
and let no statement escape your lips on which you have 
not previously concentrated light, thought, and investiga- 
tion. Do not bow to circumstances ; make circumstances 
bow to you. Make the world feel its want of you, and 
it will respect you. It is not the titusAiou \^y^^k \&sSk«ib 
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the man great^ but the great man that makes the sitiiatioii 
shine. 

This, too, is the age of the diffusion of knowledge. 
The 4he9aurw of a past age is a pamphlet of the present. 
The libraries of Ptolemy and Augustus are now found in 
the shape of Murray's or Bohn's circulating libraries. 
The folio compiled for the few, is now distributed among 
the many ; and systems of theology are broken up into 
tracts. The oligarchy of literature is now republic. The 
learning, once banked up in universities, has burst its 
restraints, and spread far and wide its waters, so that 
where few drank before, millions now slake their thirst 
In short, learning has ceased to be the monopoly of a 
few, to become the possession of many. The hearer in 
the pew can judge of all the preacher says from the 
pulpit A pompous ipse dixit, or a bombastic flourish 
goes for nothing, though episcopal lips give utterance 
to it A divine truth which finds an echo in man's con* 
science, or shines in its own light, or is seen to be sus- 
tained by the word of God, or by the reasoning of un- 
prejudiced mind, is hailed as a herald from the skies, 
and responded to by accepting thousands, though it 
should be enunciated fh>m a tub^ or uttered in the 
market-place. 

Progress is visible in every part of the earth. This is 
an age of speed. Our steam-ships ascend the Nile ) our 
railways are in preparation from Cairo to Sues ; and the 
astonished tribes of Ishmael witness the majestio steamer 
riding on the waters, that oover the wrecks of the chiv- 
alry of Pharaoh. Our literature, science, and language, 
and not a little of our Christianity, ascend the Euphrates^ 
the Tigris, the Indus, and the Giuiges. The walls of Al- 
giers have fallen before the armies of France, and opened 
new spheres in Africa, for the entrance of European arts, 
tend Jeaming, and teligioii. TVie VxuaAs^ wlliona of 
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China are accessible to our coantry. The erescent that 
once shed terror from the minarets of Constantinople^ 
and sacoessfullj opposed the extension of the Gospel, 
now wanes. The castes of India are daily experiencing 
disintegration and decay; and even the autocrat of all 
the Rttssias begins to think that a throne based on the 
affections of a free people is firmer than a throne sur- 
rounded by the bayonets of all the soldiers in the em- 
pire. The southern states of America begin to think 
slaves have souls^ and that Frederick Douglass has the 
feelings of a human being — that humanity has its rights 
as well as its duties. Employers are gradually discover- 
ing that young men are not animals or machines, but 
their equals as men, and their servants only from circum* 
stances. And these young men have discovered, tocH— 
witness the assembly around me — that they have yet 
nobler elements within than the instincts of the animal, 
and a nobler destiny before them than mere mechanioid 
actions. I have no faith in Pope's eouj^et, or crotchet : 

'*A little learning is a dangenras thing; 
Drink de^, or taste not the Fierian spring." 

A little knowledge, I say, is good, just like a little 
money; put it out to interest, and it will accumulate. 
Believe not the poet. Poets lie. Drink — drink deep, 
if you can ; but if you can not drink deep, drink, and 
the taste will lead you to drink deeper by and by. 

Another feature of the age is an interesting one. War 
is not popular in our country. Neither statesmen nor 
people seem to like it. Whether it be from love of ease, 
or love of gain, or quiet, or a disinclination to fight, I 
know not, but war, men begin to think, is not a noble 
thing. In fact, if physical strength is to be the great 
trial among men, why a donkey will kick much harder 
than your greatest giant ; and if intellectual tactics and 
skill are the great recommendation ot '^w, ^'^vrsn ^^ 
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side; on a winter's evening, with the chess-board, though 
do not understand me to commend chess-playing, would 
be a more magnificent display of it. Depend upon it, 
it is only when a nation's mind has no thoughts to fill 
it, that the nation's forces go forth to battle. Far prefer- 
able to see an approximation to the fulfillment of that 
promise, '^ The nations shall beat their swords into plow- 
shares, and their spears into pruning-hooks." In fact^ 
it must be obvious that our iron is being absorbed into 
rails ; our shot is being manufaqtured into steam-engines. 
And I say again, prosaic as you may call me, that a 
steam-engine manufactory is a nobler sight than a gun- 
powder mill, and a railway station than military bivouacs; 
and a Great Western express, at fifty or sixty miles an 
hour, is to me a more splendid sight than a battle-field, 
with shot hurtling over it like hail ; and a steam- whistle 
is far more musical, after all, than the war-trumpet or the 
rolling drum; and a counter at least as poetical as a can- 
teen; and a yard measure more useful than a Damascus 
blade. I have already spoken of the steam-engine, and 
I must speak of it again. A steam-engine on the iron 
rail or on the billowy deep, is a striking phenomenon. 
It is the marvel of the nineteenth century. It toils in 
cold, in heat, by night and by day. It will ride on the 
crested wave, or lurch in the trough of the sea. It 
laughs at the fiercest winds, and flings from its path the 
salt sea spray with glorious scorn. It is never weary, 
never grumbles; powerful as a thousand giants, it is 
obedient as a babe on the mother's knee. A little fire 
and water are wedded together, and the mighty progeny 
is steam — the servant of man, at whose bidding the en- 
gine will excavate the earth, bring its ores and minerals 
to day, or face the storms of the Atlantic; it will either 
forge anchors, or spin gossamer threads, or take a whole 
village on its baolL, and tcw«\m^ ^^\sl^\»^^<^ rate of 
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fifty miles an hour. Poets have sung the works of na- 
ture ; we want a poet yet to celebrate those of art. 

Then, as if one wonder were not enough for the age^ 
we have another, still more striking, in the electric tel- 
egraph. This is the last triumph of the science of the 
age. We have made the winds, and the waves, steam, 
and pigeons, do our bidding in carrying messages; but 
beyond these, that element which men used to dread — 
till Benjamin Franklin drew a lapful from the clouds, 
and showed it had its temper, and needed only to be hu- 
mored — the live lightning, man has laid his hands on, 
and made it his messenger and postman. Why, what 
happened the other day? The President's Message was 
delivered at Washington ; it was spoken at twelve, sent 
off as it was spoken, and by half-past ten it was con- 
veyed to a place two thousand miles away. The mes- 
sage was sent by telegraph as it was spoken, at twelve^ 
and it was actually read two thousand miles off at half- 
past ten the same day. This seems impossible. The 
simple explanation is, that the sun was approaching the 
farther west, and the lightning traveled faster than the 
sun, or, philosophically speaking, than the earth could 
come round. I do not suppose it at all impossible that ft 
mother in London having a son in Calcutta, may go to 
the telegraph office, near the Exchange, and make a sig- 
nal that she wants to speak to him ; the son in Calcutta^ 
on being signaled, may go to the office there, and thus 
they may talk together, as if they were at their own 
fireside. 

** Thou wondrous, wldspering wire, 

Thou time and space anniliilating wand, 
Thy marvels are beyond 
All thought to which our intellect may aspire. 

It needs me but to say, 
Waft me a message to yon fax-off tdmAr— 
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Initant ihj Ufhtniiig— wluit can thn inM^oead? — 
Echoes the thought » thousand miles away. 

What is the secret of thy magie power? 

How does the wondzoos influence go and covae? 

Science is mute« profoundest thought is dumb, 
And doubtless will he to life's latest hour. 

Hie how, the why, we seo not* Still, 

Enough we know — 

Thy Tiewless messenger does oome and go, 
Bearing whatever thought or tonoh we will." 

But th«re is a greater aad a snblimer wonder than tlie 
eleotric telegraph still. It was discovered more than 
iwo thousand years ago. It is proclaimed in an old-fash- 
ioned book called the Bible ; and in the sixty-fifth chap- 
ter of Isaiah, and the twenty-fourth verse you will find, 
'^ And it shall come to pass that hefort they cdl I will 
answer ; and 'mhih they are yet ^peaking^ I will hear, saith 
the Lord.'' 

We live in an age, too, of loud and boastful preten- 
sions. I told you I must give the dark as well as the 
bright side of the picture. These ever aocompany 
feaiities. Specifics, and quacks, and charlatanism are 
always rife. The ^ march of intellect," and ^< the nine- 
teenth century,'' and '< public opinion," are the standing 
penates, the household gods of the day — ^like almanacs 
calculated for all meridians, and like iucifer matches 
<< warranted to keep in all climates.'^ There is much of 
mere word philosophy in these standing aphorisms. 
They are in the mouths mostly of the superficial ; deep 
thinkers and great scholars become more and more con- 
vinced of their own ignorance, and with all its progress, 
of the comparatively-backward state of even the nine- 
teenth century. Our century has light; but it is only 
the morning dawn. It has begun to march; but it is 
clogged and obstructed b^ rn^SL^ obatftQlea. Public opm- 
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ion^ beyond all dispute, has its excellences, but it has 
also its eyils. It is frequently appealed to; it determ- 
ines measures, creates laws, and colors speeches; yet 
nobody can determine what public opinion is, where it 
is, or through what oracles it emits its decisions. Cer- 
tainly it has not been always pure. It once shouted, 
''Not this man, but Barabbas," and subsequently it 
shouted, ''Great is Diana of the Ephesians!" Occa- 
sionally it burned heretics, and canonized their murder- 
ers. Still it exists, and if used as an auxiliary, and 
repudiated as an autocrat, it may soften despotism, 
repress democracy, and aid the enactment of good, and 
arrest the progress of eyil measures. Let us use it, not 
servilely obey it Let us oe thankful when it is pure, 
firm when it becomes the reverse. Let us try to make 
public opinion, not to be made by it. Let us be ani- 
mated by one sentiment, and inspired by one principle — 
that sentiment always a noble one, and that principle 
always a divine one. Let our creed be in all places, not 
what the best say, nor what the most say, nor yet what 
the worst wish, but what the word of God says. He 
that builds his faith on public opinion, or upon the word 
of man in any form, may tremble before the word of 
man; but he that builds his faith upon the word of 
God fears not, "though the earth be removed, and the 
mountains be carried into the midst of the sea.'' 

Some of the movements of the age, I must notice, are 
of a character neither good nor evil, but simply gro- 
tesque. For instance, it is proposed especially to regulate 
all the clocks of the empire by Greenwich time; so that 
the instant the great pontiff at Greenwich strikes twelve, 
all the clocks of the empire, like an obedient hierarchy, 
shall echo his voice. These people have forgotten that 
the earth takes twenty-four hours to turn itself round. 
It is therefore absolutely impofisible tYi^l a ts<^\» ^^a^ql 
82 
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degrees further west from Greenwicli can be any thing 
short of an hour behind it Now to make Exeter^ and 
Plymouth; and Glasgow all preserve the same time as 
Greenwich, is just to make them tell lies — ^unblushing 
chronological lies — to make the church-bells tell lies, 
ladies and gentlemen's chronometers to lie — ^in fact, to 
enact lying by the law of the land. I think that Pope 
Pius the Ninth, that cunning chieftain of the Papacy, 
or his friend, Dr. Pusey, must be at the bottom of this 
conspiracy. It is essentially Popish, for it is sacrificing 
truth to uniformity. It is making men tell lies, and to 
liide reality in order to keep up the appearance of un- 
broken unity with a central -regulating power. Should 
any of you young men be placed at the head of influ- 
ential establishments at a distance from London — ^in 
Glasgow, Exeter, and so on, as I hope you will be, I hope 
you will keep Protestant watches. Set them by the sun 
in the sky, which the Greenwich pontiff can not cover, 
and tell Londoners upon their arrival at Glasgow, or 
Bristol, or Exeter, that they must keep Glasgow, Bristol, 
and Exeter time, that is, true time, for Gtod never de- 
signed that we should set our creed by that of any pope, 
patriarch, or archbishop, at Bome, Constantinople, or 
London, but by the Sun of righteousness, whose rays and 
beams are texts in the word of God. It was plainly 
never meant that we should set our watches and clocks 
in Glasgow by those of Greenwich, as long as the sun 
shines and shows a gnomon on every sun-dial like a very 
Martin Luther to stand up and protest against it. 

Ours is also an age of special providential judgments. 
One of the first was the failure of the potato crop. 
This was no slight derangement; it was a serious blow, 
not less so because of the mystery in which it was 
wrapped — ^impenetrable to science, to investigation, and 
to experience. We were WW— V\^5uA u^. ^ ^ %«A^" I ut 
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as a qneeH; I am no widow, and I shall see no sorrow.'' 
An unseen band touched the meanest root or esculent 
we had; and the stability of the empire was shaken, our 
treasury was exhausted, and Ireland became an Aceldama. 
We were elated at our gigantic progress by rail on land 
and by steam on sea. Such was our facility of inter- 
course, that we hurled defiance at wind and tide, and 
boasted in our power, that we had annihilated space and 
lengthened time. One year the winds of the Atlantic 
wafted to our shores the tidings of the President buried, 
with crew, and cargo, and passengers, in the fathomless 
sea ; and ere the echo of this catastrophe had died away 
the Great Britain, that noblest monument of naval art, 
was lying a miserable wreck upon our shores. ''Let not 
the wise^man glory in his wisdom, nor the strong man in 
his strength." Our railways came to be all but canon- 
iied. A whole generation offered all they had as incense, 
and rushed as victims to the irresistible mania of railway 
enterprise. The year 1845 came down upon this com- 
plicated creation like a thunderbolt, splitting and crash- 
ing in all directions. The sea of prosperity ebbed, and 
forthwith the proud Tessela, that set sail with such mag- 
nificent promise, were left utter wrecks, high and dry, 
upon the strand. The railway shock slowly subsided, the 
potato disease declined, and fisimine was mitigated by an 
abundant harrest. We returned to our former faults; 
vainglory broke out again. We made new laws on corn, 
and Europe was pronounced our granary. Future har- 
vests in England were declared immaterial. One great 
house gave way ; it is the key-stone, and twenty-two go 
with it. Another and another, like the successive shocks 
of an earthquake^ followed, till men became suspicious 
one of another, commercial confidence decayed, and 
men's hearts feared at the things that were come upon 
the earth. All tilings move ; everj t\iiii^ ^^ Vmcmk&a^ 
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a0 if all were waiting for some word of power to arrange 
and adjust themselves on new principles and according to 
new affinities. 

I wish, in commenting upon the age in which we live, 
there were less of absorbing and grinding toil in this 
boasted and boasting age. I see the authentic signa- 
ture of anxiety too legible on eveiy countenance. The 
shoulder seems in this age to be perpetually at the wheel. 
I have often looked down Cheapside, and mused upon it; 
and this same Cheapside has seemed to me to be but a 
splendid tread-mill. Each man must moye, exhausted, 
and heated, and weary, well knowing ^at if he stand 
still he will be trodden down and ground to pieces. 
Weary heads and aching hearts make old age at forty. 
Every one is in harness. I think the shepherd on the 
hill-side, breathing the fresh air, and gazing on the blue 
sky and the bright stars, and listening to the rush o£ 
winds, and the tinkle of brooks, has a princely life in 
comparison. What a terrible standard is that by which 
the city estimates man. Availablenesfl in the shape of 
pounds, shillings, and pence, is the grand criterion. To 
be a '^ respectable'' man meana te be rich. You guage a 
man's purse in order to record his character. Every one 
must ride quarantine till hki banker's book is examined. 
Every thing is placed in the market A lady's hand, 
heart, or face, has no charm unless these be sustained 
by a considerable amount in the three and a quarter per 
cents. The question asked is, what is she worth, not 
what she w. This terrible selfishness, this intense adora- 
tion of cash, has, like a foul serpent) crawled through 
shops and counting-houses, and even into the house of 
God, and left its unclean trail on all The poetry of 
life is faded; the reciprocities of Christian life aM 
trampled down by the hoof of Mammon, and the cnni 
Moera /ames is the uidvenai ^Aoxi^. lSAfi:<^«^«ia and em- 
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ployod; set your faces against it. Owe no man any thing 
but love. Tell the rich fool; that, worship him who may, 
you will not; that you have weighed his pretensions, and 
have come to the conviction that folly remains folly, 
though set in gold; and that wisdom shines with un- 
diminished luster when its only setting is poverty and 
rags. We will not be gold, and glitter, and purple wor- 
shipers. Rank without Christian worth we will pity; 
wealth without virtue and pretensions without mind we 
will scorn. We will reverence nothing upon earth but 
truth and righteousness, and we will worship none in 
heaven but Ood himself, and his son, our Savior, tha 
Lord Jesus. • 

In concluding my remarks and these lectures, I may 
give a short, practical advice. Shrink from the company 
of infidels and skeptics as much as may be. Depend 
upon it, ignorance or vice is the key to nine-tenths of 
popular infidelity. There is nothing magnanimous in it. 
The skeptic talks big and looks wise, but in his secret 
moments he is a wretched creature. He constantly 
parades his opinions, not from depth of conviction, but 
because he wants something to keep his conscience quiet, 
as school-boys whistle in dark places to keep their courage 
up. When you can not dispose of a skeptic's objection, 
recollect it is your preparation that is at fault, not his 
argument that is strong: inquire, and you will reach 
the fact that extinguishes him. His depth is easily 
sounded, his resources are very limited. Yours are in- 
finite and inexhaustible springs, and your ground the 
Rock of Ages. Do not be led into the false position, 
that to sneer at the Gk>spel is wit, to make daMe en* 
tendres at its expense is cleverness, and to reject it as a 
&ble, the signature of a profound mind. It is all the 
other way. Great thinkers can not find rest till they find 
it in the Gkwpel of Jesus Christ This g^ieait -^^i^vm las^ 
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only exercises the vast powers of their intellects^ but in it 
they find ever-increasing delight. 

Redemption is the science and the song 
Of all eternity. Archangels, day 
And night into its glories look. Saints 
And elders round the throne, old in the years 
Of heayen, examine it perpetually, 
And every hour get clearer, ampler yiews 
Of right and wrong; see yirtae's beauty more ; 
See yice more utterly depraved and vile, 
And this with a more perfect hatred hate— 
That duly love with a more perfect love. 

I have said; flee infidelity; I say also^ flee Popery. Flee 
Puseyism too^ which is infant Popery. Pnseyism is just 
Popery in a Protestant cradle, rocked by Dr. Pusey. It 
is but a shabby Popery after all; it is nothing but a 
stunted Popery ; it is Pius the Ninth personated by Tom 
Thumb ; it is Hildebrand ^thout his tiara ; a mutilated 
breviary — neither fish, flesh, nor fowl. If man's senses 
are the rightful judges between Puseyism and Popery, 
they will give a unanimous verdict for the latter; for 
Popery has all the splendor, the pomp, and the pageantry 
that the senses love. If conscience, truth, the oracles 
of God, are the only criteria, they condemn both. I 
must say, I dread the priest in the present day more than 
any. Ecclesiastical domination is the polarity of the 
ecclesiastical air; the miter and the crown upon one 
man's head is a formidable spectacle. I would rather 
have a British Parliament decide and dictate than any 
Church convocation, court, or convention upon earth ; foi 
when the priest can say, ''Give me your mind without 
examination," a prince will soon follow, who will add, 
*'Give me your liberty without control." I therefore dis- 
like Popery in all its shapes, colors, and pretensions ; it is 
anti-social, anti-spiritual, and anti-national. If I might 
deGne it shortly, it ia a ie\v|gL0ii V>[^\» V^V^ ^.^^ oanctity 
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is Dot in the man, but in the office } not in clean hands 
and pure hearts, but in an unbroken succession. It is a 
religion that worships the altar instead of God; that 
trusts in the crucifix instead of Christ; that substitutes 
maceration of the flesh for mortifications of the passions; 
that makes a powerful stomach the test of a pure con- 
science ; that makes length of fasting an atonement for 
shortness of creed; that bows down the soul by ceremo- 
nies, instead of captivating it by love ; a faith of broad 
phylacteries; a cleansing the outside of the platter and 
genuflections ; in contrast to that sublime faith, the senti- 
ment of which is, " God is a Spirit, and he must be wor- 
shiped in spirit and in truth." Cleave to the good old 
ways of Protestant Christianity — the religion that has 
made our country to be great, glorious, and free. Prefer 
any of its formularies — ^I care not what denomination you 
select, provided it be Protestant. Give me the Protest- 
antism of the Church of England, the Church of Scot- 
land, the United Presbyterian Church, the free Presbyte- 
rian Church, the Congregational Church, Baptist, or 
Wesleyan, and I will make you a present of all the rest. 
But that system which argues thus : 

"If Chaldee, Syriac, Hebrew, will not bend, 
And stubborn Greek refuse to be your friend ; 
If languages and copies all cry ' No,' 
The Chnrch has said it, and it must be so," 

I can not agree with for a moment. 

Fear not for the issue. All things are in progress, and 
all will, erelong, beautify the temple, or bring incense to 
the claims of the everlasting Gospel. Every thing upon 
this earth has its mission. The ever-sounding ocean has 
its mission in connection with the cross. Steam shall 
move before the ark of the Lord, like a pillar of cloud 
by day, along the Bosphorus, the Tigris, and the Caspian 
Sea. The paper manufactory is a\\\e& lo ^^ ^^^ '^jsi- 
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ciety^ and both to the Gospel. Those electric telegraphs 
are being prepared to communicate the G-ospel of Jesus 
Christ Those giant oaks upon a thousand hills shall 
yet move beneath the swelling canvas across the sea, and 
carry unsearchable riches to distant lands. All things 
may die, but truth ever lives: 

Truth crushed to earth will rise again. 

The eternal years of God are hers; 
Bat error wounded writhes with pain, 

And dies amid her worshipers. 

Man's opposition shall be turned into impulse; man's su- 
perstitions, that have partially darkened the sun, shall 
be dissolved in showers, and fertilize the soil they men- 
aced with barrenness. We are upon the eve of wonder- 
ful events. All men, more or less, consciously are gath- 
ering together to the last assize; the instruments are 
tuning for the eternal jubilee. All things help it. Our 
prayers^ our praises, our toils shall help it; our means 
shall help it ; and God himself will create it. 

There is a fount about to itream, 
There is a li^^ht about to beam, 
There is a warmth about to flow, 
There is a flower about to blow. 
There is a nfldnight bladcneas changing 

Into gray. 
Men of thought and men of acti<m. 

Clear the way! « 

Aid the dawnhtg, tongue and pen ; 
Aid it, hopes of honest men; 
Aid it, p^per; aid it, type; 
Aid it, for the hour is ripe — 
And our earnest must not slacken 

Into play. 
Men of thought and men of action. 

Clear the way t 
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XI. 



THE subject of this eyening's address iS; The Mythol- 
ogy of the Greeks. By their mythology we understand 
their popular religion; the history^ character^ and wor- 
ship of their deities. You know that they were polythe- 
ists and idolaters. They had many gods, and embodied 
and worshiped those gods in visible forms. These visible 
forms were designed to express the attributes of the dei- 
ties, and the feelings and dispositions cherished toward 
them by those who worshiped them. I shall for the most 
part employ the Eoman names when speaking of the 
Grecian deities, because they are, in general, better 
known, and essentially, and in minute particulars, with 
very few exceptions, the mythology of the Eomans was 
the same as the mythology of the Greeks. When I give 
an English word as synonymous with the Greek name, it 
is for the most part when such is acknowledged to be its 
signification. In some few other cases I shall do so, 
when the signification of the name is uncertain. That 
the Greek religion was derived by the Greeks from a 
more ancient people, is evidenced from the fact that 
many of the names of the older divinities have no sig- 
nificance, or but a very doubtful and uncertain one^ in 
the Greek language itself. 
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Having thus explained the principles on which I wish 
to proceed^ instead of entering on so large and varied a 
subject as the Greek mythology is, minutely and at 
length, I shall offer a few general observations upon it. 

First, let me advert to the contradictory representa- 
tions given of it by diffenent parties. The representa- 
tions given to us of the gods are almost endlessly diversi- 
fied. Many deities bear the same name; for, in fact, 
wherever a deity was worshiped, or a particular principle 
or character developed, or some particular action was 
performed, there a new fable was invented and circu- 
lated, concerning the birth, education, and achievements 
of the deity so revered. Many things besides modified 
these representations. Metaphysical notions did so. For 
example, some maintain that Jupiter was the father of 
the Fates, and that they were subordinate to his power. 
Such were the advocates of fVee will. Others maintain 
that the Fates were the elder born than he, and were 
entirely beyond his control. Such were Necessitarians. 
Peculiarities of physical science modified them. Some 
maintained that the giants — that is, the mountains and 
volcanoes — sprung from the wounds that time inflicted 
on the heavens ; that is, that they were abrasions from 
the heavenly spheres. Others, that they were the off- 
spring of Tartarus and Terra; that is, that they were 
upheaved from beneath. National vanity modified them 
still further. The Egyptians maintained that Mercury 
was the son of the Nile; the Greeks, that he was the 
son of Jupiter and Maia. Degrees of antiquity modified 
them. Before commerce prevailed. Iris, or the^ rainbow, 
was the messenger of the gods. When commerce had 
prevailed. Mercury took that post of honor. Before 
licentiousness of manners became prevalent, Charis, or 
gracefulness, was the wife of Yulcan, or fire ; after licen- 
tiousness had pievaWei, "V^htiA) Q>t lloentioosness^ wts 
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aKflocitted with him. Geographical peouliarities modified 
them also. Some dwelt in warm latitudes; they said 
that Proserpine dwelt but a quarter of the year with 
Pluto, Others lived in colder climates^ and they said 
she was only half the year with Pluto in his dark do- 
main, and half a year on the face of the earth with 
Ceres. We wonder not, then, that such contradictions in 
the representations of the gods abound, nor will yon be 
very greatly surprised, if all I say concerning them 
should not be perfectly harmonious. 

Secondly, all these representations were uncertain, and 
without authority. Those who taught and embellished 
the mythology of the Greeks were, for the most part, 
wandering minstrels. They were at once news-venderiy 
poets, philosophers, and priests. They Tbited the scat- 
tered settlers of Greece, and obtained a scanty livelihood 
by gratifying the curiosity and stimulating the piety of 
the people. The Greeks had come from Egypt, and 
Phenioia, and Western Asia. The substance of their 
religion they brought with them, as the settlers in the 
backwoods of America carry with them the notions and 
the sympathies that, in some measure at least, appertain 
to the Christian faith; and the wandering minstrels 
were listened to by them with credulity and delight. 
Men did not ask, and they did not pretend to have, a 
sign that they were sent from heaven. No miracle was 
wrought to elicit faith, or to command obedience. There 
was no university, or common school, to secure to these 
bards common sentiments and common modes of utter- 
ance ; nor was there an established hierarchy that might 
exert an influence in securing uniformity of profession 
and of faith among them, in every part of the Grecian 
world. We wonder, therefore, that there is so much 
harmony and consistency as there is, rather than feel 
soxprised that /so much contradioUoiia\tfra\.dL^\M^\\m^ 
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this is very certain, that where there was so maeh oon- 
tradiction in the records of faith, there could be nothing 
like authority or obligation in relation to law. 

In the third place, we advert to the vast number of 
Greek divinities. I have never seen any attempt to 
oompate their numbers ; and, indeed, all attempts to do 
BO must be futile ; for as every element of nature, and 
every spot of the earth, and every peculiarity of char^ 
acter was in its turn deified, geography, chemistry, and 
character must have developed all these peculiarities be- 
fore the catalogue of the Greek divinities could be com- 
pleted. We may, however, for general purposes, divide 
them into three different classes. The first were consti- 
tuted by the elements of nature anterior to the era of 
civilization. The second were composed of the princi- 
ples of government and the ordinations of society during 
the era of heroic civilization. The third, founded on 
the doctrine of the metempsychosis or transmigration 
of souls, consisted in the deification of the acts and dis- 
positions developed by human beings under the influ- 
ences of civilization. We shall advert briefly aD order 
to all three. 

Of the elementary deities, the oldest was Chaos. You 
will at once recognize his name. He was the great mun- 
dane egg, the germ of universal life, the inorganic, yet 
vitalized substance of the universe. From him sprang 
Godlus and Terra, or heaven and earth. From heaven 
and earth sprang a vast progeny. Of these the first was 
Oceanus and Tethys, or the sea, from which again 
sprang the rivers and fountains. Some number as many 
as five thousand of the Oceanides in the Greek mythol- 
ogy. The second were Hyperion and Thea, or the lumin- 
ous expanse, ^m whom sprang Aurora, or the dawn, the 
BUD, and the moon. The next was Ceres and Phoebe, or 
tbe nootumal expanse, fcoui -mVL«u.Q% «\fn2&% \&^ ^ga&. 
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the stars. Tke fourth was Japetos and Cljmeoe, or the 
hights^ from whom spralig Atlas, and EpimetheuS; and 
Prometheus, or the large mountain ranges with which 
the Greeks were acquainted. The fifth was Saturn and 
Ops, or time and resources, from whom sprang Jupiter, 
or government; Juno, or matrimony; Neptune, or navi- 
gation; Pluto, or mining; Ceres, or agriculture; Chiron, 
or horsemanship; and the early forms of the medicinal 
arts. There were also some daughters of heaven and 
earth that, in the unrecorded ages of time, were separate. 
Themis, or justice; Mnemosyne, or memory; for these 
had not then the elements with which they could unite 
for the benefit of mankind. There were also some mon- 
sters called Titans, whose character is variously portrayed. 
They represented, physically, the volcanoes — politically, 
outrages, lawlessness, and violence among men. 

We pass on then to the era of heroic civilization. It is 
said that Saturn destroyed all his children as soon as they 
were bom, or sought to do so, for time is all*consuming. 
Yet Ops preserved a considerable number of them, for 
resources will accumulate. Saturn, when Jupiter took 
possession of the throne, was banished into Italy, for 
civilization then had not reached those parts. This reign 
was called the golden age, as poets and philosophers even 
now dream of the supreme blessedness of barbarian life. 
Saturn was dethroned by his children. They took pos- 
session of his empire, and divided it. Jupiter took pos- 
session of the air, Neptune of the sea, and Pluto of the 
invisible world. I can not speak at length of all these 
divinities ; of Pluto, for example, who, viewed physically, 
was the interior portion of the earth's crust and its outer- 
most limits ; viewed socially, he was the symbol of retri- 
bution, because the grave was under the ground, and there 
was the invisible world, which the Greeks pretended was 
the uhode of spLrita. With him dweVt t\i^ iadub^, «sA ^% 
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fdrieSy and the judges. This bident proclaimed him lecond 
only in power. Nor can I now speak of Neptune, whose 
trident so often struck the earth, as the waves of the sea 
will do ; nor of his horses, a name which the Greeks gave 
to ships of the sea; and whose progeny, so vast in different 
parts of the world, are doubtless indicationa that he had 
much to do in founding cities, and in establiahing colonies, 
and in the aflGurs affecting the general interests of mankind. 
But I will speak of Jupiter, the greatest of all the gods. 
Viewed physically, he is considered by the Ghreeks the 
vital force of the air. They used the word pneuma, or air, 
to express mind, and, therefore, the vital foree of the air 
was with them the same thing as intelligence. Viewed 
socially, he represented the principle of government, or 
order; and in relation to gods and men, the principle of 
paternity. He was supreme over all the gods, for ^< order 
is heaven's first law." He had the thunders as the sign 
and instrument of his power, for government must possess 
the means of retribution* He had a large and extensive 
£uQily. United to Juno, who, viewed physically, is air, 
and socially, matrimony, he had Mars or war, Hebe or 
health, Latona or prolificency. He allied himself to 
Mettis or counsel, and then swiUlowed her. He had a pun 
in his head; Vulcan opened it, and forthwith sprang 
Minerva, practical wisdom, fiill armed ; for government, 
at least in ancient times, professed to do such wonderful 
things. He then allied himself with Themis, or justice; 
and thence sprang Dike, or right; Irene, or peace; 
Emnomia, or good order. He allied himself to Mnemo- 
syne, or memory; and thence sprang the muses; that is, 
all the arts and sciences with which the Greeks were 
acquainted, as Urania, or astronomy; Polyhymnia^ or 
harmony; Euterpe, or melody, I need not name the rest 
He allied himself to Eurynome, or fame ; and thence 
sprang the graces. He um\fe^\im^^\i W C«i^\ \S»^ is^ 
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agrieultore; and thence sprang Proserpine; the fmii- 
bearing principle, that is seed for the sower, and bread fbr 
the eater. He allied himself to Maia, and hence sprang 
Mercury, or commerce. He allied himself to Latona, or 
night, and hence sprang Apollo, the principle of archery, 
music, and prophecy ; and Diana, or hunting. He allied 
himself to different portions of the earth's surface, and 
these produced heroes and judges^ the elemental principle 
of goternment, the foundation of various cities in different 
parts of the world ; for example, Castor and Pollux, at 
Sparta ; Hercules, in Thebes ; Theseus, in Athens; Eaous, 
in Egina ; Minos, Sarpedon, and Rhadamanthus, in various 
parts of continental Europe. Here then was Jupiter, with 
the whole tribe of hb alliances, and sequences, whether 
viewed physically, as the vital force of the air and intelli- 
gence, or socially, as government, and the principle of 
order ; in all these respects you have set before you the 
essential principle of- the heroic theology of the Orecian 
world. 

We advert then to the third order, that is, to the multi- 
plied forms which the Grecian deities assumed in the con- 
secration of all known actions and attributes of character. 
The wild imagination of the Greeks assumed the doctrine 
of transmigration of souls. They not only had their hyads 
and their dryads, but these had a previous existence in the 
form of some intelligent nature; and hence the mythology 
of the Greeks gave a significance and a meaning to every 
thing that the eye could see, or that the hands could feel- 
For example, you have seen the spider, and wondered per- 
haps at its skill. The Greeks said that some spinster of 
Athens derided the work of Minerva, and she was a needle- 
woman, and that for her impiety she was changed into a 
spider; and hence the strange shrewdness which that insect 
discovers. A young lady not only refused to attend when 
Jupiter and Juno were united in mama^^X^xvV. ixvaA.^^Ys«^ 
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of the whole oeremony, aod for her impiety she wm tnnied 
into a tortoise ; and hence the charaoteristie silence of that 
peculiar creature. A young lady of Greece attracted the 
attention of Apollo. To avoid his importunities, she 
entreated the interference of the gods, and they turned her 
into a myrtle; hence the love that poelry eyer has for the 
hay which Apollo always wears, and rejoices in the special 
honor. Tou would look, for example, to what are called 
the Atlas Mountains, in Mauritania, and would geologically 
attribute them to the same fountain of being as all other 
geological phenomena would be attributed. The Greek, 
seeing that it was the furthest point of land to which he 
ever reached, imagined that whatever else Atlas had to do, 
he might at least have the duty of sustaining the heavens. 
But how came this to pass? The fable said, there was an 
opulent king in that country, possessing every variety of the 
richest produce of the earth, and that Theseus of Athens 
passing by demanded hospitality. The rude king refused. 
Theseus showed him Medusa's head, and was transformed 
into a mountain that has been standing there ever since. 
There was a young lady in the island of Sicily, and Glan- 
cus, a sea divinity, was enamored of her. This punish- 
ment came upon her through the instrumentality of Circe. 
She found her whole person transformed into barking dogs; 
and she took a place between the island of Sicily and the 
continent of Italy; for every sailor going westward had 
seen the rocks, and heard the roaring of the waters over 
them, not unlike the angry barking of dogs ; and hence 
the fable had been invented to account for the phenom- 
ena, for sailors were often shipwrecked there, and by 
these dogs were said to be devoured. Now Mount Etna, 
as we understand it, is a very commonplace affair. Trav- 
elers will measure and tread its crater, geologists will 
dive into every peculiarity of its structure, and chemists 
will tell you how itB eTU'^\.\oii% \a^% ^^»fc^. \\ ^^w^ ^wik 
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always so to the Greek mind. With muoh imagination and 
little knowledge the sailor asked for something to account 
for ity and the reply was, that in ages past a huge giant, 
named Enceladus, conspired against the supreme divinity. 
By aid of Juno, he even mounted the throne of Olympus, 
btit his terrible countenance, his long shaggy hair, and 
his hot breath terrified the gods and goddesses so, that 
they were glad to have him destroyed ; and Jupiter, with 
one of his thunderbolts, transfixed the giant, and he fell 
overwhelmed beneath the mass of Mount Etna. And 
now the hot breath of his torment, and the raging of 
his fury, ever and anon manifest themselves in torrents 
of burning lava; and whenever this huge giant turns 
from side to side, the whole of the island of Sicily trem- 
bles to its base. 

The fable concerning Proserpine is perhaps one of the 
most beautiful that the Greek imagination has furnished. 
She was the daughter of Ceres. Ceres loved her child ten- 
derly. The child passed her early years in the plains of 
Enna, looking at its beautiful prospects, and pleased with 
its flowers, its meadows, and streams. One day, when her 
mother was absent and her attendants few, Pluto drove 
up in his chariot, and dragged the damsel away. To 
make good his retreat he opened a place in the earth and 
bore her away to his dark domains. Ceres soon discov* 
ered the melancholy fact of her loss, was overwhelmed 
with distress, and wandered over the earth, filling it with 
lamentations and inquiries concerning her lost child. 
She learned the secret of the cruelty that had been prac- 
ticed. She went to Jupiter, demanded punishment on 
the offender, and the restoration of her child. Jupiter, 
who seems always to have loved a joke, recommended 
that the alliance should be ratified and perpetuated. 
Ceres was not thus to be dealt with. In reply to her im- 
portunlty, Jupiter granted that if \iqt (ia.u\^\ii^x \^a^ ^^X»^ 
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nothing in the abodes of Plato, she might return. Un- 
happily she had eaten a small pieee of pomegranate. 
Her return therefore was impoesible. The matter was at 
last settled thus : She was to spend one part of the year 
with Pluto, and the other part with Geres in the sun- 
light, and on the face of the earth. That is to say, the 
seed must be cast into the ground, and will die; if it has 
once felt the influence of destruction it can not be recall- 
ed, but even here ia the promise of life; and if the 
winter looks bleak and cheerless, in spring there will be 
life and greenness again; thus, Proserpine, if she be half 
the year with Pluto, shall at least be half the year with 
Ceres. 

Fourthly. Let us consider the essential defects of the 
Grrecian deities. They were but representations of the 
Greek mind ; vivid, beautiful embodjrings of the imagina- 
tive, nothing of the moral, the spiritual, or the true. I 
have given, as far as I could, not a depreciated or dark 
picture of them, and yet such as evidenced that they had 
none of those attributes which we regard as essentially 
divine. The Greek, in hia deities, had no idea of self- 
subsistence ; all his gods had been derived ; fathers and 
mothers, brothers and sbters, uncles and aunts, could all 
be pointed out in the palace of Olympus. X)erived, they 
could not bo eternal. Immortal indeed they were, but 
that immortality might be obtained by the virtues, 
powers, and oblationa of men. Derived, they could not 
be immutable, nay, they are always represented as having 
all the changeableness of the susceptible and fickle 
Greeks. Utterly destitute were they of all ideas of 
spirituality in religion or duty. All was material as the 
earth they trod. Idolatry, indeed, was well disguised. 
Art did all it could to hide the deformity, and impart 
grace, jet when the sculptor had prepared the most per- 
fect model, it waa but tiie Q\i\aft\^ mvcX^^i^ ^^t i&X\ ^^ 
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when the painter had given to the oanvas all the glow of 
which it waa snaceptible, it was but so mnoh canyaa and 
coloring matter after all. Of oreatiye power they had no 
conception* Their gods^ themfielTea derived, never nwe 
to the sublimity of the fint chapter of GbncBia. ^* Let 
there be light, and there was light "-^nd it may be 
doubted whether any of their philosophers, the most 
spiritual and exalted of them, ever rose to the elevation 
of that simple and yet glorious conception. Equally 
destitute were they of any idea of a moral governor } an 
all-pervading and all-observing mind never entered their 
thoughts. Each chose his divinity as he pleased. His 
business with him was to gratify his taste and promote 
his interest, not to learn duty nor fear retribution. 
While in the presence of his god, the worshiper might 
feel restraint, but he could leave him when he pleased, 
and then act as he desired. Of one infallible law to 
guide the mind, of one supreme law to regulate the life, 
of one perfect nature, the fountain of both, of one final 
tribunal where all should be revealed and applied, the 
Greeks had no idea whatever. 

But not only were there these defects in the Greek 
mythology; there were some most lamentable evils essen- 
tially interwoven with it It is neither wise nor right to 
aggravate the evils of a false system. I speak, therefore, 
measuredly and carefully. I do not now speak of Bac- 
chus, the god of drunkenness, or of Venus, the goddess 
of licentiousness. Suffice it to say, that their worship 
was almost universal. Their orgies were indescribable; 
magistrates and priests officiated at them, and in Egypt, 
Greece, and Rome, the common people had the grossest 
appetites and passions stimulated and sanctified under the 
name of religion. I will not now speak of Jupiter, the 
supreme divinity among the Greeks. He could lie with- 
aut heMlMtiou} swMr without oompuneAmi*) ^^^^^s^a^ 
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fond of drinky of all sorts of lioentiousnesei. Bat I 
speak of two or three of the most popular and harmless 
of their divinities. We will advert to Meroury, or oom- 
merce. Meroniy had wings to his cap and to his heels. 
They might symbolize the oars and saib that carried the 
first ships from shore to shore. From Apollo he received 
his cadnoeos, with its serpent head. Morally, it was a 
sign of prudence. Therewith he conducted the spirits 
of the departed to the regions of the dead. Perhaps it 
symbolised the helm of the ship by which they steered 
west, in the direction in which it was supposed and 
affirmed that the departed dwelt He invented the lyre, 
and gave it to Apollo, for commerce would naturally 
appropriate and use whatever of art might come in its 
way. He was the messenger of the gods; for com- 
mercial men would be newsmongers. He bore the cup 
of wine for Jove, for then, as now, he imported and ex- 
ported wine. He watched over and promoted all the 
intrigues of Jupiter, for commerce does carry the ele- 
ments of order and government from state to state, and 
land to land. Now, all these things were harmless ; but 
it was not on account of these that Mercury rose to the 
elevation he attained, nor on account of these did he re- 
ceive the homage and respect, the adoration and service 
of men. No ; confessedly by all the poets he was raised 
to his distinction, because he was a most undaunted liar, 
and a most arrant thief. Why, time would fail me to tell 
how he stole the quiver and arrows from Apollo^ the 
girdle of Venus, the trident of Neptune, the scepter of 
Jupiter, and some of the mechanical instruments of Yul* 
can ; but I wish to advert to one trick, on account of 
which the fiither of the gods did heartily laugh, and 
raised this Mercury to such an elevated position. He 
was but a day or two old, at most, and yet so fast grown 
in oJeverness that he T^aoWoA. on "s^x^TDua^^i^tviX^Jkaii 
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should comfort both himself and his mother. Apollo 
kept cows— all this wa« thoroughly believed, and was a 
matter of as firm conyiction, as any thing in your minds, 
by the millions of the Greeks. Apollo, as I said, kept 
oows; and when he was but two days old. Mercury stole 
fifty of them. In order not to be detected, he made all 
the cows go backward, took off his sandals, bound 
boughs and branches about his feet, and walking back- 
ward, sagaciously drove away the cows. He killed two 
of them, and he had an ample feast, and before the dawn 
rose to tell the tale, he crept back, and rolled himself in 
his cradle. His mother, apprehending that something 
was wrong, expostulated ; he protested he must do some- 
thing to gain a livelihood for himself and his mother. 
The simple-hearted Apollo unsuspectingly made inquiries 
for his cows. At length, afler much difficulty, and with 
much sorrow, he discovered that Mercury was the thief, 
and went to his mother's house, and could not find him, 
as he had rolled himself up like a ball ; and although he 
caught him, and squeezed him, and whipped him, he pro* 
tested that he was innocent — ^knew nothing of the cows ; 
was heartily sorry for his brother's loss, and would do 
any thing in his power to repair it. At length, to settle 
it, they betook themselves to Olympus. The question 
then engaged the attention of the gods, and at last. Mer- 
cury so fiilly outwitted Apollo himself, that Jupiter burst 
into a laugh, and bade them become good friends. 

Now, it is distressing to think that the commerce of 
the early Greeks should have been represented by any 
such fable as that, but that such a representation should 
have been deified, proclaimed to the youth of the nation, 
published in every market, and that men should have 
been taught to pray to him, and to trust to him, and to 
ask for guidance, is an elevation of crime too daring, one 
would have thought^ for the reach oi Yxxxm&w ^«^\vrL\.^^ 
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had it not been attested beyond eontradietion. He wu 
the god of the multitode. The wealthiest merchant and 
the poorest peddler, the mde burglar and the petty thief, 
constantly attended his shrine. They threw orer them- 
selves lustrations of purified water; offered to the god 
the tongues of animals as the symbol of eloquence, 
prayed him to foi^ve the thefts they had perpetrated, 
and the lies they had told, and the stratagems they had 
wrought in the prosecution of their business, and asked 
him, that henceforth with greater cleyemess they might 
repeat the deed. We might laugh at all this, if it 
were not so contagious and calamitous. We might boast 
ourselves in reference to it^ if Mercury had not so manj 
shrines in the counting-house, and in the shops of thil 
great city. 

I now pass on to Juno; physically, the subjectiTe prin- 
ciple of the air; socially, respecting maternity. As the 
air, the rainbow was her sign and her messenger; for the 
air bears the clouds, on which it is painted by the rays of 
the sun. Her faTorite bird was the peacock, whose 
feathers most nearly represented Iris when away. Hei 
next favorite was the cuckoo, for the spring air bears few 
things half so sweet as this harbinger of the returning 
year. Yet she was the goddess of storms, as many a 
shipwrecked mariner knows, from the violence of the 
wind. As the principle of maternity, however, she is 
most known, and herein mainly known on acoount of her 
jealousy of Jupiter, and her vindictiveness toward his 
offspring. When they were together, they passed their 
time in incessant bickering and strife. She persecuted 
Hercules, the Greek ideal of virtue, with most relentless 
fury, and with no reason but that which jealousy had 
inspired. She inflicted on the house of the unfortunate 
Priam innumerable calamities^ simply because the foolish 
P^iB preferred tike \>««tui^ ^i N^t«a Nft V'st wro., h^ 
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lengthy she grew snlkj^ leflb her husband, and retired to 
Eabcea. Soon after, however, fickle as she was, she was 
persuaded to return. Her conduct became again so out- 
rageous, that Jupiter suspended her from heaven by a 
golden chain, and, to keep her down, tied a huge anvil to 
her feet. Naturally, Yulcan, her son, came to her rescue, 
for which deed he was kicked out of heaven, and in his 
Ml broke his leg. This so irritated her, that, with other 
divinities, she conspired against hei* husband. Jupiter 
was almost dethroned. However, he succeeded in recov- 
ering his throne, and continued there. What happened 
to him afterward I do not say; f»r more than eighteen 
hundred years the' pen of man has not said a word about 
him or his. Bemember, however, that this was the 
impersonation, in the Greek Pantheon, of the principle 
of maternity. 

That such representations of it ever should have been 
made, must occasion melancholy feelings } that it should 
be represented as true of the dwelling-place of the gods, 
is truly surprising; that the millions of Greeks and 
Bomans should have turned to it to revere and adore, is 
one of the most melancholy reflections that offers itself 
to the human mind. 

But I pass on to Hercules, who was, as I have told you, 
the impersonation of Greek virtue. He was the greatest 
of all their heroes; he was subsequently deified; his 
worship was universal. His worship was attended mainly 
by the educated and respectable portion of the commu- 
nity; the philosopher and the prince swore by Hercules, 
and worshiped Hercules. The Greek heroes seem to 
have been, for the most part, the impersonations of moral 
qualities. Hence, they were often represented as acting 
in concert, as the Argonauts, under Jason, and the Ar- 
gives, under Agamemnon. Sometimes wi vsv^wfesfiL 
yiitae, or a moraJ quality, is ¥€mir«ien\Ad «\6Ti«i, %»\SV'^^*»R* 
84 
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in the Odyssey. Thus Agamemnon represented dignity; 
Achilles; valor 3 Nestor, experience; Ajax, hardihood; 
Ulysses, prudence; and so on with all the other heroes; 
but Hercules represented virtue^ or the fullness of its 
power in the perfection of his parts. He was the great 
ideal, the highest, the purest, the best that the Greek 
mind could conceive, or the Greek pen could describe; 
the pattern-man of Greek mythology — ^what the example 
of our Lord Jesus Christ is to the divine religion which 
we are permitted to know, and, I trusty to believe and 
love. It is worth while, therefore, especially to fix oar 
eyes upon this. Let us contemplate his actions, and his 
dispositions, as they are announced by poets and philos- 
ophers. He was the son of Jupiter — ^for all virtue is 
heaven-bom; the son, however, of Alemena, the wife 
of King Amphytrion — ^for all virtue must be developed 
in human nature, and yet is incompatible with a plebSsian 
origin. He passed his early days in exile and suffering; 
for virtue is the off-growth of endurance, and is rarely 
appreciated and welcomed by men. Juno sent serpents 
to destroy him in his cradle ; for calamity, from the first, 
persecutes the great — yet he strangled these serpents in 
the cradle ; for divine virtue, although young, is ever val- 
orous and always victorious. His education was the most 
perfect. The Greeks had no idea of virtue but that 
which education, of their sort, could procure. All his 
teachers were, in some way or another, allied to divinities. 
Thus Castor, a son of Jupiter, and who now shines in the 
zodiac as one of the twins, taught him how to fight 
Eurytus, a son of Mercury, taught him to shoot. Ante- 
lycus, another son of his, taught him to drive. Simus, a 
son of Apollo, taught him the lyre. Eumolpus taught 
him to sing. Chiron, the centaur, a son of old Time, or 
Saturn, and who now figures in the zodiac as Sagittarius, 
taught him horsemanahi]^ aia^ ^^ «^1 ^^Tiw^v^^^ ^t thA 
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medicinal art. While others were exceedingly slow with 
their teachers^ our pupil grew so much in wisdom^ that 
in time he eclipsed them all. His first act^ when he was 
thus disciplined; was performed when he was eighteen 
years old^ and was an act of piety. Mount Citheron was 
sacred to Jupiter and the Muses. A huge lion ravaged 
it. Hercules destroyed it. Thus virtue always allies 
itself with piety^ and performs its first^ best actions in 
defense of the interests of the gods. His next act was 
an act of patriotism. The Thebans were oppressed by 
the payment of an annual tribute to Aoricius; Hercules 
slew the messengers that came to exact it^ and afterward 
met the proud tyrant on the battle-field, defeated, and 
destroyed him. 

It was well for Greece that they thought virtue was on 
the side of freedom. It was one element in the Greek 
mythology that went far to redeem it, and make it useful 
to the subsequent generations of mankind. It had been 
appointed by Jupiter, however, under the stratagems of 
Juno, that he should be subordinate to King Eurystheus, 
because the latter was two months older, and the Greeks 
Beem to have thought the rights of primogeniture were 
not very productive in the development of virtue. This 
fact, when Hercules heard of it, drove him mad. He 
destroyed all his children. However, he was calmed, 
and ultimately submitted himself to his fate ; virtue will 
do so, the Greeks say. He then undertook to perform 
his stupendous labors. Some authors number twelve, 
and some twice as many. I will name only the most 
popular of them. He first bearded the Nemasan lion in 
his den, slew the monster, and dragged him back to 
Hycene, and ever after wore the lion's skin as a trophy. 
Thus virtue vanquishes violence, and covers itself with 
glory from the spoils thus secured. He next attacked 
the LernsBAn hydra, with one hnndie^ \i%«Aa\ m^>^% 
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club he crashed each head at a blow; but, alas ! it sprang 
again. With the aid of a friend, with a hot iron, he 
seared the roots. They grew not again. Thus virtue 
grapples with the hundred heads of faction; by valor 
represses them, and by skill prevents their rising again. 
I must not detain you to tell you how he pursued and 
caught the stag with the golden . horns and the brazen 
hoofs, or how he destroyed the carnivorous birds of 
Stymphalus, how he cleansed the Augean stable, de- 
stroyed Diomedes, and consecrated the manes that fed 
on human flesh, obtained the girdle of the Amaaonian 
queen, and slew the monster Geryon. These, and all his 
other acts, have a moral and a significance not unpleasing 
to denote. In his eleventh task he procured the golden 
apples of the Hesperides ; for matured virtue wins golden 
honors and realises the richest fruits. His last act was 
to bring away the dog Cerberus from Pluto's dark do- 
main. The three-headed monster always kept the gate, 
and so terrified poor spimts as they approached, that it 
was truly terrible to advance.: Once Orpheus, with his 
lyre, sent the monster to sleep; for music had power, 
even on a dying man, to rend^n him oblivious; but virtue 
seized the monster, and dragged: him away forever ; vir- 
tue, said they, is superior to the fear of death. At 
length, Hercules wore the shirt of Nessua. Affliction 
will come and crush, and evils will sting the purest and 
the best. But he went into a mountain as directed, 
reared a Mineral pile, placed himself upon it^ waited for 
awhile, the fire came and consumed it; many sought his 
ashes, but they could not be found. It is thus, they say, 
that virtue at last, by the merit of its own good deeds, 
ascends in grateful odors ta the deities, and is with them 
forever. 

I have given you, as fully as I could, the beautifbl side 
of these- representatioiiB o^ Q^xeo^v^ Tal>x^ ^sA ^^ ^<m. 
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will not have failed to observe that there was not in 
them all one element of Christian virtue, in the tnie 
sense of the word. He had no love for the truth. He 
could lie when convenience required it ; he had no sim- 
ple desire for the right; violence would be inflicted, if 
the order had been given to do so. No notions of spirit- 
uality or holiness, meekness or humility, would have 
stopped him in half his career, and charity for the bod- 
ies and souls of men was the last thing he thought to 
exemplify. He was always unchaste, oflen drunk, and 
sometimes mad. Yet this was the Greek ideal, beyond 
which poetry could not soar, and devotion could not pray. 
Tf this was the highest, what must the lowest have been ? 

I will not further detain you by reference to the my- 
thology itself, but conclude with two or three observa- 
tions which I think do not unnaturally suggest them- 
selves. 

First, then, let us learn the great importance that is 
attached, or that should be attached, to the principles 
of our £ftith. There are many who affect to speak with 
absolute indifference of all religions, as though thej 
were reduced to one element, " Jehovah, Jove, or Lord,'* 
representing the same religion. One hardly knows which 
most to admire, the dullness that can conceive, or the per- 
verseness that can maintain it. We have given you the 
beautiful side, so fkr at least as we could, of the Greek 
mythology, and I ask you if there be no difference be- 
twixt that and Christianity? Let the blind look, and 
they may see ', let the poorest and most unlettered con- 
template, and they must be convinced. 

But, secondly, let us learn the futility of human reason 
in the matter of religion without the aid of revelation. 
Many philosophers say they want no revelation. I only 
reply by referring them to the Greeks. I say, that in all 
secnltf reapectB, in all intelleotoftl T^^^^a, V!ti^^ '^^(^ 
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the greatest people this world ever saw. In comparison 
of them, Europeans are dull and clumsy; except in phys- 
ical science, mechanical skill, and the single item of tng- 
edy, we do not pretend to equal them. Their language 
was the most copious, the most perfect, the most versa- 
tile, in the world. Whatever is known of Egypt, Baby- 
lon, and the whole world, anterior to the Christian era, 
excepting the Jewish Scriptures and the holy religion 
we believe and profess, has been embalmed in their rec- 
ords. In every respect they stood on the pinnacle of 
human fame. They gave us Plato and the philosophers. 
Homer and the poets, Demosthenes and eloquence, 
Herodotus and history, Plutarch and biography, Phidias 
and sculpture, Apelles and painting, Leonidas and hero- 
ism, Alexander and conquest; and we can not compete 
or compare with them for a moment; and if they in their 
wisdom knew not God, who will pretend that it is in the 
power of reason, without the aid of revelation, to find 
him out ? 

Lastly, let us remember^ that to whomsoever much is 
given, of him much will also be required. You have 
the knowledge of the one living and true God, self- 
existent, almighty, boundless, changeless, and eternal. 
You know that he is spotless and pure, infallibly true, 
inflexibly just. You know that he is unbounded in his 
kindness — delighting to save, ready to forgive. He is 
your preserver on whom you depend, your benefactor to 
whom you are indebted, your governor under whom you 
live, your judge before whom you must stand, and 
through the cross of Christ presents himself before you 
as your redeemer, whom you may love, and serve, and 
trust, at all times and with all your power. He is re- 
vealed to us as the true God, entering into our sorrows, 
taking our nature, accomplishing our redemption, the 
Spirit that dwells in \xb, i\ie 1jqt\ ^\vq \^ Q^n. ^a^^mfort, 
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our guide, our guard, and our stay in time of trouble. 
Yes, this is our God, and we will exalt him. This is our 
God, and we will praise him. Yes, Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, the God whom we adore, we will bless him 
while we have life; we will praise him when we die. 
May mercy grant us eternal years to understand him 
better^ and praise him more I 
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^t Itattrnd Sistnrs of Creatm 



ITBUST that I shall be able^ in the eoane of the r^ 
marks I may make this evening^ to draw your atten- 
tion to the foot; that natural history stadias are those 
which, perhaps, of all others, are most oalonlated to re- 
lieve the leisure hours from business. I do not know any 
pursuit that so completely carries the mind out of itself, 
and relieves it so effectually of that tedium which is 
brought on by a close attention to business, as the study 
of natural history. 

In throwing together a few remarks on the natural his- 
tory of creation, I shall propose to myself two or three 
objects, to which I shall endeavor as much as possible to 
limit your attention. 

In the first place, one object I have in view will be to 
show that in the history of creation^ the history of all 
that has been created, whether of the mineral, the veg- 
etable, or the animal kingdom, there has been PKoaBsss ; 
that all creation has commenced in comparatively simple 
forms, and that these have gradually become more com- 
plicated. In the second place, I wish to point out that 
this progress of creation in the three kingdoms of na- 
ture has had prospectively in view the wel&re and the 
happiness of man. In the third place, I shall endeavor 
to point out to you that man's spinvaAi n^tooit^ oit T^BiaRi^ 
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is obedient to the same law of progress^ or may be 
brought under and viewed from the idea of progress. 

In the first place, then, I will endeavor to define what 
I mean by progress in the material and organic creations. 

Progress, as applied to natural history, is something 
different from the ordinary use of that word. It involves 
two ideas : the idea first of time — of a series of events, 
taking place in time; and, secondly, the idea of the rela- 
tion of certain simple or imperfect creations, organisms, 
beings, to some more complicated or perfect — ideal type. 

It is, then, from these two points of view that we 
must examine the progress of creation, and I think that 
I shall be able to show you clearly that| in the history of 
the world, there have been successive acts of creation, 
and that the earlier efforts of creative power were char- 
acterized by greater simplicity than those of subsequent 
periods. 

And here I would wish to guard you against the idea 
of supposing that by the word progress I mean what is 
called development. There is a notion of a continuous 
development in creatioui which has been recently used in 
a popular treatise on the history of creation, with which 
progress has little or nothing to do. This idea of contin- 
uous development is not the one I wish to illustrate, but 
I mil just point out what it means. It supposes that 
originally the Creator gave to matter certain powers, 
which powers were not developed immediately, but re- 
quired a succession of ages, in order that they might be 
fully developed. It is a theory from analogy. It sup- 
poses that the Creator is like man, and that he con- 
structs wwlds in the same way as man makes steam- 
engines, which he sets going in the same way that man 
sets his locomotive on a railway, and which continue 
to move according to the laws of gravitation, with in- 
oreasing relooity the {uxOittt ^i^i«<3 ^. Now^ I need 
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Bcarcelj point out to jou here that each an analogy is 
a false one } that there can he no analogy hetween the 
infinite and the finite; that, in fact; what man makes use 
of in his machinery are but properties that the Creator has 
originally stamped upon matter^ the creation and mainte- 
nance of which properties are the points in question. 
Such an analogy^ therefore, is calculated to mislead -, for 
we can not suppose that laws were imprinted upon the 
material universe in the same way that man gives to 
these laws certain directions; as in the construction of 
machinery. 

This law of organic development; as it has been called; 
supposes that out of matter cells or globules were first 
created; and that from these inorganic cells came plants^ 
and from these plants came animals — plants being first in 
the scale of development — and that then followed the 
lower animals; these again producing higher; sponges 
producing polyps; polyps, jelly fishes; jelly fishes, star 
fishes ; and star fishes, other and higher orders of animals, 
and so on, till at last man himself was produced from one 
of the highest tribes of mammalia. Now, this theory ap- 
pears to me to be wrong, because, in the first place, it 
supposes that inorganic matter possesses, in a latent form, 
the properties which belong exclusively to the organio 
forms of matter. It supposes that the lower compre- 
hends the higher ; that the properties of substances are 
not fixed; but changeable. It countenances the absurd 
notion of spontaneous or equivocal generation. It gets 
rid; by the use of the term law, of the constant neces- 
sity which every one must feel to exist of the ever-present 
power of Deity; and, moreover, is not supported by a 
single fact that can be brought forward in the whole 
range of the natural history of creation. No one has 
yet observed the fact of a lower animal producing a 
higher one; of inorganic matter "pioducvti^ ^\\Xi«t ^^^».\* 
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or an animal. I say there lias been no observation that 
can be depended on to lead us to suppose that such a 
fact has ever taken place in the creation. Therefore, we 
must regard this law of organic deyelopment as a gratu- 
itous assumption, which can only be tolerated as a mere 
theory, by which we may examine some of the phenomena 
of creation ; but being founded on no single correct ob- 
servation, it has not the advantage of a number of other 
hypotheses that might be advanced with the same object 
in view. 

Allow me, then, first to make a few observations on the 
idea of progress as it applies to the mineral kingdom. I 
use the words <4dea of progress" advisedly, because 
were I to use the term 'Maw," it might look as though 
this idea was a generalization founded on &cts; that 
facts had been originally observed, and that a law had 
been induced from such observation. But this is not 
the case. When we speak of the idea of progress, wc 
do not attach to it the weight of a law. We do not say 
this idea is equivalent to the law of gravitation, which is 
a perfect expression of fetcts, and can be proved in its 
most minute details. I speak of progress as an idea 
founded on certain &cts, by which we may examine the 
mineral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms, and also the 
mind of man, and be thus enabled to gather some prac- 
tical instruction in these departments of human inquiry. 

In order to give the histozy of the mineral kingdom, I 
must take you back to the earliest period of the earth's 
histozy; for the earth — the great globe on which we 
dwell — ^is composed of inorganic matter, and in the his- 
tory of that matter we have the histozy of what is called 
the mineral kingdom. In order to do this we must go 
back to a period earlier than man's appearance on the 
surface of the earth — earlier than that of any animals 
ib&t have succeBsively inhs\a\A^ VJIda vaS^^r-^Axlier than 
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that of plants ; we moBt, in faot, go back to the first ap- 
pearance, or the first history, of matter itself. 

It has been supposed by some that creation commenced 
with that record of creation which we have given as in 
the Bible, in the first chapter of Genesis, in which it 
is supposed is recorded what actually took place at the 
commencement of the formation of this world; but if we 
examine the first verse of the first chapter of Genesis, it 
will be found that no particular period is stated for the 
commencement of creation. It opens with the sublimely- 
simple assertion, that ^'in the beginning God created 
the heaven and the earth." It is not said that the 
beginning was immediately before other acts of creation 
which are recorded there, nor does it state what period 
of time ^' the beginning '' alludes to. Here, then, in this 
statement of ^^in the beginning'^ the geologist has 
ample verge and scope to lay the foundation of the 
earth's history. It is, then, to that immense period, 
which must have intervened between the first formation 
of matter and the appearance of man on the surface of 
the earth, that I wish now to draw your attention. 

If we examine the solid structure of the earth at the 
present day, we shall find that the rocks which lie at the 
foundation of all the other rocks upon which the surfiice- 
strata of the earth all rest, exhibit evidence of having 
been submitted to the action of heat. We find, also, at 
the present moment a number of indications afibrded by 
the surface of the earth of a greater quantity of heat ex- 
isting in the interior of the globe than exists upon its 
crust or surface. One of these indications is the exist- 
ence of volcanoes. Volcanoes are exceedingly abundant 
in some parts of the world at the present day. There 
are comparatively few in Europe ; but in America, along 
the whole range of the Andes, we have a chain of volca- 
noes, and these volcanoes are contiiixxftU.^ \tosmNXk%^sst^ 
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from their interior masses of heated lava, thus indicating 
that there is within^ or beneath them, fluid matter of 
a higher temperature than the surface of the earth. We 
have these volcanoes in Europe, and we haye them in 
other parts of the world, testifying sufficiently to the 
fact of the heated state of the interior of the earth. 

Another phenomenon which is constantly occurring on 
the surface of the earth, occurring more frequently in 
these parts of the world than is generally supposed, is 
that of earthquakes. They are undoubtedly the result of 
a movement going on in the heated masses below the 
upper crust of the earth. These masses, mingling with 
new matter, or mingling with water, or other substances 
cooler than themselves, are suddenly distended, and burst 
through, or make the attempt to burst through, the sur- 
face of the earth, and a movement or quaking of the 
earth is the consequence. We frequently find that volca- 
noes are active at the period of the occurrence of earth- 
quakes. In these phenomena, then, we have indications 
of the existence of heat in the interior of the earth. 

Again: in descending into the crust of the earth, 
which we are enabled to do through mines or caverns to a 
considerable depth, we find that as we descend the tem- 
perature of the earth increases, and increases in a greater 
ratio than would be produced by the mere pressure of the 
atmosphere. The pressure of the atmosphere produces a 
certain amount of density in the air which engenders 
heat. Thus on high mountains it is cold, on level plains 
it is warmer, and in valleys, on account of the pressure 
of the atmosphere, it is warmer still } but the amount of 
heat felt in descending mines, is greater than can be ac- 
counted for by the density of the atmosphere itself. 
From these several facts, then, we may conclude, not 
only that there is a mass of heated matter in the interior 
of the earth, but ihat tYie itVvo\^ en^ia^vi %1 one period 
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have been beated to a mucb bigber point tban it is at tbe 
present day. 

Ton will find; in examining tbe cmst of tbe eartb^ a 
series of layers resting obliquely one upon tbe otber. 
Tbe lowest rocks in tbe series are tbose termed granite^ 
gneiss, mica scbist, and clay slate; tbe bigbest, tbose 
termed London olay and crag. It is tbese lowest rocks> 
from wbicb all subsequent were formed, wbicb exbibit 
marks of fusion and of tbe action of tbe beat. Tbe 
amount of beat to wbicb tbey bave been submitted we 
can not ascertain, but it migbt bave been so great as to 
bave caused tbe particles of tbis now solid matter to 
exist in a liquid or even a gaseous state. Now, if tbe 
wbole mass of tbe eartb were tbus fluidified, we sbould 
bave it extended to a very great extent. Particles of 
matter wben beated repel eacb otber, and tbe mass is 
enlarged and distended. Tbus tbe eartb would be dis- 
tended by tbis beat, so tbat it must bave formed a spbere 
tbat would bave extended, probably, from its present 
position to tbat of tbe next planets on eitber side. And 
wbat we conclude took place witb regard to tbe eartb, 
it is not unreasonable to suppose would take place witb 
regard to tbe planets, wbicb are its sisters in tbe same 
system. 

We bave abundant evidence to prove tbat tbe matter 
of wbicb tbe planets are composed, obeys tbe same laws 
as tbe matter of wbicb tbe eartb is composed, and we 
may conclude from tbis, tbat at tbe period at wbicb tbe 
eartb was tbus fused tbe planets were in tbe. same state, 
80 tbat tbe wbole system, including tbe central body, tbe 
sun, at one period, consisted of one great mass of fused 
matter, looking, perbaps, in tbe distance at wbicb we 
stand from tbe fixed stars, just as many of tbe nebulae 
tbat are fixed in tbe beavens look to us. It bas been 
supposed by astronomers tbat tbese Tie\>Tx\tib w^ «^^\«\sa 
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in the ooune of fonuation. Although some of these 
have recently been resolved into clusters of stars^ there 
are many which are not thus resolvable, and may still be 
regarded as masses of matter under the influence of heat 
We can easily imagine what would be the result of the 
process of cooling, which is going on in the present day, 
upon such fused masses. The external parts of the mass 
would become cool, and the consequence would be, that 
the whole mass being in a state of rotary motion, the 
solid portions would be thrown off, and thus would form 
what would constitute the first planet of a system. The 
fused mass retiring from the first formed mass would 
again cool down further, and the consequence would be 
that a second planet would be thrown ofL Another and 
another would be thrown off in the same way, and thus 
we can account for the planets existing at those propor- 
tionate distances from each other which are so well 
known. In the same manner we may account for the 
origin and existence of the secondary planets or moons, 
and the remarkable belt seen encircling the planet Saturn. 
This theory, not unsupported by the facts of astronomy 
and geology, will serve to illustrate the idea of progress 
in creation, and iftimish food to the thoughtful mind for 
contemplation on the magnitude of the material universe, 
especially when it is remembered that the history of 
the system we have just sketched is but one among 
thousands, of which each fixed star is a representative, 
and the <' milky way'' of the heavens is composed of 
myriads upon myriads. Now, this may be called the first 
period of the earth's history. This fused mass forming 
our own planet cooled down ; the vapor of water which 
had been mingled with the atmosphere was condensed, 
and at last formed a mass of water on the surface of the 
fused rock, and was eventually cooled down sufficiently to 
admit of the ezisteuoe of MuasiaX vv^^^%<^tahle life. 
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We now oommenoe the second period of the earth's 
history, the period in which animal and vegetable life 
drst made their appearance. The sea washing over the 
first rocks wonld dissolTC some of their contents, and not 
only this, it would also break them down, and hold in 
suspension small particles, which wonld be carried by the 
tides of the ocean from one district to another; and, 
daring this process of moving, some of these particles 
would be deposited. This process is going on in the 
present day. Eivers pass down mountain sides, and wash 
away particles of which the mountain is composed. 
The rivers flow on into the sea, carrying their burden 
with them, till, at last, it is deposited in some quiet spot 
in the bottom of the sea. In this way these first seas 
deposited the first series of rocks ; and during this de- 
posit the animals which existed in the seas died, and 
they thus became buried in the rocks. So also the 
plants, and we find them now in the rocks in the form 
of fossils. The first rocks which contain animal and 
vegetable remains are what are called the silurian rocks. 
They form some of the most conspicuous mountain 
regions in Great Britain, and occupy a large proportion 
of the district of Wales. They occur abundantly on the 
continents of Asia and Europe; and every-where we find 
them lying on the primitive rocks. They are remarkable 
for the abundance of their fossils. The vegetable re- 
mains found among them are very few and of the lowest 
kind. The animal remains also are of the lowest kind, 
belonging to the lowest class of the animal kingdom. 
When we examine them we find that they chiefly belong 
to what is called the invertebrate class — animals that 
have not a backbone — all animals being divided into 
those that have and those that have not a backbone. The 
lowest are those with no backbone, and among this class 
are the great mass of remains found in aW^nsb^ x^ySu^ 
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These Bilurian rocks were succeeded by another forma- 
tioD; which was deposited from the seas^ and which con- 
tained higher forms of animal life than the preceding 
rocks. These rocks are called the old red sandstone 
rocks, and occupy a comparatively-smaller district in our 
own island than the Silurian. They* form, however; the 
principal features in the rocky scenery of Scotland. Of 
the animals which have a backbone^ there are four 
classes, the lowest of which are fishes — and we find in 
the old red sandstone formations a large number of fishes. 
These were of the most grotesque and curious forms, and 
unlike any that we have in the present day. The cepha- 
laspis, or buckler-headed fish, is an example, and gives 
an idea of the forms which some of these fishes assumed. 
These fish were exceedingly numerous, as compared with 
the other forms of animals which appeared in the seas at 
that period. The old red sandstone of Great Britain 
contains about three hundred species of invertebrated 
animab and seventy-one of vertebrated animals or fish. 
Now, when we compare the nature of animal life in the 
seas, from which these two sets of rocks were deposited, 
we have indications of advance. There can be no doubt 
but that directly the sea was in a state fitted to receive 
certain forms of the higher animals, that the Creator im- 
mediately replenished these seas with creatures adapted 
to live in them. Fish were not adapted for existence in 
large numbers, during the deposit of the silurian rocks; 
the seas that deposited the old red sandstone were adapted 
for fishes, and they are found there in great abundance. 

Let us pass on, then, to our third period. The third 
period was characterized by seas, which deposited those 
rocks which we know by the name of the mountain 
limestone; and another rock overlaying this, called mill- 
stone grit. In the same period we may also range the 
deposition of those vaBt m«^B»e!ik ^ ^ao^^ ^\^\Ah we find 
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lying directly apon these formations. Geologists call 
these three formations the carboniferous formation^ on 
account of the large quantities of carbonaceous matter 
which were deposited; and it has been a question of 
great interest with geologists, how this carbonaceous 
matter was suddenly deposited. We find in previous 
rocks little indication of the existence of carbon in suf- 
ficient quantity to account for its enormous development 
in these formations. The silurian rocks and the old red 
sandstone are composed of sand and day, but compara- 
tively small quantities of carbonate of lime — a substance 
that contains large quantities of carbon; but the mount- 
ain limestone contains prodigious quantities of carbonic 
acid, and consists principally of carbonate of lime. The 
only way of getting over the difficulty of accounting for 
the origin of carbonic acid gas in mountain limestone is 
to suppose that it existed in large quantities in the 
atmosphere ; that carbon, combined with oxygen, existed 
as carbonic acid gas in the originally-fused mass, and 
when the solid separated from the fluid, and the fluid 
from the aeriform, that this carbonic acid gas remained 
in the atmosphere. Now, the mountain limestone was 
principally deposited through the agency of corals, coral 
insects, or animals. These coral insects are an exceed- 
ingly low form of animals, possessing the power of de- 
positing solid masses of matter underneath their soft 
parts, and these soft parts are covered with numerous 
tufts of tentacula, called polyps, which, in some of the 
species, are fixed in little cups. 

Now, when we examine the mountain limestone, we 
find that it consists not so much of deposits from the 
ocean, in the way in which sandstone was deposited, as of 
the skeletons of these coral animals, just as we find them 
at the present day, in the islands of the South Sea. The 
chief part of the mountainous distiiQt oi X^i^uit^^ Xa^ 
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composed of this limestone, and from this fket you will 
see how exceedingly active these small and comparatively 
humble creatures were during these periods. It has been 
supposed, as a means of accounting for the great quantity 
of carbonic acid gas in these rocks, that these animals 
absorbed this gas from the water, and combining it with 
lime, deposited it through the medium of the fleshy parts 
of their bodies, so that large quantities of carbonic acid 
gas wore got rid of from the atmosphere. At this period 
we have no indications with r^ard to the amount of the 
solid part of the earth, which existed above the water. 
Some of the primitive rocks must, undoubtedly, have 
been elevated above the surface of the water, but they 
were not capable of becoming the residence of phints 
or animals; but, subsequently to the formation of the 
mountain limestone, it appears that there had been a 
series of islands, elevating themselves above the surface 
of the ocean, which were populated with immense quan- 
tities of plants, these plants being the first land plants, 
of the existence of which we have any indication in the 
history of the earth. It was the plants which inhabited 
these islands, that deposited what we now know to be 
coal-beds. They, probably, existed in exceedingly dense 
forests; not such forests as characteriie the vegetation 
of the Brazils in the present day, but vegetation of a 
dense, dark, and uninteresting kind, and which is pe- 
culiar to the lower forms of the vegetable kingdom. 
Among the coal-beds, the remains of plants are found in 
great abundance, but very few, if any of them, belong to 
the highest forms of vegetable life. Th<^ bel<Mig princi- 
pally to the class of which the tree fern may be regarded 
as the highest type. 

The general vegetation of the coal forests then re- 
sembled more this tree fern than that of any other plant 
which we have eidsidng ou ^kv^ soxSaot ^ \^ earth at ihe 
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present day. There was not that pleasing yariety of 
color and form^ that we find existing in the forests of our 
own time. There were no flowers } for these plants are 
destitute eatirely of flowers. There were, consequently, 
no fruits, and where there were no fruits, there could be 
no animals to live on them ; and these coal-islands were 
masses of forests, in which the most intense silence pre- 
vailed; where there were no insects or birds, nor the hum 
of animal life at all, to break the solitude and silence of 
these extensiTC forests. They were overflowed by water; 
and gradually the vegetative matter of these immense 
forests became covered by the waters of the ocean. The 
vegetable matter decomposed, to a considerable extent, 
and produced those changes, which we find have taken 
place, from comparing the chemical composition of coal 
and its physical character with the tissues of recent 
plants. Now, these coal-beds exist not only in our own 
island, but in all parts of the world. They have been 
discovered in Asia, and in America, in immense quan- 
tities; and from what we know of the functions of 
vegetable life, in the present day, it is difficult to account 
for the existence of these plants in such prodigious 
quantities, unless we suppose that the atmosphere was 
charged, at the time, with carbonic acid gas, in much 
greater quantities than exist at the present The carbon, 
of which the trunks of trees are principally composed, is 
obtained from carbonic acid gas. 

At the present day there is such a balance between the 
vegetable and the animal kingdom, on the surface of the 
earth, that the carbonic acid gas, which is thrown out 
from the lungs and gills of animals, during respiration, 
is sufficient to supply the vegetable kingdom with the 
necessary amount of carbon. But at the period of the 
eoal-forests there were no animals, or, at least, not 
animals in sufficient numbers to gjLv^ o\x\k ^iScu^ q^^U!l>q^^ ^\> 
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oarbonio acid gas : that would account for the growth of 
this enormous vegetation. In fact^ this vegetation ap- 
pears to have been greater^ or as great as that which 
exists on the surface of the earth at the present day, 
where the animal inhabitants of the earth are much 
greater than they were then. It was, then, from carbonic 
acid gas diffused throughout the atmosphere, in quan- 
tities that would have destroyed the life of the higher 
animals, that this immense mass of vegetable life was 
maintained, and the coal-beds were deposited. 

The next period is characterized by the appearance of 
land animals. The last period was characterized by the 
appearance of land plants. The formation in which the 
first traces of land animals occur, are known by the 
names of the new red sandstone, the lias, the oolites, the 
wealden, and the chalk. We may rationally conclude 
that the creation of land animals was dependent on the 
fact of the carbonic acid gas having been cleared away 
from the previously-existing atmosphere. The carbonic 
acid gas which animals throw off from their lungs is 
poisonous and injurious to them. This, existing in the 
primitive atmosphere, would be just as destructive to 
animal life as it is at present. Therefore, if it had not 
been for the development of an excessive vegetation, 
clearing off the carbonic acid gas, these land animals, re- 
quiring a pure atmosphere, could not have existed. The 
land animals that we now find, are clear advances in 
organization upon previous animals. We find in the old 
red sandstone rocks fossil fish. Now, fish are the lowest 
in the vertebrate scale of animals } but, in the new red 
sandstone, lias, and oolite, we find reptiles, which are 
higher in their organization than fishes. Not only do we 
find reptiles in these rocks, but also in the new red sand- 
atone the remains of birds; and it is in what is called the 
oolitio formation, wHcVi TOuti i«\V\i VX^kXYia^-BL York- 
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sbire through Olouoestershire in our own country; form- 
ing a band of from thirty to fifty mile« broad, that we 
find first the remains of mammalian animals, or of the 
highest form of animals, but in exceedingly small num- 
bers, the great form of animated life during the period 
being reptilian. Just, then, as we find, that in the first 
seas, the silurian seas, the invertebrated animals seemed 
to be rulers of the earth, so we find, that in the old red 
sandstone formation the fish became masters of all things 
that were created. The fish baring resigned their em- 
pire, we find another set of animals, the next highest, 
the reptiles, assuming the sovereignty of the earth. The 
remains of the reptiles found in these rocks, are of a 
kind exceedingly difierent from any that we haye on the 
earth in the present day, differing not only in form, but 
in size ; in fact, one of the most striking differences be- 
tween many animated beings of a former day and those of 
the present, is the large size of the former compared 
with the latter. Thus we find a number of reptiles with 
long hard Greek names giyen them, and with which I 
will not trouble you, but whose forms, on account of their 
size, are of great interest. 

There is a creafcure which has been called the ichthyo- 
saurus, resembling, in its general structure, a crocodile, 
but it is much larger, and has fore and hind extremities 
formed into paddles, or flappers, to adapt it for swimming 
in the ocean. It was also capable, like the reptiles of 
the present day, of living in both air and water, and 
probably frequented the shores of the seas which it in- 
habited. Other creatures of the same size, measuring 
from thirty to forty feet in length, with enormously- 
elongated necks, existed with these ichthyosauri. These 
creatures inhabited the sea, and, from their muscular 
power and enormous size, must have been terribly de- 
struotive in theae primitive seaa. l^ot otX's ^\^ V^^r^^ 
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oreatores exist in the seas and upon tlie shores^ bat there 
were several species of a reptile^ called the pterodactyl^ 
which were adapted to flying in the air. These corioae 
creatures for some time puzzled naturalists to account for 
the diverse nature of their structure. At first sight, it 
might be supposed that the head was the head of a bird; 
and here we have the parts corresponding to our little 
fingers elongated, from which a membrane was extended 
to the hind toes, and which enabled this creature to fly 
through the air. Some have also supposed that this 
creature was a flying mammal, but a close examination 
proves that it was not a bird nor a mammal, but a reptile. 
Another enormous reptile, living upon the land, called 
the megalosaurus, accompanied the former, thus complet- 
ing the character of the animal kingdom of that period, 
when these gigantic reptiles swept the ocean, the air, and 
the land, and fed on the lower forms of animals which 
inhabited the earth. 

Now, we pass on from this period — the period of the 
first appearance of land animals — to the fifth period. In 
the last period, however, must be reckoned the chalk 
formation, which appears to have been deposited from 
seas that possessed but few of the higher forms of 
animals. From the time that the ichthyosauri, and other 
gigantic reptiles, appeared, to the time the chalk was de- 
posited, and was elevated to the surface of the ocean, an 
immense period of time rolled by. I can not give you 
any better idea of the periods which these formations 
took to develop, than by stating, that the best geologists 
are of opinion that no greater powers of nature were at 
work for the purpose of producing these enormous depos- 
its, than are at work at the present day. We find, in our 
own island, that some parts of it are being gradually 
washed away, just as those parts of the earth, or of con- 
sents, which supplied Aie «iioTm<(roa ^^uBJutities of chalk 
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whioH are deposited in chalk-beds, were originally washed 
away. The process at that day was the same as it is in 
some parts of the earth at the present day. After these 
beds were deposited, they were elevated from the sea in 
the same manner that some parts of the earth are being 
gradually eleyated above the surface of the ocean at the 
present day, of which the continent of South America 
may be given as an example — not by sudden and violent 
efforts of volcanic action, but by a gradual elevating force 
from below. These beds are not elevated at the rate of 
one hundred feet in a year, but at the rate of some one 
or two feet in the course of five, ten, or twenty years. 
By calculating the hight of the chalk-hills, and the 
depth of their strata, you will be able to judge of the 
immense period of time that rolled by during the deposi- 
tion and upheaval of these formations. The period, then, 
of the deposit of chalk, and the elevation of the chalk, 
appeared to be one of comparative quietude. There seem 
to have been but few animals created on the surface of 
the earth, and all nature seemed to pause, waiting, as it 
were, for a still higher effort of creative power. 

In the fifth period we come to the formations called by 
geologists the tertiaries. These tertiary formations seem, 
in some measure, to belong to our own period and day. 
The whole of the animals of the previous periods of 
which I have been speaking, have not only ceased to ex- 
ist, but the species also have become extinct. We find 
no animals on the surface of the earth at the present 
day, having the same structure as any of those animals 
whose remains are imbedded in rocks below the chalk, 
but we begin to find occasionally in these higher forma- 
tions some forms existing in the present day, but in a per 
centage small in proportion to the distance of time at 
which they have been created; but as we pass on from 
the first formed of the tertiary de^^^A \a >^E^»tti^ \Miw 
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fonned, we find the number of the species of creatures 
existing on the sor&oe of the earth at the present day 
increased. The tertiary period is characterized by great 
activity. We have now the appearance of plants bearing 
fmit^ and in conjunction with these a number of animals 
that liye upon fruit and herbage. We have also a nuaok- 
ber that live upon these animals^ and thus we have, 
through the means of the development of a higher form 
of vegetable life, a higher development of animal life. 
This vegetable life could not probably have existed at 
any previous period^ could not have existed during the 
ooal period, or during the period of reptiles; but as soon 
as the required changes had gone on on the surface of the 
earth, by its gradual cooling down, and the distribution of 
land and water had so fitted its surface for a higher form of 
vegetable life, we find a higher development of animal life. 
The animals that characterise this period all belong to 
the highest group of the animal kingdom called mam- 
malia. In previous formations we have seen but two 
forms of mammalian animals found in the oolite forma- 
tion ; animals unlike any that exist on the surface of the 
earth at the present day. But in these tertiary beds, 
many of which beds are found to be the sites of great 
cities, we find the remains of animals resembling those 
of the present day. The tertiary clay beds of Great 
Britain were probably formed by deposits from large 
rivers which rolled down a eontinent now probably sunk 
beneath the Atlantic Ocean. These rivers deposited 
immense quantities of clayey matter. They subsequently 
formed lakes, which again emptied themselves into riven, 
and the beds of the lakes beoame deposits fruitful in 
the remains of the plants and animals of this period. 
Thus we have the deposit which is called London clay, 
Aom the fact of London being built on such a deposit 
Tile waters from w^iciVi tVxiaivaa ^«^^\^ y^sS^^'^I ^^^^^ 
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their exit in the river Thames, and thus the clay depositg 
are found on the borders of large rivers. So where simi- 
lar basins exist, there large deposits of clay take place, 
the water subsequently passing ofF by rivers. It is then 
in the deposits of London clay, and the subsequent de- 
posits that occur in the eastern parts of this country, 
known by the name of the Suffolk and Norfolk crag, that 
we find the remains of animal life that characterise this 
especial period. 

I can only barely allude to the various forms of animals 
which appear at this period. Suffice it to say, that among 
the forests that then clothed, or surrounded these lakes, 
there existed an enormous elephantine animal called the 
mastodon^ a creature that was twice as big as an elephant 
of the present day. There were two species of the true 
elephant which graied in the tropical forests, for the veg- 
etation was perfectly tropical, and similar to that which 
exists in some parts of the world at the present day. 
Mot only were there elephants and mastodons, but two 
species of two-homed rhinoceroses that lived on the bor- 
ders of these lakes. A hippopotamus swam in the waters, 
a number of wild oxen lived in the woods. Not only 
were there these animals, but there were carnivorous ani- 
mals that fed on the herbivorous. There were tigers and 
leopards, and a species of cat Troops of hyenas wandered 
over the surface of our island, and dwelt in its caverns, 
which exist at the present moment, and testify by the 
enormous quantities of remains of bones of other ani- 
mals, the destructive propensities of these creatures. 
Bears, larger than any kind of bear found at the present 
day, also existed in the very district where we are now 
standing. Various forms of smaller animals, such as 
rats, and mice, and bats, existed in the greatest abund- 
ance. These constituted the animal kingdom of thii 
period^ and we find the remaina of all t\iQ»e <st«i«iistt^ ^sn^ 
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the banks of the Thames, and, in some districts, nnder 
the houses which form the city of London. Not only do 
we find these forms, but among the last tertiary deposits 
the very highest form of animals short of man. The re- 
mains of the quadramana, or the monkey tribe, which in 
their stmctnre approach most closely to man, have been 
found in the SofTolk crag. It is, then, at this period 
that we come to the era antecedent to the creation of 
man. Every thing had been fitted up for his reception, 
and we have gradually arising out of the perfection of the 
vegetable kingdom, a perfection of the animal kingdom; 
but there was wanting a still higher development of the 
external world to precede man's appearance upon the 
surface of the earth. 

At the next period we find vegetation advanced. We 
find, instead of the palms and grasses that belong to the 
class endogens, the oak, the elm, the ash, and others that 
belong to the class of exogens. Not that there were no 
exogens during the last period, but we have no evidence 
that the present species of exogens existed in great abund- 
ance. This class seems more especially adapted to sup- 
ply man's artificial wants. Man could live in tropical 
forests, or forests resembling those that existed in London, 
or in the neighborhood of London, during the last period, 
but then they would only supply his natural wants ; he 
could only have food from the fruits which these plants 
produced; but in order that man should develop, himself, 
in order that he should be capable of civilization, and his 
mind be developed to the utmost extent, he must be sur- 
rounded by an external nature adapted for the purpose of 
civilization, for the supply of his artificial wants — ^wants 
created by his mental nature — and he needs for this pur- 
pose a higher vegetation than that which occurred at the 
last period. I will give you one instance of this. We 
jSad among the vegfttatiioik ^ ^HboS, ^tlod no i^ant that 
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resembles^ in its structure or character^ the cotton plant ; 
and what would be the consequence of withdrawing this 
single plant at the present day from the surface of the 
earth ? It would at once reduce many of the principal 
towns of this country to a state of beggary, and its 
inhabitants, before they perished, to a state of barbarism. 
You would at once take away from America one of the 
great sources of its wealth, and from other parts of the 
earth the means that man has for living, and for supply-, 
ing one of the most common of his artificial wants. I 
might multiply such instances among the higher forms 
of vegetable life, by reference to a number of these 
necessary for the supply of those artificial wants by which 
man becomes developed in his intellectual and moral 
nature; for, just in proportion as men are collected 
together in large cities, and communicate with one an- 
other, and come in contact, mind with mind — just as his 
engagements and occupations effect this, so do they con* 
tribute to his civilization and happiness ; and on what do 
a large proportion of the manufacturing and commercial 
activity of this country depend, but the produce yielded 
by various members of the vegetable kingdom ? 

I might mention that, in other parts of the world, as 
well as in Great Britain, the tertiary period was charaor 
terized by other and higher forms of animals. Some of 
these are singularly interesting and curious, as intror 
ducing us to a period in which man himself exists. 
Among the tertiary deposits of America is found a 
singular animal, called the glyptodon, resembling the 
armadillo of the present day. With this glyptodon is 
found the megatherium, an enormous animal belonging 
to the sloth tribe. In the territories of New Zealand 
have been found the remains of a gigantic bird recently, 
brought to this country, called the diornis, and in the 
hands of. Professor Owen every 'pwl o^ SX* cs^ssnsisssM^ 
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itracture has been clearly made out. This immense 
bird is sixteen feet in hight^ and with the gljptodon and 
the mylodon^ its remains may be seen in the museam of 
the Royal College of Surgeons of England. The age of 
the tertiaries of New Zealand is not accurately known, 
but it is not improbable that this creation of birds had 
reference to the progress which I have been pointing out, 
and that they existed antecedent to the great mammalian 
creation of the same period. 

In the British Museum there are a number of animals 
found in the tertiaries of Asia, brought over by Dr. Fal- 
coner, an exceedingly-laborious and intelligent naturalist, 
who has labored in the Himalaya, and has succeeded in 
the bringing to light, from the tertiary formations of 
that district) an entirely new creation. Six or seven spe- 
cies of elephant have rewarded his labors; and not only 
elephants, but of the animals connected with them, ap- 
proximating on the one side to the swine, and on the 
other to the oxen, so that we have through these discov- 
eries a series of transition forms of exceeding interest to 
the loologist Among these animals is a gigantic toi^ 
toise, much larger than any which exist at the present 
day. This tortoise is interesting on account of the appa- 
rent connection it has with a tradition in India, which 
supposes that the world rests on the back of an elephant, 
and that the elephant stands on the back of a tortoise. 
Now, it would be very absurd to suppose that the Hin- 
doos could believe that an elephant could stand on the 
back of a tortoise of the present day ; but if we suppose 
the animal referred to, to be the enormous tortoise now 
found in the tertiary deposits of Asia, and that this ex- 
isted during the early periods of the history of man, we 
can then account for the belief in the tradition. There 
are other interesting fossils from Asia. There is a 
gigantic croco^le Oial axis^Qi^) ^xViv^^ X^^^at to the 
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description of the leyiathan of Scripture than any other 
animal. There are also several forms of elephants whose 
peculiar structure are curiously enough connected with 
the tradition of the Hindoos^ and which lead to the sup- 
position that these tertiary beds may really have been 
deposited within the historical period — within the period 
of man's appearance on the surface of the earth. 

Let me, then, now point out to you, that in the animal 
and vegetable kingdom there is a scale ascending from 
the lowest point to the highest ; that there is a gradation 
from the most lowly-developed plant up to the most com- 
plicated; the lowest form of animal up to man, the 
highest. And why I draw attention to this more partic- 
ularly is, to show you that not only are there relatively 
imperfect forms of animals and plants in the animal and 
vegetable scale, but that these imperfect forms were crea- 
ted progressively. I have, in fact, alluded to this in pro- 
ceeding with the mineral kingdom, and I will now draw 
your attention to the principal points connected with the 
structure of plants and animals, to show how they are 
related to the development which took place in the min- 
eral kingdom. Among plants there are three great 
classes. Two of them are characterized by possessing 
perfect flowers, such as we see in the cotton-plant, and 
the third class are distinguished by not possessing these 
flowers. 

There are a number of other points in their structure 
which enable us to distinguish them with great facility. 
We see the lowest forms of these flowerless plants in 
such plants as the red snow, which consists simply of a 
number of little cells, or in those little crystal -like dia- 
tomos, in which the vegetable kingdom seems to be con- 
tending with the mineral kingdom for pre-eminence. 
The ceil is the type of the whole vegetable, as well as 
animal^ kingdom. We And that &e \o^^«X» i<(3rrai^^\^^H^ 
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of plants and animals^ appear as individual cells. As we 
rise in the scale of development of either kingdom, we 
find that the animals and plants consist of a number of i 
these cells added together. In the confervas, we see a 
number of these cells joined together in a tube ; a num- 
ber of these tubes added together in other plants will 
form a mass of wood, and a number of these masses 
added together form the branches and trunk of a tree, so 
that the whole plant is but a repetition of the form of 
the cell. In the same way we find, with regard to the 
animal kingdom, that the lowest forms commence as 
mere cells, as in the infusorial animalcules. The only 
difference between the lower and the higher plants and 
animals is this, that whereas each cell of the simple 
plant or animal performs all the functions — in the higher 
forms a certain set of cells perform one duty, and another 
set performs other duties; one set is engaged in absorb- 
ing, another in circulation, another in respiration, an- 
other in the exercise of the nervous functions, and so 
on. It is, therefore, merely by an addition to the com- 
plication of the structure that we ascend from the lowest 
to the highest form of animals, and from the lowest to 
the highest plants. 

Now, we shall find, just as we ascend in the series of 
strata of the earth, that so we arrive consecutively at 
plants of the higher order. The first period in which 
we find plants at all, is that of the silurian and old red 
sandstone formations, where we find deposited the re- 
mains of what were probably sea-weeds, which belong to 
the lowest form of fiowerless plants ; but as we pass on- 
ward to the limestone, and more especially to the coal- 
beds, there is a higher development of these fiowerless 
plants. In fact, in the coal-beds we find the highest form 
of these fiowerless plants, as illustrated in the tree-ferns. 
One curious feature oi l^e <^Q^NQ^<b\&\KfirGL>&tke &ct of 
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a number of plants attaining a very great magnitade, 
which are represented in the present day by some of the 
most insignificant plants that we have. Thus among the 
gigantic plants of the coal-beds we find a number resem- 
bling our mosseS; which were several feet in hight. 
Again, there were others that resemble the horse-tails — 
equisetacese — of our ponds and ditches, of a gigantic 
size. The remains of plants resembling palms have also 
been found, but the number of these is exceedingly 
small, and belong to the lowest forms of these plants. 
Eepresentatives to a tribe of plants called cycadeaB, have 
been discovered in the wealden formation in considera* 
ble numbers. These plants are an advance in structure 
on those found in the coal-beds. When we pass from 
these beds to the tertiary beds, then we find a fuller de- 
velopment in what is called the endogenous class of 
plants. They are characterized by possessing flowers; 
but these flowers are frequently of an imperfect kind, 
such as we see in grasses, and in the various forms of 
cerealia, as wheat, oats, rye^ rice, and barley, or even 
such as is seen in the palm. These plants have a fewer 
number of parts in the flowers, than the plants in the 
next class, and their leaves and stems indicate a lower 
form of organization. It was this class, then, which 
characterized the vegetation of periods before the ap- 
pearance of man on the earth. At the present day we 
have a large number of the highest group of plants 
which are characterized by a higher development of the 
flowers and of the stem. If you compare the section of 
an oak with the section of the stem of a palm, or of a 
bamboo, such as you see here, you will find that the stem 
of the bamboo and of the palm is hollow, constituting a 
simpler form of structure than the complicated rings 
found in the higher kinds of exogenous vegetation. It 
is this vegetation that characterizea out o'^iu i^' ^<«\»^ ^ 
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the present day ; that characterizes those districts of the 
earth where man is found most civilized. Thus we have 
a gradual succession of vegetable forms^ from the flower- 
less plants of the carboniferous beds^ up to the higher 
plants in the wealden and tertiary beds^ till we arrive at 
the higher forms which distinguish the vegetation of the 
present day. 

In the same manner we may trace the animal kingdom. 
Take, for instance, the whole group of invertebrate ani- 
mals from the sponges, polyps, shell-fish, star-fish, the 
insects, crabs, lobsters, etc. These were the creatures 
which characterized the first seas containing life. They 
are found in the greatest abundance in the silurian beds. 

The next class of animals that we arrive at are those 
with a backbone; and here we commence with fishes, and 
these are found in great abundance, during the old red 
sandstone period. Directly above these are reptiles, 
which are found in the new red sandstone, oolite, lias, 
wealden, and chalk; and above the reptiles come the 
birds. Now, there is no period, in our own isknd, in 
which birds seem to have been honored with empire ; but 
we have evidence daily increasing of a great bird creation 
in New Zealand, and there are, no doubt, strata now cov- 
ered by the ocean, which are yet to come up and be ex- 
amined by future geologists, in which may be found 
many of the links which are now altogether wanting. 
The highest forms of animals are mammalia. They come 
after the birds, and we find that it is in the tertiaries that 
we have the greatest abundance of the forms of mamma- 
lia. At the head of these mammalia is man, and man is 
the last animal that appeared on the surface of the earth. 

When we compare the structure of man with the lower 
animals, we at once see its immense superiority over that 
of animals, in the delicacy and complication of its 
org&nB, and the higheT ^uqViIOti^ ^\i\^Vl\i&^ axe destined 
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to perform ; but it is in the miod of man that we most 
look for the secret of his immense influence over all the 
lower forms of creation. 

NoW; I stated at the beginnings that it did appear as if 
the whole of this preparation had been for man's benefit; 
that the whole of this progress had been for his advant- 
age ; and, I think, this conclusion may fairly be arrived 
ftt, without taking too much credit for man's existence on 
the surface of the earth. If we examine his powers in 
comparison with the lower animals, we find the faculties 
he possesses of self-consciousness, of observing and re- 
flecting, of looking into the past, of contemplating the 
present, and casting forward to the future, at once give 
him such an immense superiority over the whole of the 
rest of the creation, that it is not too much to suppose 
that the Creator had thus specially prepared for the exist- 
ence of man on the surface of the earth. We have nu- 
merous indications of this in the preparations that have 
been made for supplying the artificial wants of man ; for 
the wants created by the special constitution of his mind. 
The argument would lose its force, if we merely dwelt on 
the natural wants of man. Man wants food, air, and 
water, to carry on the natural Amotions of life, in com- 
mon with the whole animal kingdom; and, therefore, 
these are not so much the things that were made for him, 
as the things that he uses especially, and which no ani- 
mal, however exalted in the scale of creation, ever could 
use. I allude to the fact, that man digs down into these 
rocks, and from them he obtains various metals for use in 
the arts, and for ministering to his artificial wants; he 
hews the sandstone and the limestone, for the purpose of 
building his dwellings, and elaborating the various forms 
of architecture. 

Higher up still we find him having recourse to coal- 
beds, for the purpose of producing attY&oiv^V V\^\» %xA 
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heat. NoW; these coal-beds were deposited immense ages 
before man came on to the surface of the earth. Yet, 
when we consider what coal is to mankind, at the present 
day, what we have done with it, what we are doing with 
it, and what we expect to do with it, it is not too mach 
to say, that these coal-beds were deposited for the use of 
man, and that man could not have been what he is at the 
present day if it had not been for these early vegetable 
deposits. Again, in the various other mineral strata, we 
find man constantly making use of them to supply his 
artificial wants. Take them away from him, and you 
would reduce him, in most instances, to a state of com- 
parative barbarism. 

It is in this way, then, that the whole progress of crea- 
tion seems to have been a preparation for his coming on 
the surface of the earth; and for the special purpose of 
developing his intelligence, and effecting the moral ends 
of his existence. 

I can only say one or two words with regard to the 
fact that man's mental nature appears to partake of the 
progress to which I have drawn your attention in the 
external world. I think you will find, on looking at the 
history of man, that just as we find creation has ad- 
vanced from the simplest up to the most complicated 
forms, that so has man's mental, moral, and spiritual nature 
been advancing. Whether we look at profane or sacred 
history, we shall find this great fact plainly exemplified. 
In the general history of man we find him constantly 
progressing from a state of barbarism to a state of civil- 
ization. In the inspired history, also, we find a pro- 
gressive manifestation of God through man. We pass on 
from stage to stage in his moral and religious history till, 
at last, we find the highest end of his existence prom- 
iised to be realized in the influence of Christianity. 
Cbriatianity, with its dmne Id^^t o^ Vsh^> toxj&v. \ift 
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regarded as the highest attainmeut of the human race^ 
although man has not yet come under its holy and ele- 
vating influences. He is not, however, less surely making 
progress toward it, and though it may he a long period 
before we shall see man as perfect in his mental nature 
as creation is in all its parts, still the time will come 
when man shall realize his highest nature on the earth, 
and verify those glorious predictions of prophecy, when 
there shall be again a paradise upon earth, and perfect 
happiness shall reign among men. 

This, then, is the high aim of man's life; for this 
creation was begun. The time will come when God shall 
dwell in every heart, when the highest object of the 
mission of the Lord Jesus Christ shall be accomplished, 
and God shall be ^^all, and in all." This is the great 
lesson I wished to impress. I feel how imperfectly I 
have done it; but if you can see through this great law 
or idea of progress any analogy between that which takes 
place in creation and that which takes place in the human 
mind, and will apply it to your own individual characters, 
and to your efforts in relation to society, I shall have 
accomplished the object of my address. 



THE END. 
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